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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS 
“6 All rights secured.” 

















THE SEQUESTERED WOODLAND PATH, WITH ITS MESSAGE OF MAYTIME VERDURE AND REST 
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CLASS DAY 


LASS DAY at Harvard! How many times have the historic grounds devoted by the dying 
bequest of John Harvard to the higher education of the sons of the New England he 
helped to settle and so greatly loved, presented the interesting scenes which attend the formal 
jubilations of a graduating class, at the completion of a long course of study, and the com- 
mencement of the more serious years of struggle for whatever meed of Wealth, Fame, Pleas- 
ure or Duty may be dearest to each manly heart. 

Since John Harvard’s day, this college has ceased to be a plain conventicle for hard study 
under a stern, grave, and it is to be feared somewhat tyrannical faculty and corps of professors, 
of uncomfortable, unbeautiful dormitories, and even more undesirable refectories, surrounded 
by little natural or artificial charm save that beauty with which ‘‘God so clothed the grass,” 
that even the New Englander’s all-destroying axe could not make the Cambridge greensward 
look unlovely. 

Now, and for many years past, the College campus and buildings have become famous 
throughout the world as a spot of architectural and arboreal beauty, hallowed by tradition, 
softly shadowed by a tinge of antiquity, grandly beautiful in tasteful modern architecture, 
and above all, replete with the heart-interest which attaches to a great city of learning which 
has for generations sent out her sons, to work, to attempt new things, to guard old rights; to 





AT HARVARD 


build up homes and states, to fight and struggle and, if need be, to suffer and to die, for the 
right, and to some extent at least, for old sake’s sake and the honor of Old Harvard. 

Something of this spirit underlies the gaiety and beauty of the charming scene of ‘“‘A Class 
Day at Old Harvard,” which is one of the special features of this June number, and if one 
could but photograph the hearts as deftly as the artist has depicted the ‘‘boys and girls” as 
to their youthful forms, faces and costumes, many an ardent soul would be detected “under 
the gaiety and kindly intercourse which covers as with a film of dead ashes the fiery aspirations 
and hopes of youth.” Not a little of sadness, too, mingles with the spirit of gratulation and 
hopefulness which seems to rule the hour. We who have proved life to the full, realize how the 
joyous comradery of youth passes away never to return in its entirety again. One can see 
plainly the promise of future and dearer ties which will replace but never wholly efface the class 
comradery; the enthusiasm of college spirit, and the ties of a common pursuit of knowledge. 

May Venus and Hymen be propitious to all true votaries who turn from the classic fane 
of Minerva, after long worshipping therein. Not a few of such haunt on class days the scene 
of by-gone friendships and college camaraderie, and sigh to think of the old, old lust of life 
and pride of purpose which made beautiful and memorable for them forever their own class 
day at Harvard. 
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“THE:LADY OF THE FOREST,” THE GRACEFUL WHITE BIRCH OF THE NORTHLAND WOODS 
WHOSE CHARMS NEVER FAIL 
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URING the month of roses, Washing- 
ton is seldom omitted from the itiner- 


ary of the wayfaring tourist. The great empty 
Capitol on the hill, as well as the many other 
points of interest, are carefully “done” by 
the sight-seeing visitors. Diplomatic Wash- 
ington had a new diversion in the trip to the 
Jamestown Exposition. They swept down 
the. Potomac several hundred strong. The 
corps was indeed a sight worth seeing, for all 
the gold braid-and medals and medallions of 
the thirty odd nations represented made it 
in some respects a most spectacular function. 
Those who witnessed the scene of the war 
vessels in Hampton Roads, as they lay proudly 
at anchor, saw something which the world 
never looked upon before; the hulls of the 
American squadron were gleaming white, 
those of the British cruisers lead-colored. 
After arrival, the German vessels paid a deli- 
cate’ compliment to their hosts by painting 
their hulls a brilliant white, over the dull 
lead-color, in honor of the country which 
they were visiting. When the British cousins 
awoke next morning, they were as much 
astonished as Jack when his beanstalk 
sprouted into a tree, and they realized that 
for once the Kaiser’s tars had indeed got the 
best of them in the line of international cour- 
tesy. What a scene it was when the Presi- 
dent’s yacht, the Mayflower, swept down that 
long lane of ships, amid the booming of cannon 
in the ships, while every deck, fore and aft, 
the soldierly picturesque marines stood pre- 
senting arms in the salute from the scarlet- 
coated British to the dapper lads of the Orient. 


(253) 


Of course everything was not ready—no 
exposition ever was quite prepared on the 
opening day—and in this case it was hardly 
expected to have all in readiness, as the ori- 
ginal day set was for May 13, the actual date 
of the landing on the peninsula at Jamestown, 
but it was found that John Smith had not 
considered the convenience of expositions 
when he first effected a landing on American 
soil. 

eae, ee 


It was a beautiful day, and great Hampton 
Roads lay bathed in sunlight, while the waters 
sparkled in whitecaps, as all the craft that 
could be gathered together splashed to and 
fro. Certainly a variety there was, from the 
trim private yacht of H. H. Rogers, the Kan- 
awa, with Mark Twain aboard, attired in 
white, greeting his newspaper friends, to many 
a craft that had been put out of commission, 
but now was repaired and furbished up to 
accommodate the throngs. 

With all its incompleteness, the Jamestown 
Exposition possesses a peculiar fascination; 
the splendid sight of the navies of the world, 
and those who have been to the Exposition 
in these days of the opening will feel all the 
pride of the pioneer when they revisit these 
scenes a few weeks later, when all has been 
finished. How they will walk about remark- 
ing on how beautifully this building has been 
finished and furnished, while places that were 
but barren wastes are radiant with beauty.: 
The government pier was not quite finished, 
and the arrangements for receiving the dis- 
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tinguished guests were not entirely perfected, 
but everyone got along goodnaturedly. There 
was “Uncle Joe” among the delegation of 
congressmen, who had awarded the Exposi- 
tion a million dollar loan, and though no one 
put on the airs of ‘‘the honored guests,” it 
was evident they were all enjoying themselves. 
When the long line of diplomats entered the 
grand stand, it made a picturesque back- 
ground for the President, as he rose to speak, 
waving the crowd back in its mad rush for- 











“Above all, we insist that, while facing 
changed conditions and new problems, 
we must face them in the spirit which 
our forefathers showed’ when they 
founded and preserved this Republic. 
The cornerstone of the Republic lies in 
our treating each man on his worth as a 
man, paying no heed to his creed, his 
birthplace, or his occupation, asking not 
whether he is rich or poor, whether he 
labors with head or hand; asking only 








THE FRANCIS SCOTT KEY MANSION, LOCATED IN GEORGETOWN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The author of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” is said to have lived in this house some time prior to acquiring his title, and 


was living there when the famous song was composed. The Francis Scott Key Memorial Association recently organ- 
ized in the City of Washington by prominent men, for the purpose of promoting, establishing and maintaining in that 
city a suitable and lasting memorial to the author Francis Scott Key, have purchased the Key Mansion, together with 
household property and heirlooms of the author. Among the incorporators are—Admiral George Dewey, Justice Ash- 
ley M. Gould, Job Barnard, Thos. H. Anderson, Daniel Thew Wright, and Louis McComas, District Commissioner 
Macfarland, Rear Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, Daniel W. Baker, F. S. Key Smith, Stuart McNamara, Wm. D. 


Hoover, Wm. Henry Dennis, John R. Young, Washington, D. C.; E. Clay Timanus and Henry Quarles, Baltimore,Md. 








ward to see him. Mounting a table, he de- 
livered one of the most forceful addresses that 
ever came from his lips, and no one who heard 
that speech could doubt the earnestness and 
sincerity of the speaker. It was a compre- 
hensive and scholarly address, and well suited 
to the occasion. There was a thrill in the 
last paragraph: 





whether he acts decently and honorably 
in the various relations of his life, whether 
he behaves well to his family, to his 
neighbors, to the state. We base our 
regard for each man on the essentials 
and not the accidents. We judge him 
not by his profession, but by his deeds; 
by his conduct, not by what he has ac- 
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Snapshot by Clineuinst, Washington, LD. C. 


SENATOR C. H. DICK OF OHIO, WHO HAS GATHERED TOGETHER 
THE PAPER FOR A LIVELY POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 
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Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, DC. 
THE “GRAND OLD MAN” OF AMERICA, SENATOR WM. B. 
ALLISON OF IOWA, IN A PASSING REFLECTION 

UNDER THE WALLS OF THE CAPITOL 
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Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 

REPRESENTATIVE LOUDENSLAGER OF NEW JERSEY, JUST 

THINKING OVER WHAT’S COMING IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN OF 1908 
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Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
SENATOR WM. P. FRY, WITH LONGING THOUGHTS OF THAT 
TROUT STREAM DOWN IN THE STATE 0’ MAINE 
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quired of this world’s goods. Other re- 
publics have fallen, because the citizens 
gradually grew to consider the interests 
of a class before the interests of the whole; 
for when such was the case, it mattered 
little whether it was the poor who plun- 
dered the rich, or the rich who exploited 
the poor; in either event, the end of the 
republic was at hand. We are resolute 
in our purpose not to fall into such a pit. 
This great republic of ours shall never 
become the government of a plutocracy, 
and it shall never become the govern- 
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ter of the average’ man; for we believe 
that if the average of character in the in- 
dividual citizen is sufficiently high, if he 
possesses those qualities which make him 
worthy of respect in his family life and in 
his work outside, as well as the qualities 
which fit him for success in the hard strug- 
gle of actual existence—that if such is 
the character of our individual citizen- 
ship, there is literally no height of triumph 
unattainable in this vast experiment 
of government by, of and for a free 


people.” 





THOMAS CIRCLE, ONE OF THE BEAUTY SPOTS IN OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL 


+ 
ment of a mob. God willing, it shall re- 
main what our fathers who founded it 
meant it to be—a government in which 


‘each man stands on his worth as a man, 


where each is given the largest personal 
liberty consistent with securing the well- 
being of the whole, and where so far as 
in us lies, we strive continually to secure 
for each man such equality of opportunity 


‘that in the strife of life he may have a 


fair chance to show the stuff that is in 
him. Weare proud of our schools and of 
the trained intelligence they give our 
children the opportunity to acquire. 
But what we care for most is the charac- 


The address of Harry St. George Tucker, 
President of the Exposition, was full of in- 
terest,—an erudite production, gleaming with 
well-rounded sentences. 


* * * 


Ambassador James Bryce had the honor 
to receive almost direct remarks in the Presi- 
dent’s opening address. 

After the exercises, which closed with the 
singing of “America,” the salad lunch was 
served in the History Hall, when the party 
returned to witness the parade. 

There was Mrs. Roosevelt, attired in a 
violet hat and gown, who attracted almost as 




















Photo by National Press Association i 
* SCENE AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF GENERAL GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
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much attention as the President. Besides 
the presence of the diplomatic corps, there 
were the admirals of the different navies of 
the world, and their aides; one could not 
help but observe the varied carriage and de- 
meanor of the divers nationalities, as the 
representatives marched down the platform 
and joined the procession. It was a study 
such as is seldom afforded. There was the 
dapper, moustached Frenchinan, the brusque, 
bearded Briton, the smooth-faced American, 
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illustrious father uttered the well-remem- 
bered words, ‘‘Let us have peace.” 

General Grant and Admiral Evans stood 
beside che President, and little Quentin Roose- 
velt was busy with his camera, taking snap 
shots with all the activity of the true Ameri- 
can boy. No sooner had the parade endea 
and the lines passed with ‘‘eyes right,” than 
the diplomatic line formed again and marched 
toward the Administration Building, where 
a public reception was given President Roose- 





A RARE VIEW OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C., SHOWING THE DOME OF THE 
CAPITOL IN THE DISTANCE 


and the heavy, up-turned visage of the Teu- 
ton. The whole assembly was the personi- 
fication of dignity. 

Down the beautiful greensward of the Lee 
Parade Ground, bordered with apple trees 
from Appomattox, came General Frederick 
T. Grant, on a prancing horse. The eldest 
son of President Grant, who had seen ser- 
vice in the Civil War, saluted Virginia as 
host. The parade ground was named in 
honor of General Robert E. Lee, and apple 
trees surrounding it are commemorative of 
that day at Appomatox, when General Grant’s 


velt, followed by another repast in History 
Hall. It was chiefly a salad day, a rare old- 
fashioned day of real enjoyment. 


* * * 


A number of senators and congressmen 
gathered in a little group for a moment’s 
respite, and then Uncle Joe and his jolly dele- 
gation of congressmen told good stories in 
their own irresistible manner. 

It was related how, in Washington, it is 
quite a fad to have the carriages of the not- 
ables announced after the conclusion of 
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Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
SECRETARY OF STATE RCOT “PUTTING ON THE GLOVES” REPRESENTATIVE KAHN OF CALIFORNIA LEAVING THE 
FOR A DIPLOMATIC BOUT CAPITOL AFTER A STRENUOUS DAY 
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Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 

SENATOR PETTUS OF ALABAMA, “ JUST HUMINATING,” SENATOR BEN TILLMAN STARTING OUT ON A DAY’S JOUST 
ACCORDING TO WOODROW WILSON’S IDEA WITHOUT HIS PITCHFORK 
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performance: ‘The carriage of the British 
ambassador,” ‘‘The carriage of the Austrian 
minister.” 

This particular night happened to be the 
seventeenth of March, St. Patrick’s Day, and 
when the play was over, and the carriages 
were called, some wag shouted:- “The car- 
riage of the Irish minister!” and even among 


" the self-contained throngs of theatergoers the 


ripple of amusement passed along, for an 


American crowd is always quick to see a ’ 














MRS. J. R. GARFIELD, WIFE OF J. R. GARFIELD, FORMERLY 
COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS, WHO RECENTLY SUC- 
CEEDED MR. HITCHCOCK AS SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


joke. With such merry talk the congres- 
sional group sitting on the green whiled away 
the time. 


* * * 


T seven-thirty sharp, on the evening of 
April 26, sitting on the veranda of the 
Inside Inn, we witnessed the climax of that 
day—a sight such as no people have ever 
looked on before. After a series of electric 
wig-wags, as vivid as a flash of forked light- 
ning, out from the five miles of ships, all in 
battle array, lying diagonally across as if con- 


scious of what was to follow, suddenly came a 
glow of light, and every hull was outlined in 
brilliant electric bulbs, and swiftly the glorified 
outline of masts, rigging and funnels all be- 
came visible, so that each vessel was easily dis- 
tinguished in lines of light. Over the flagship 
the searchlight played. Such a scene can 
scarcely be déscribed, and if there was nothing 
else to be looked upon on that opening day, 
that one hour repaid the visit. Somehow as 
I sat looking out on that scene, with the steady 
glow of the electric lights standing out against 
the sombre curtain of night, I could not help 
but feel that perhaps in the very dazzle of 
this brilliant pantomime of ships far out on 
the horizon there was a promise of peace, 
quite as effective as any augured by the prisms 
of the rainbow that cheered the heart of Noah. 

Some time later, Congressman Sherman 
might have been seen searching for his bag- 
gage, which had been transferred to six dif- 
ferent rooms, for the fact of the matter was 
that everybody was pretty well mixed up. 

Despite all these annoyances the Southern 
courtesy smoothed matters over, and it 
was rather enjoyable than otherwise to see 
everybody looking out for himself indepen- 
dently, and those who looked upon the in- 
completeness felt their curiosity whetted to 
return and see what this wonderful exposi- 
tion would be like when finished. 

Tired, but feeling that they had partici- 
pated in an event which means much toward 
bringing about the peace of the world, the 
diplomatic delegation returned to Washing- 
ton, to make final preparations for finding 
summer quarters. 


* * * 


(y= of the busiest men in Washington, 
not only during the sessions of Congress, 
but at all times, is Senator H. C. Hansbrough, 
who, from the date of the admission of North 
Dakota has been here devoting his talents 
and energies to the young commonwealth of 
which he is enthusiastically and justly proud. 

Senator Hansbrough has many legislative 
victories to his credit; indeed, it is doubtful 
if any other member of either branch has a 
greater number of triumphs. I- recall his 
very first effort in behalf of the people of his 
state, when he was a member of the House 
and secured the enactment of a law exclud- 
ing lotteries from the mails. This was a 
death blow to the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
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pany. At that time, certain parties in North 
Dakota were endeavoring to transplant the 
Louisiana institution to North Dakota soil. 
It was Mr. Hansbrough’s bill which became 
law in 1890 that prevented the success of 
the scheme. 

On his entrance into the Senate, in 1891, 
he at once took a commanding position in 
the business of legislation. He first secured 
some of the most desirabie committee assign- 
ments, and this has enabled him to bring 
about the enactment of many beneficial laws. 
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last session of Congress, he passed, among 
other beneficial measures, two joint resolu- 
tions relieving settlers from constant residence 
upon their lands during the severe winter. 
His work shows for itself in the Congressional 
Record, where it will be found as an evidence 
of his activity that, during the recent three 
months’ session of the Senate, he reported 
from the several committees of which he is a 
member thirty-five bills, and passed them in 
the Senate. Of this number, thirty-two oi 
them subsequently passed the House and were 











LASSOING A STEER FROM AN OLDSMOBILE, A POPULAR VACATION PASTIME WITH SEVERAL 
WESTERN CONGRESSMEN 


Among these may be mentioned the national 
irrigation act of 1902, and, more recently, 
the amendment to the denatured alcohol law. 
The fight against the latter measure was cen- 
tered in the Senate Committee on Finance, 
of which the senatot is a member. He got 
the bill out of the committee, and led the fight 
on the floor of the Senate, which resulted in 
the passage of the bill by an overwhelming 
vote. 

Being chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, gives him exceptional opportunities 
to enact legislation in the interest of the west- 
ern settlers. As an evidence of this, at the 


signed by the President. This is a record 
which stands unequalled in the recent annals 
of Congress. 

Mr. Hansbrough is conceded to be the 
leader in the Senate in all matters pertaining 
to temperance legislation. It was he who 
secured the adoption of the anti-canteen law, 
as well as the provision which prohibited the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in the Senate and 
House cafes. The American Anti-Saloon 
League, the legislative superintendent of 
which is Dr. E. C. Dinwiddie, has for a num- 
ber of years relied upon the senator to man- 
age their anti-liquor measures. 
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Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D.C. 
SENATOR PERKINS, AT A SIDE GLANCE, WHO HAS DECLARED 
THAT ROOSEVELT SHOULD BE ELECTED A SECOND TIME 





Snapshot by Cli: dinst, Washi. 4 D.C. 
“UNCLE” JOE CANNON, THE DISTINGUISHED SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WHO GROWS 
MORE POPULAR WITH THE PEOPLE EVERY DAY 




















Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
SENATOR N. B. SCOTT. THE POPULAR WEST VIRGINIA SENATOR 
WHO KNOWS HOW TO BOOK AND HANDLE POLITICAL 
SPEAKERS IN A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 








Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 





SENATOR TELLER, OF COLORADO, THE “GRAND OLD MAN” 
OF THE CENTENNIAL STATE, WHOSE LONG SENA- 
TORIAL CAREER HAS BEEN NOTABLE 
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Senator Hansbrough is quiet and unassum- 
ing, does not waste much time in speechifying, 
but may be found almost constantly at his 
desk delving into the intricate questions that 
come before legislators of industrious inclina- 
tions. The senator has earned, and now en- 
joys, a prestige in the upper House of Con- 
gress the value of which to his growing young 
state cannot be measured. His judgment 
and advice are invariably sought, even by 
his older colleagues, and his close friendship 





MR. SQUIERS, WHO REPRESENTS UNCLE SAM AT PANAMA. 
THIS IS NOT THE FIRST TIME HE HAS HAD TO DO WITH A 
CANAL PROPOSITION 


with President Roosevelt gives him a position 
of commanding influence. Senator Hans- 
brough was one of the first men who declared 
for President Roosevelt for a second elective 
term to the highest office in the gift of the 
people of the United States. 

This ‘ declaration was made in North 
Dakota newspapers friendly to the senator 
more than fifteen months ago, and at every 
opportunity since then the senator has re- 
iterated his belief that the President should 
succeed himself. In the light of recent events, 
the North Dakota senator is entitled to be 
regarded as something of a political prophet. 


HE American minister in Panama,. Mr. 

H. C. Squiers, is doing very effective 
work. This is not the first canal which he 
has had to-do with. In Pekin the besieged 
legations were bordered on one side by an 
old canal 200 feet wide and about fifty feet 
deep. This ran under the wall of the city. 
The boxers wanted to capture the point where 
this canal passed under the old wall, and, 
therefore, into the legation enclosures. Min- 
ister Squires, then secretary to the American 
Legation there, was appointed chief of staff 
to Claude M. MacDonald, the British min- 
ister. 

Beeause of his military service in the 
United States cavalry, Mr. Squiers had en- 
tire charge of all military operations, and his 
success is well described in the letters given 
below. 

The one of August 18 was written two 
days after the relief column entered Pekin. 
Mr. Squiers meets every question with the 
firm and effective decision of a trained dip- 
lomat. 


To H. G. Squiers, Chie} of Staff, 
Dear Mr. Squiers:— July 16. 


The enemy have made a barricade in 
the wall immediately above the Ameri- 
can Legation; they have not fired from 
it yet, but this doubtless is a pleasure to 
come. I think if possible we ought to get 
on with the canal barricade as soon as 
possible. 

I hope you have not lost sight of the 
countermining in the well, it will quiet 
the minds of the men. A couple of shafts 
will do. Yours sincerely, 

CLAUDE M. MaAcDonaLp. 


My Dear Squiers:~ August 18, 1900. 
A few lines to thank you most heartily 
for the excellent and loyal support which 
you have at all times given me during the 
seige. That it has been brought to so 
successful an issue, is very largely due to 
your ability and foresight, and I only hope 
that if ever I am in a tight hole it may be 
my good fortune to have so good a man 
to turn to. In your son I found a most 
efficient and gallant A. D. C. whose cool- 
ness under fire was the admiration of 
everybody. Believe me, my dear Squiers, 
Yours very sincerely, 
CLAUDE M. MacDona Lp. 
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TOM JOHNSON OF OHIO, NOW IN TRAINING FOR ANOTHER MODERN AUTOMOBILE CAMPAIGN. 
“HE IS WILLING”—THEY SAY IN OHIO—TO BECOME A DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT 
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HE unveiling of the statue of George B. 
McClellan was one of the events which 
occur betimes at the Capital city and have a 
deep significance, for upon these occasions 


- pages of history are vivified and deeds of 


valor of an earlier time are illuminated. We 
recall the fact that, with all his faults, ‘Little 
Mac” had the love and admiration of the old 








Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
JUSTICE WHITE OF THE SUPREME COURT, HAILING A STREET 
CAR WITH A CONSCIOUSNESS THAT HIS DECISIONS ARE RIGHT 


soldiers who served under him, and has re 
ceived a worthy though it may be a tardy 
tribute, which is characteristic of the procras- 
tination that so exasperated the goverment 
and people at that time when he was in com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. Many 
new sidelights were thrown upon the picture 


of his career in the conversation incident to 
the placing of the statue. 

Every statue that is added to Washington 
in this way will be a source of inspiration for 
men in public and civil life, who will be urged 
on to aspire to the greatest honor that can be 
bestowed on them, the loving and enduring 
tribute of a nation’s appreciation, expressed 
in sculptured marble or moulded bronze. 


* * * 


NE of the young men who has done 

splendid work on the Isthmus, is: E. 
P. Shannon, private secretary to Engineer 
Stevens. He was born in 1880, in Mil- 
waukee, educated in the common schools, sup- 
plemented with two years in college; began 
in 1898, as stenographer to the chief engineer 
of the Wisconsin Central. After three years 
he was offered the same position with the 
purchasing agent of that road; in 1902 he 
became secretary to the general agent of the 
Central States Dispatch. From there, after 
being in the general manager’s office of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, 
he was appointed secretary to Mr. Stevens, 
who was then Vice President. As soon as 
Mr. Stevens was elected for the Isthmus, he 
asked Mr. Shannon to come with him. Dur- 
ing the chief’s absence from the Isthmus even 
the heads of departments old enough to be 
his father affectionately addressed Shannon 
as Chief, and it is not too much to say that 
many important measures passed in Mr. 
Stevens’ absence were acted on because he 
said the Chief would approve them. Mr. 
Stevens himself once said with what is be- 
lieved to be a good deal of truth: ‘‘Shannon 
gets the hell and I get the credit.” 


* * * 


ALK about making money! Just stand 
beside Director Sullivan of the Engrav- 
ing and Printing Department, and watch how 
work is planned and exectted so that the 
day’s output totals over $1,000;000,000 in 
securities and stamps of all kinds. Congress 
scarcely seems to realize the steady and im- 
mense expansion of the work of this depart- 
ment, whose records show that it has increased 
nine-fold from 1898 to 1906, and since then 
seems to continue to expand in like geometri- 
cal progression. 
Secretary Shaw called attention to the needs 
of a new building for this department; using 
rather strong language. He said: 
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“T doubt if a worse sweat-shop exists on 
earth than the factory in which the govern- 
ment manufactures its money, its bonds, its 
internal revenue and post office stamps. The 
condition of the employes, especially in the 
summer time, is well-nigh unbearable, and 
every consideration pleads for improvement.” 
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SENATOR THOMAS CARTER OF MONTANA, WHO WON HIS 
FIRST PUBLIC RECOGNITION AS A PEERLESS BOOK-AGENT 


This arraignment of a national work-shop 
is of immense interest to those who advocate 
government ownership; for few seem to 
understand how difficult it is to remedy faulty 
conditions when they effect a government 
department; and if this fact were realized, 
the responsive and initiative force of private 
ownership, and its virtue in correcting abuses, 
would be more generally appreciated. 

A senator not long ago remarked that the 
most remarkable amount of work for the 
amount of money expended was done in the 
place where Uncle Sam makes his money— 
in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. 
Overtime work is often necessary to supply 
the 8,000,000 sheets of United States notes 
and certificates required each day by the treas- 
urer of the United States. It is already esti- 
mated that the demand for the coming year 
must increase at least six per cent., and if Con- 
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gress insists on redemption of more bank notes 
and certificates for clean money, and a more 
elastic currency, the facilities for the printing 
and engraving are absolutely inadequate to 
meet the demands. 


* * * 


HE tennis court of President Roosevelt 

has this season been recruited .by the 
presence of Postmaster-General George von 
L. Meyer. In the early summer, the Presi- 
dent has a wide variety of recreation, ranging 
from a gallop on his favorite saddle horse 
down the yellow clay of the Virginia road, to 
a game of tennis near the executive office. 
The recreation is certainly pretty strenuous, 
and the President delights to surround him- 
self with athletic young college men who 
must never hesitate at a five-bar fence in 
riding. 

The “tennis cabinet” now includes Sec- 
retary of the Interior James R. Garfield, 
Herbert Knox Smith, head of the Department 
of- Corporation; Gifforth Pinchot, chief of 











Snapshot by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
SENATOR ELKINS Wi.0 KNOWS A THING OR TWO OF PUBLIC 
LIFE, AND HOW TO RUN A HOT CAMPAIGN IN AN OVERCOAT 


the Forestry Department; Laurence O. 
Murray, assistant secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and Robert 
Bacon, assistant secretary of state, a class- 
mate of the President at Harvard. M. Jules 
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Jusserand, the French ambassador, also plays 
tennis with a vim and skill which often wins 
a game. . 

It is certainly an object lesson to look upon 
the President, as he stands in the green-en- 
closed court near the executive office, with 
its array of port holes, engaged in a game of 
tennis, his head covered with an old slouch 
hat, with the brim pulled low down over his 
glasses, to keep the sun out of his eyes, wear- 
ing blue trousers turned up at the bottom, 
and girt around the waist with a belt, with a 
white shirt open at the neck, with the sleeves 





ARTHUR B. STATTER, ANOTHER BRIGHT YOUNG MAN WHO 
WAS APPOINTED ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


rolled up, baring his muscular forearms, and 
shod in leather tennis shoes, he certainly looks 
like a champion athlete, as he rushes to meet 
and drive the balls, as if he were in earnest. 

Baron Speck Von Sternberg, the German 
ambassador, frequently joins the President 
in his daily ride, and the horsemanship of 
either would attract attention were they simply 
gentlemen riders and not otherwise promi- 
nent. 

Sometimes other recreations are followed 
by a long walk to the palisades, through the 
sparsely-settled neighborhoods. In these 
pedestrian tours the President “gallops” 
through the woods, and makes a test of his 


wind, “‘keeps in condition,” as the athletes 
say, and remains “hard as a flint.” Some- 
times in these long walks, he has his groom 
meet him with his saddle-horse at a certain 
point, and rides back to Washington at a 
whirlwind pace. 


* * * 


HERE is in Washington an excellent 
governmental training school for young 
men—it is the Treasury Department, in 
which nearly all the assistant sectetaries have 
been young men—often not over thirty. The 
latest assistant secretary to the secretary of the 
Treasury is Mr. Arthur F. Statter, until re- 
cently private secretary to Secretary Shaw. 
Mr. Statter began his career as a newspaper 
man in Sioux City, but tiring of life there, or 
considering that chances for advancement 
were more frequent farther West, he pulled 
up stakes and halted not until he reached 
Walla Walla, Washington. Here he again 
entered upon newspaper work, and a little 
later assisted one of the principal men of the 
paper in his canvass for a United States sena- 
torship. The campaign was successful, and 
Mr. Statter went to Washington as secretary 
to the new senator. Here his good work at- 
tracted the attention of Secretary Shaw, and 
it was thus that he came to be associated with 
the Treasury Department, into which he en- 
tered on February 1st as one of the three 
assistant secretaries, an office which fre- 
quently serves as a stepping-stone to greater 
things for those who hold it. Being a ‘‘Cor- 
nell boy,’’ his career will be watched with 
especial interest by his old chums and others 
who have been associated with the good old 
Alma Mater. 


* * x 


CCORDING to recent statistics, the 
public lands in the United States today 
aggregate 500,000,000 acres, and it has been 
suggested that these should be sold at $1.25 
an acre, creating a fund of $625,000,000, or 
at $2.25 an acre, bringing the fund up to 
$1,240,000,000. At present the lands in 
question are of little value, so that the price 
of two dollars and a half is considered ex 
cessive. From the sale of these lands a fund 
of $33,000,000 has already been created and 
devoted to irrigation; operations began in 
1g02, and it is now proposed to build up a 
national drainage fund in the same way. 
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As the lands are reclaimed, the purchaser 
would be expected to pay the expense of the 
work done in annual installments, and in this 
way all the money expended for internal im- 
provements will be returned to the govern- 
ment, and each man will have value for which 
he has paid, and at the same time will receive 
the full advantage of the reclamation work. 
This makes the sale of the land a federal 
government fund, rather than a state or sec- 


During the next few years, the National 
Drainage Fund promises to assume very re- 
spectable proportions. 


* * * 


HE publication of the portrait of E. A. 
MacDowell, the great composer, in the 
May issue of. the National Magazine, has 
brought to us the pathetic reminder that the 
greatest work of this man’s life and work as 
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tional fund, and on that basis the National 
Drainage Association have begun their work. 

The only drainage work actually begun by 
the government at the present time is at Mud 
Lake, Minnesota. This involves a district 
of over 400,000 acres, of which 130,000 acres 
is government land. ‘The assessment on this 
land in Mud Lake district is three dollars 
and a quarter per acre. 

A bill on this subject was introduced by 
Senator Clapp of Minnesota at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, which was favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands. 


an eminent composer, were the Saga sym- 
phonies, to which attention was called ina 
the White House shortly after the article by 
President Roosevelt on the Sagas which ap- 
peared in a current periodical. 

In the rush-away life of today, no other 
subject is so interesting as that of the sagas 
and fclk-lore of an earlier time, reflecting 
quaint and peaceful conditions of life impos- 
sible in our day. 

The sagas were the stories told by the blue- 
eyed Norsemen, and it may be that from the 
word saga has come our modern ‘‘sagacious.”’ 
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Today, in Ireland and other European coun- 
tries, the folk-lore of the people is chanted in 
a minor strain, being handed down from 
father to son in the native tongue—strange, 
unforgotten stories, never printed. 


* * * 


Something slightly resembling this may be 
seen in the lumber camps of the North and 
West, where the men all join in songs and 
stories, that are chanted and told about the 
camp fire, though not in the plaintive minor 
chords that tell the tale of the hazy past. 

It was the grasping of this subtle, almost 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BOTANICAL GARDENS IN WASHINGTON, 
WHICH BRIDAL COUPLES ALWAYS VISIT 


supernatural note in music that made Mac- 
Dowell great in music, and there is something 
in his composition that brings with it the very 
message of a by-gone time, and yet seems to 
presage the terrible fate which has overtaken 
the talented musician. Knowing that he has 
lost his mind in his zealous overwork, one 
seems to hear a plaintive note of warning or 
direful prophecy in some of his compositions. 


* * * 


It is not wonderful that this same attrac- 
tive theme should have inspired one of the 
most capable articles which ever came from 
the pen of Theodore Roosevelt 
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ASSING by the War Department, I was 
startled to see a large red flag waving 
inthe wind. It was spring-time, and we won- 
dered if some new foreign complication had 
sprung up, of which we had not heard through 
the daily papers. What was Secretary Taft 
doing? On a nearer approach, we soon 
discovered that the War Department had 
been having a house cleaning, and it was 
then going through a sort of ‘‘rummage sale.” 
An auctioneer had been installed, which ex- 
plained the presence of the red flag—not im- 
plying a meeting of anarchists. 


* * * 


After using the lemon which was ‘“‘handed” 
him for the purpose of clearing his throat, 
the auctioneer began to offer sundry office 
furnishings for ‘‘a song, and sing it yourself.” 
Office desks, typewriters, and rugs came out 
one by one, and were quickly sold, though 
there was no rush; for even the distinguished 
Secretary Taft’s old desk was not bid up— 
he is not yet president. The people bid de- 
liberately, but they were aggressive about 
their purchases, and bandied remarks with 
the crowd which were studies in themselves. 
Typewriters that had seen many years of ser- 
vice went for from one dollar and a half to 
thirty-one dollars. When an army wagon 
was put up, the auctioneer grew very eloquent: 

“‘Here is a genu-eye-ine ‘forty-niner,’ that 
sailed with General Lee in the tide of adver- 
sity against him. It is as good as new today 
—only wants a little scrubbing, and it has 
been just a trifle scorched in a fire—would 
make a good coal wagon—” 

At this point, some wag in the crowd sug- 
gested “‘charcoal wagon,” taking into account 
the fact that the historic wagon had. been 
scorched. 


* * * 


According to the appraisers’ estimate, the 
government made a good thing on the sale; 
for alntost everything brought a higher price 
than had been estimated. It was grimly sug- 
gested that Uncle Sam might now make 
auctioneers federal officials, and in that way 
be sure of realizing good value on old prop- 
erty; for it cannot be denied that when any- 
thing has the seal of the approval oi Uncle 
Sam, its value is considerably enhanced—at 
least in the opinion of his nieces and nephews 
looking for souvenir bargains. 
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CHANCE paragraph in the letter of 

a mutual friend led to my epistolary 
acquaintance with an American artist in 
England. He was following in the footsteps 
of Benjamin West, and had made for himself 
a place in the world of art. An affectionate 
uncle introduced me postally to Arthur 
Jule Goodman, and the correspondence grew 
regarding the work of this young artist. The 
frontispiece in the May National, the repro- 
duction of “The Signal,” tells the story of 
his manner of painting better than I can ex- 


ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN, THE ARTIST. THE FRONTISPIECE IN THE NATIONAL FOR MAY, 
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acter in your work,” he insists, “‘means every- 
thing, and when you nail it down, discard 
toy hammers and stipling brushes, and take 
the big brushes—whitewash brushes if nec- 
essary. Think of Roddin’s work—go in with 
every muscle swelling, and conquer.” 


* * * 


In his Wigwam Studios in Nottingham- 
shire, England, this young American artist 
does a great deal of work for the English 
periodicals, but maintains the high ideals of 





“THE SIGNAL,” WAS FROM BIS BRUSH 


press it. Arthur Jule Goodman is an artist 
who stands out rugged and square for a dis- 
tinctive national art. He is devoted to his 
art, always ready to contribute something 
for the benefit of his chosen profession. His 
younger brothers and sisters of the brush are 
constantly in his mind; for he too has had 
his struggle with adversity. In writing of 
art, he insists “‘when I say ‘national,’ I mean 
American art,” for it is his hope and convic- 
tion that there is a ‘National Art” crystaliz- 
ing today in America. “Strength of char- 


early student days and proclaims that there 
is something hopeful in his belief that a na- 
tional ‘‘manner” of painting is already tak- 
ing root in America; with such sturdy cham- 
pions as Mr. Goodman, art in America will 
mean art in the truest and broadest sense of 
the word. Meantime, Mr. Goodman is cheer- 
ful and patient in his long years of exile from 
his native land, never relinquishing the spirit 
of truth in art, as it must and will be ex- 
pressed in the genius that now lies fallow 
among our American boys and girls, but which 
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it is hoped will soon find expression in a new 
note of National American art. No painter 
__ or writer can ever hope to do enduring work 
unless he clings tenaciously to those subjects 
with which his childhood and nativity have 
associated him. Those things that grip most 
firmly upon us, and present a new field for 
glorious endeavor, are usually the things that 
come to us in every-day life, but the innate 
beauty of which is often seen only by the 
eye of the true artist? whose privilege it is 
to reveal it to those about him. 
om 

A glimpse of Mr. Goodman’s career in 
England gives us a pictute of the American 
artists abroad working among themselves in 
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THE ROOSEVELT DOGS. NOT THE DOGS OF WAR, BUT VERY 
FINE DOGS, ALL THE SAME 





friendly rivalry, each seeking to strike a 
higher note, and when a fellow artist succeeds 
there is no jealousy; for it is felt that every 
achievement adds lustre to the great causé, 
setting before the workers a higher goal for 
which to strive. ‘Strength is only measured 
by struggle,” writes Mr. Goodman. 

In his studio at Gedling, the young artist 
has a habit of writing down the sayings ci 
great men, and setting them on the wall of 
his studio; he calls this his ‘‘good words 
corner,” and here are some of these golden 
maxims:— 

“Do today’s work today.” 

“Talent sees opportunity; genius creates, 
but only patience and labor reap its most 
perfect fruits.” 

“Accept the three great gifts the world 
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offers you—Truth, Beauty, Love, and en- 
rich your art.” 

Mr. Goodman wrote me of an incident of 
his first day at the Paris school of art, when 
his master took the small brushes away from 
him and handed him some large ones. The 
young painter said: “I cannot do it with 
these.” 

In his suave way, the Frenchman replied: 
“You are here to learn the right way.” 

“Ophelia” was Mr. Goodman’s first salon 
picture, concerning wnich a Cleveland boy, 
his friend, made a criticism when he said: 
“Someone left the door open and the wind 
biew it in.” Later, a well-known American 
millionaire saw the painting, and was deeply 
impressed with its strength. 

After completing the portrait of Ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Mr. Goodman received the 
following commendation from him: 

“‘T am more convinced than ever that care 
and willingness to listen to the judgment of 
otkers has done much in aid of your skill.” 

Mr. Goodman is a champion for honesty 
in art, and has high ideals; he declares that 
his work illustrates the motto of the Flemish 
portrait painter, Van Dyck:—‘‘As I can, not 


‘as I would.” 


The painting entitled ‘‘King and Pap- 
poose,” was presented to King Edward by 
Colonel W. F. Cody, and the original hangs 
in buckingham Palace. 

The drawing, ‘Chief Walks Under the 
Ground,” was accepted by the king, and 
presented to the Princess Albert Edward 
“The Signal” and a number of other famous 
Indian pieces were made under Colonel 
Cody’s supervision, when.Mr. Goodman was 
with the Wild West Show, where he had the 
rare opportunity of painting Indian life with 
real Indians as models always close at hand. 
As has been written of the work of Mr. Charles 
Warren Stoddard, ‘‘He could write about an 
ash barrel and make it interesting,” or of Mr 
Sargent that ‘‘he could paint an ash barrel 
and have it beautiful,’ so Mr. Goodman has 
grasped the fact that the simple virile truth 
is at the bottom of all enduring art. 


* * * 


HE Peace_Congress, held in New York 
City during April, was indeed a world 
event, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie richly de 
served the high honors there bestowed upon 
him. In heart, soul and fortune, Mr. Carne- 
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MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, FROM A PAINTING PRESENTED TO ONE OF HIS LIBRARIES BY 
REPRESENTATIVE McCLEARY 
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gie is consecrated to one of the loftiest missions 
allotted to men. The Peace Congress was 
a memorable gathering, with an influence 
far-reaching — in fact, it was one of the most 
noted international events ever held outside 
of the City of Washington. It did much to 
impress the American people with the broad- 
gauged ideals of peace as a practical business 
proposition for this age. It brought to mind 
the dreams of Cobden, whose life was de- 
voted to effort for the prevention of war and 
destruction, and to furtherance of the science 
that will lead to the general happiness of 
mankind, and make this life of ours a pat- 
tern for the happiness of another life. One 
of the books that largely influenced the life 
and thought of Cobden was none other than 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Essays.” 
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SNAPSHOT OF SENATOR FORAKER OF OHIO (ON THE RIGHT) 
LOOKING FOR SECRETARY TAFT. ON THE LEFT, WITH A 
WHITE VEST, IS SENATOR BURROWS OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Carnegie has also provided $750,000 
for the building of the Bureau of American 
Republics at Washington, which is directly in 
line with the objects of the Peace Congress. 
Congress voted $200,000 toward the building, 
and the fifteen other republics represented 
contributed $30,000. This is looked upon 
as the ‘‘outward and visible sign” of the ulti- 
mate union of all the American republics, 
even as the nations have all been unified by 
commercial interchange. 

William C. Fox, formerly director of the 
Bureau of American Republics, is now minis- 
ter for Ecquador. Congressman Cooper of 


Wisconsin is chairman on insular affairs, 
which is closely associated with the American 
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Bureau of Republics in the solving of the 
problems incidental to insular government. 


* * * 


T a recent banquet of the Wisconsin So- 
ciety in New York, a splendid tribute 
was paid to ex-Senator Spooner, Wisconsin’s 
honored son. Stirring speeches were made, 
indicating an appreciation of honorable and 
capable public service such as Senator Spooner 
has rendered. The society has reason to be 
proud of the success of its dinners. Ex-Sec- 
retary Shaw, in a speech on this occasion, 
gave a concise summing up of the financial 
situation, pointing out that while business 
expands on certain lines, at certain seasons, - 
in the buying and selling of crops, the money 
supply of the country remains rigid, and that 
something must be done to adjust the methods 
of business to the supply of currency, or vice 
versa. : 

No country in the world has ever done so 
much business on credit, or honor, as the 
United States. The wonderful story of the 
control of the currency reads like one of the 
dreams of Croesus—the recital of steadily- 
increasing wealth, as objects are touched by 
American fingers—the enormous deposits in 
the savings banks tell their own story. Over 
$12,215,000,000 may now be found in these 
banks, and this aggregation of money repre- 
sents a great body of individual depositors. 
An increase of over $865,000,000 for last year 
alone, and an increase within the past ten 
years of one hundred and forty-two per cent. 
The Southern states show a gain of two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine per cent., while New 
England, with its old-time thrift, has only 
doubled, showing an increase of fifty-six per 
cent. ’ 

With all this tremendous increase of the 
banking power of the nation, there is still the 
problem of providing some means of meeting 
the reactionary tide in the supply of currency, 
because the stringency of currency, always 
occurs during the surfeit of business prosperity 
and the ‘‘bumper” crops. 


* * * 


E are certainly a nation of beef-eaters; 
for over $2,000,000,000 a year are 
spent for the nation’s meat alone, which 
means over 1,000 pounds to each family. 
The consumers of the country spent $41,- 
000,000 additional for their meat, as shown 
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by the accounts for last year. Enough stock 
is driven to market every year to average nine 
animals to every tick of the clock for a ten 
hour day. 

The new inspection law for meat seems to 
be working satisfactorily. It has been re- 
marked by an enterprising foreigner, who 
has just completed a tour of this country, 
that in no country in the world has he seen 
meat so abundantly and constantly used. 
He said that the luxuries of other countries 
are in America regarded as every-day neces- 
sities, and. he insisted that the strong virile 





GOVERNOR HOGGETT OF ALASKA, WHO SAYS “‘IT’s A GREAT 
COUNTRY UP THERE” 


initiative force of Americans was best shown 
in our meat bills. ‘Billions for meat and 
not one cent for bilious croakers” is the 
chorus of a new lobby song. Of course 
“‘meat” may mean “pork.” 
7 ee Ae 
FTER serving as governor of Alaska for 
- one year, Wilford B. Hoggett, formerly 
of Boonville, Indiana, has seen the country 
prosper in a marked degree, and in speaking 
of the progress recently made by the terri- 
tory, said:— 
“ Alaska is at the present time in fine shape. 
Last year $21,250,000 worth of gold was re- 
moved from the sands, while only $2,500,000 
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were accounted for the year before. Almost 
$1,000,000 was realized in the mining of 
copper. 

“We do not worry about politics up there, 
and consequently have few troubles. All of 
our time is devoted to mining and building, 
and the man with the pick and shovel is the 
man who counts for something. 

“‘Congress has been mighty good to us. It 
has appropriated $250,000 for public roads, 
$190,000 for the extension of cable and tele- 
graph lines, $240,000 for river and harbor 
improvements and $100,000 for the educa- 
tion of the natives. 

“The fisheries of Alaska are good and are 
getting better all the time. The industry 
has developed wonderfully within the last 
few years, and gives employment to hundreds 
of people. 

‘Railroads are being constructed all over 
the territory, and the whole country is on the 
boom. The roads are now in better shape 
than at any time in the history of the terri- 
tory, and during my term as governor I shall 
do all possible in the extension of the roads 
and other modern advantages.” : 
ee 


Governor Hoggett is a self-made man. At 
the early age of fourteen, he was graduated 
from the public schools at Boonville, Indiana. 
After his graduation, he was admitted to the 
naval academy at Annapolis, where at the 
early age of eighteen he was graduated as the 
youngest member of his class, with third 
honors. At the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, President McKinley recog- 
nized his military ability, and made him a 
member of the naval strategy board at Wash- 
ington. At the close of the war, he resigned 
his position and went to Alaska as the ‘head 
of wealthy mining interests, and he retained 
the superintendency of a string of mines in 
the Juneau district until he was made gover- 
nor by appointment of President Roosevelt. 
At the time of his appointment he was post- 
master of Juneau, which he also resigned. 
The first official move of Governor Hoggett 
was the removal of the capital from Sitka to 
Juneau. 

* * * 


URING recent years, there has been a 
keen interest in ‘‘Wild West’’ stories. 
One was recently related by a certain con- 
gressman which shows that the Eastern ten- 
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derfoot is not always so much a butt for ridi- 
cule as he is usually made to appear. 

During the visit of this particular tender- 
foot to a certain Western town, it was decided 
by the natives to show the tenderfoot just 
what the “Wild West” was when aroused. 
One of the men paused before the stranger, 
flourishing his revolver: 

“‘Say, stranger, see that man down the 
street, smoking a cigar? Well, I can shoot 
it out of his mouth.” Crack went the pistol, 
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companions and stood silent with a discon- 
solate air. 

‘“How’s the shootin’ match, Bill?” asked 
someone in the group. 

“Darn that ‘velvet hoof,’” he growled; 
“what d’ye suppose he did? ‘Took that barn 
door off the hinges, and set it on edge, and 
only gave me less than an inch to shoot at in 
a hundred yards. Yes, he got the money— 
what will you have?” 

From this tale the congressman drew his 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ADDRESSING THE MULTITUDE AT THE OPENING OF THE 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


and back came the yell, ‘Hold on, Bill, 
you mustn’t spoil my cigars that way!” The 
visitor seemed duly impressed with the idea 
that he had indeed struck the reat ‘Wild 
West,” but there was a twinkle in his eye 
that should have served as a danger signal. 

“Tt was good shooting, all right, but I bet 
you fifty dollars you can’t hit a barn door at 
one hundred yards,” said Mr. T. Foot to the 
crack marksman. 

Bill and the stranger retired to the region 
where barn doors might be found, Bill in- 
dulging in sundry chuckles as to the ‘easy 
money.” Not long after, he rejoined his 


conclusions that some folks think some con- 
gressmen have a barn door policy, and his 
opponents think it is an easy matter to punch 
it full of holes; but when he gets the policy 
twisted around to suit him, and sets it on 
edge—why, then it can’t be hit. 


* * * 


W: aré advancing: rapidly along musical 
lines in these days, and American 
prima donnas are becoming pre-eminent as 
stage nightingales. Miss Ellen Beach Yaw 
was born in Buffalo, but spent her childhood 
in California. Her voice has always been 
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noted for its wonderful compass, and her high 
notes are peerless. She studied under Marchesi 
in Paris, and it was refreshing to hear her say 
how delightful it was to ‘‘get back home.” 
‘“‘Everything is so settled and conservative, 
and there is so much sameness abroad. Here 
everything is alive, the very atmosphere and 
bearing of the people around fairly made me 
dizzy when I first returned home,” she said. 
Miss Yaw is known on the stage as Mlle. 
Elvanni, and her ambition has always been 
to do earnest work. To those who have 
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heard her sing, it is gratifying to learn that 
her marriage to a well-known Boston lawyer 
will not materially interfere with her career 
as a prima donna. Miss Yaw evidently was 
not one of those young ladies who ‘“‘do not 
believe. in long engagements,” for she has 
been engaged for nine years, ever since she 
went abroad to continue her studies. It has 
been said that she is changing her name to 
escape the mortification of being described 
by some of the ubiquitous newspaper report- 
ers as “‘Miss Ellen Beast Yaw.” 


ee oe 
ANY public men of today are fighting 


off deafness and visiting eminent ear 
specialists to ward it off.. It is said that 
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at least one-fourth of the Senate is being 
treated for deafness, throat trouble, or fail- 
ing sight; and the work of keeping the vocal 
chords of public speakers in shape is indeed 
a task worthy of the care and attention of an 
ultra specialist, for the throat of any public 
speaker is a very delicate organism. 

It is claimed that onions have wonderful 
curative qualities; and one of the senators, 
whom I have recently visited, insisted that 
during the summer vacation he should eat 
all the onions he could possibly get hold of, 
as he had found that odorous root had bene- 
ficial results on his vocal chords. In Wash- 
ington, of course, the wholesome but humble 
vegetable is tabooed, but during the days at 
home, the onions have a prominent place at 
almost every meal. So, during this summer’s 
vacation, it is expected that quite a number 
of legislators will revel in the onion cure. 
Now a grim cynic has remarked that if some 
statesmen would cultivate keener ears and 
the voice less, public work would be better 
accomplished. This man when overheard 
was immediately handed a lemon—and an 
onion also. 


* * * 


AN I ever forget that drive through the 
country to the Wayside Inn? It was 
a June day beneath the shadowing elms, and 
the bright sun shone down upon us and upon 
the old vine-clambered, lichen-covered tavern. 
Here and there the thick undergrowth had 
sprung up, where years ago had been the fer- 
tile fields of the old-time yeomen, and in other 
places we noticed lines of old oaks and elms, 
as historic as the Wayside Inn itself. 

The first thing we wished for on our arrival 
was to hear the story of the old house; and 
we learned that it was built by David Howe 
in 1683 to 1690, and was kept ‘by his family 
as a tavern for over two hundred years, being 
handed down from father to son. The last 
of the race died in 1860. From the owner’s 
came the hostelry’s first name, Howe’s Tavern, 
but in 1860 Longfellow gave it the attractive 
name of the Wayside Inn, which has clung 
to it up to the present time. 

Judge Samuel Sewall, Washington and La- 
fayette have been entertained within these 
walls, as well as many other distinguished 
men; for this Inn has seen the’ longest con- 
tinuous service of any American house of 
public entertainment. Colonel Howe, its 
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famous landlord during the Revolutionary 
War, was one of those rare old hosts that one 
reads of, and the Inn, being situated on one 
of the most important post roads out of 
Boston, became a popular wayside tavern, 
long before Longfellow made it known the 
world over. Before the days of railroads, it 
was a stopping place for travelers en route 
for New York, Albany, Springfield and Wor- 
cester, and today it is a pleasure to the lover 
of antiques to linger there. Even the sta- 
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has since incorporated in his “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.” We seemed almost to hear 
the story of King Robert of Sicily, as related 
by the Italian to his brother poets, in the 
shadows of the firelight. 

At the rear end of the hall is the ballroom. 
What scenes of festivity the whale-oil lamps 
and candles must have illumined beneath 
those low-studded ceilings! On the seats 
along the wall sat the beauties of other days, 
clad in quaint, short-waisted gowns, while 
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tionery carries one back to old times, with its 
quaint device of a red horse and dates and 
initials, “‘D. H. 1686,” “E. H. 1746,” evi- 
dently the original sign of the house when 
it was the Red Horse Tavern. 

Our inspection of the Inn seemed like a 
dream. There was the old-fashioned tap 
room, where the genial souls that once gath- 
ered there still seemed to be regaling each 
other with the story of the events of their 
day. Across the hall was the place where 
the troup of kindred spirits sat in the fire- 
light to tell those adventures that Longfellow 


. 


the gallant beaux—arrayed in knee breeches, 
elaborate vests and coats and lace cravats— 
bowed before them, and lead them out to 
tread the stately minuet to the strains of the 
old harpischord that stands on a little plat- 
form at one end of the room. We were sud- 
denly transplanted to an atmosphere of pow- 
dered queues and ringlets, ‘other manners, 
other days,” of two centuries ago. 

Upstairs we saw the quaint old bed where 
Lafayette slept, and all the rooms on every 
floor are replete with invaluable relics. 
Among the art treasures is a rare study of 
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Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the house 


is filled with antiques; for the first time, I. 


saw an iron used for mulling ale. To ‘mine 
host Lemon,” the present proprietor, much 
credit is due for the furnishings and preser- 
vation of the historic atmosphere of the Way- 
side Inn. Mr. Lemon is a man in love with 
antiques and curios, and he has made the 
Wayside Inn a retreat which admits us in 
one magic moment into the atmosphere of 
an older day, taking us at a single step far 
from the rush and bustle of modern life. I 
know of no more delightful place in which 
to spend a week or two. The Inn is asso- 
ciated in my mind with Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, the personal friend of Longfellow, 
and my visit there will always remain a de- 
lighftul memory of a time when I seemed to 
come into personal touch with poets and pa- 
triots who have done much for American liter- 
ature and liberty. 


* *- * 


HERE is an added pleasure in meeting 

an old friend in Washington, and in 
grasping his hand with the feeling that there 
are just a few hours of holiday that may be 
enjoyed together to go around and see the 
sights, before we buckle down into the busi- 
ness harness again. 

Here was Mr. Asher, an old-time friend, 
on his return from the South. His life has 
apparently been absorbed in one of the larg- 
est business enterprises of the country, and 
yet the first thing he wanted to see was the 
Smithsonian Institute. Says I: ‘Is here a 
scientist incognito?” We wandered down 
the old lane by the Mall, and visited the Na- 
tional Museum, looking upon the nucleus of 
a national art gallery,—a collection of paint- 
ings which were the gift of Harriet Lane 
Johnson, niece of President Buchanan, once 
mistress of the White House for her bachelor 
uncle. 

We stopped to look upon the uniform, 
epaulettes and sword of General Grant, and 
the death masks of President Lincoln and 
President’ McKinley. The military accou- 
terments of General Sherman and Winfield 
Scott—a nation’s heirlooms, associated with 
its illustrious men. Here is evidenced the 
evolution of the nation. At the Smithsonian 
Institute, given to the United States by an 
Englishman named Smithson, with its castle- 
like towers, my friend seemed to be especially 
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interested, as we respectfully bowed our heads 
at the donor’s tomb at the entrance. 

My friend was an embryo scientist, I dis- 
covered. While we started in at the children’s 
room, looking at birds and butterflies, and at 
the trickling fountain in the center and the 
decorated frieze, the time slipped away into 
an hour and twenty minutes,—we were so 
interested in these rarely fascinating objects 
which are provided for the entertainment of 
the children — but are we not all children? 

We passed on to an extensive collection of 
butterflies and bugs, until I began to have a 
suspicion that my friend was in reality a 
bugologist, as well as a business man. If 
they had all come to life, what a lively time 
we should have had, especially as we happened 
to be in close proximity to a big wasp’s. nest. 
Every imaginable kind of bee and tiny insect 
was there, impaled on pins, and yet rare speci- 
mens are being continually added to this re- 
markable collection; but if there is a species 
on earth not represented in this museum, it 
is beyond me to classify it, that is certain. 

When I saw my friend poring over the gor- 
geous wings of butterflies, in the tropical de- 
partment, and the more sombre colors of the 
northern regions, it was a glimpse of my 
friend’s nature which I had never before sus- 
pected —a deliberative, scientific cast of 
mind. 

‘“‘Confound these appointments,” he said, 
pulling out his watch, ‘‘to think that I have 
to go back to business! What happy fellows 
these scientists must be, to study and com- 
mune with the wondrous mysteries of nature 
every day!” 

Rin, He 


STORY is told of Senator Knute Nel- 

son, who spent some of his early years 
in a logging camp. He there discovered the 
necessity of certaim emphatic language in 
order to make mules move. ‘All varieties” 
of tongues were in demand in that camp: 
Scandinavian, German, Italian—but none of 
the words used seemed to have the explosive 
force to adjust the tempo of the mule to the 
desired pace. Along came a strapping Irish- 
man, who used some popular expletives, 
usually indicated in print by blank, blank, 
or, —— The mules moved! 
“There’s a iain all mules understand,” 
said the Irishman—‘“‘and it’s not me mother 
tongue, ayther.” 
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VIEW OF THE FIELD MUSEUM OVERLOOKING THE SITE OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


ON THE SITE OF THE WHITE CITY 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


S the years advance, the scenes of former 
days have an ever increasing interest in 
the glow of reminiscence. During the past 
summer, one fiercely hot day, I revisited the 
site of the old Columbian Exposition, in com- 
pany with Frederick J. V. Skiff, the execu- 
tive head of the great Field Museum of Na- 
tural History. There was much to recall 
those older days. The wooded islands are 
veritable ‘‘isles of roses,” ‘‘islands of the 
blest”—an earthly paradise to legions of 
newly wedded couples during those halcyon 
days of ’93. 

I recently had the pleasure of visiting some 
people who had been lovers in those old days, 
but are parents now, and who this year took 
their children to the site of the former ‘‘ White 
City,” where there is still much to attract and 
charm. There are the dainty Japanese cot- 
tages, the lagoons once traversed by the mys- 
terious Venetian gondolas, the green-sward 
and golf links and Imperial Jackson Park, 
which have replaced the great buildings and 
avenues of the wonderful ‘White City.” 
Every leaf and shrub of that park; every 


foot of the inviting open space—with no 
near-by signs, ‘Keep off the Grass”—typi- 
fies the true spirit of democracy. When pass- 
ing through, I was much impressed with the 
gigantic old willows near the massive Ger- 
man Building, which is in good repair, still 
caring for the needs of the inner man, for 
the Germans know well how to provide ap- 
petizing edibles, and the building still stands, 
as in the marvelous days of that “dream of 
the years,” when the lake front was a micro- 
cosm of this mighty world. Passing over the - 
bridges, we looked upon the caravels of Col- 
umbus, as they swung at their tideless an- 
chorage; the Santa Maria and her smaller 
consorts, Pinta and Nina, are still kept ‘in 
good condition, below and aloft, as in the 
days when Spain in all courtesy and kindness, 
sent these boats thousands of miles across 
the broad Atlantic and to the inland seas of 
that New America which, less than seven 
years later, was to sweep her fleets from the 
seven seas and her colonial dominancy from 
the world. 

The replica of the convent of La Rabida 
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still remains on the exposition grounds, bring- 
ing to mind the struggles of Columbus in the 
days of his discouragement, for he was on 
his way to this convent when he received the 
news that Queen Isabella was prepared to 
pawn her private jewels in order to equip 
the expedition to unknown seas. It is now 
a refuge for the fresh air fund children, many 
thousands of whom are cared for here on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, while their parents 
are earning a livelihood, just as Columbus 
left his child at the original La Rabida while 
he was away in search of the northwest pass- 
age to India—that wonderful cruise by which 
he earned the world’s gratitude. 

There, too, is the life-saving station which 
remains a constant, practical exhibit. Near- 
by are the copses of scrub oak, the material 
from which this beautiful park was made. 
We paused under a broad-spreading oak, 
that seemed to invite us to linger for a while 
and talk over past days and new purposes; 
and sat down for a good, old-fashioned chat. 
Comfortably resting beneath these rustling 
trees, on the hillside of made ground, with 
one of Olmstead’s incomparable landscape 
pictures before us, with its varying shades 
of green blended and intermingled by the 
lavish hand of nature, we harked back to the 
days of the sanded streets and the stately 
Columbian Guardsmen, and recalled the 
gaily decorated facade of the Transportation 
Building, the garish splendors of the Midway 
and the majestic beauty of the Court of Honor. 
Who can ever forget those days that brought 
the whole world to America—and all America 
from Alaska to Cape Horn, to Chicago, the 
queen city of the unsalted seas? 

My own reflections were the more delight- 
ful and impressive because I had with me 
a chief of one of the most important depart- 
ments in those Columbian Exposition days. 
Mr. Skiff’s remarkable success at this expo- 
sition led to his efficient management—under 
Commissioner Peck — of the United States 
exhibit in Paris in 1900. At the St. Louis 
Exposition his system of division and classifi- 
cation — by which the enormous number of 
exhibits were received, distributed and exhib- 
ited, apparently without effort or confusion 
— made him one of the creative and prac- 
tical spirits of that incomparable exposition. 
The executive and creative abilities thus de- 
veloped had, before this, pointed him out to 
the donor and trustees of the Columbian Field 
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Museum as the man especially fitted for 
the authoritative duties of director. 

Now on the Columbian Exposition grounds, 
in the old Art Building, whose rough walls 
and copper-colored tiled roof show the.ripen- 
ing effects of age, Mr. Skiff is carrying ona life 
work that gives him a place among the most 
conspicuous curators of valuable collections, 
and places him in the first rank as the ex- 
ecutive force of this great educational in- 
stitution. 

In the Director’s room it was inspiring to 
look upon the pictured face of Marshall Field, 
that modest Chicago merchant who not only 
bestowed upon the people of his city a col- 
lection of treasures new and old, and sup- 
ported it by a generous endowment of $o,- 
000,000, but gave to the world an educational 
institution of enduring value. 

Mr. Skiff is an enthusiast and philosopher 
whose speech is free from any approach to 
“gush,” but is not without a tinge of poetic 
diction and imagery, and he has brought to 
a position of great dignity, responsibility and 
trust, a marked sincerity and belief in the 
purpose of his work. 

So in this public park that remains to tell 
of the Columbian Exposition, the old Art 
Building, with its thirty-three acres of floor 
space, is occupied by a collection that daily 
teaches to thousands of visitors the wonderful 
story of creation and its crown and governor, 
Man—for such Adam was by the grace of 
God, and such his children have ever been, 
and the Field Museum presents a thousand 
messages and reminders of the dignity of 
manhood in the past ages. 

Within these walls—the Art Palace of the 
World’s Fair, the great throngs from the 
Middle West and other parts of the country 
looked upon “The Christening” and the 
‘Breaking of Home Ties” with hearts aglow, 
and it was here that the great art-awakening 
of the Western states took place. 

Here, at the present day, every foot of space 
tells its story of the past or present, from the’ 
mummies of ancient Egypt to the handsome 
groups of animals in cases that typify the 
fauna of the new world and the old — all 
so complete that it hardly seemed possible 
that anything could be lacking. 

But this collection is being enlarged every 
day, and new material is coming in from the 
farthermost parts of the earth, embracing 
the rarest and handsomest specimens that 
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have yet been collected and displayed in any 
one museum. 

Here, too, is illustrated the story of metals 
and the growing of crops, and there is some- 
thing so practical about it all that, while 
it gives a picture of the past, it seems to 
have a present-dayness and an up-to-date- 
ness that makes it not only a perfect museum 
but a powerful educative force. For here 
is not merely a heap of stuff to be turned over; 
everything is so carefully classified, so at- 
tractively presented, that each nook and cor- 
ner is of interest and every page—as it might 
be said—of the book glistens with the living 
presentation of some fact. 

In the golden glow of the afternoun, we 
passed out again across the picturesque bridge 
and looked upon the scene from which so 
many of the well-remembered objects of the 
White City have vanished. That superla- 
tive bit of the sculptor’s art which graced 
the foot-bridge years ago is there no longer; 
as I paused, noting this, my companion 
stopped and waved his hand toward the 
northwest. 

“Ts it not beautiful?” he said, in quiet 
enjoyment. 

Then lo! the lagoon before the Museum 
Building became as a ‘‘sea of glass, mingled 
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with gold,” and the plaster walls of the erst- ° 
while Art Building stood out, flanked by the 
shimmering copse—a massive background of 
foliage against which the walls, mottled and 
pearl-gray—like the age-worn ruins of the 
Parthenon—stood out in relief. But the city 
was transfigured—no longer grimy, smoky 
and prosaic Chicago, she seemed to be some 
fairy place, some dim, rich city of song and 
story, as she stood bathed in the glory of the 
summer sunset. The dome of the museum 
was silhouetted against the distant outlines 
of Chicago,—but this Chicago on the horizon 
was no longer the city that we know—it was 
a magnificent panorama of great buildings, 
over which had fallen a glory of softened out- 
lines, seen through a veil of sun-illumined 
haze. 

We parted—I to go on my journey, my 
friend to return to his important and ever- 
enlarging duties, but I shall never forget 
the subtle pleasure of that summer after- 
noon as I walked and rested in the “‘leafy 
plaisance” and listened to the reminiscence 
the cheerful philosophy and the carefully 
formed, opinions of my companion. It was 
indeed a day to be memorialized with a white 
stone or a red letter on the calendar of one’s 
mind. 
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Synopsis — This beautiful story was begun in the National Magazine for May. 


written by the young lady Virginia, while she was visiting at Arlington e 
etters concerning the trip to Arlington House, telling of an accident that befell the chaise on the trip 
She tells in another letter of her reception by Mr. and Mrs. 


ment contained the 


and how a gallant Captain Worthington came to the rescue. 


It consists of a series of letters 


ouse, to her mother at home. The first install- 


Custis at Arlington House; of the rides and drives, of the viewing of family portraits, heirlooms, etc., but through it all 


the gallant Captain Worthington is not forgotten. 
Virginia to her mother. 


The present installment starts with the third letter written by 


CHAPTER III 


Arlington, October 9, 1824. 

Dear mother and father, too; for this is for 
you both, as indeed, are all my letters. If you 
only knew all that I have to sacrifice in order 
to write, you would appreciate my letters. I 
have left the most interesting people down 
stairs. To be sure, they will not miss me— 
none, unless it is Captain Worthington. He 
at least, says that he always misses me. 

But first of all, I want to tell you how glad 
I was to receive the home letters. And, dear 
pater, give him a kiss for me as a reward for 
the nice letter he sent to Captain Worthington. 
The Captain seemed so pleased; and he read 
every word of it to me, and Tin return read him 
your letter. He was greatly interested and said 
such lovely things about you, and what it must 
be to have such a home and mother. I suppose 
he feels it the more keenly because he has no 
home now. His adopted father and mother 
both died while he was at West Point, and he 
is quite alone with no near relatives. 

About my clothes, mother, you need not 
worry at all. I asked Cousin Mary, and she 
says that they are quite fine enough for all oc- 
casions, even for the reception at the White 
House. 

Yes, I read even that part of your letter to 
the Captain, and he said it did not matter what 
I wore, for I was always lovely. I told him 


that was the first silly remark I had heard him 
make; whereat he looked hurt. 

But why am I running on in this way when 
you are impatient to hear all about the arrival 
of our distinguished guest ? It was quite an im- 
posing affair. I mean, of course, the arrival in 
Washington. We went over early and called 
at the White House. But Cousin Mary decid- 
ed that we could see best from the carriage, so 
when word came that the party were about to 
enter the city we drove to a position on the 
Avenue where we could watch them pass. 

First came the band and some soldiers and 
naval officers. Then in an open carriage the 
General, and with him the President, Mr. 
Adams, and Mr. Custis. It was a beautiful 
day and the streets full of people, who shouted 
and cheered all the way, and most of the time 
General Lafayette stood up in the carriage, 
bowing and smiling, and always with his right 
hand resting over his heart He looked 
pleased and happy. His son rode on horse- 
back beside the carriage, he on one side and 
Captain Worthington on the other. And 
would you believe it? the Captain saw us all 
in that crowd and gave us a bow and a smile. 

We only stayed to see the procession pass 
and then came home, as Cousin Mary wished 
to be here to receive her guests. They drove 
up to the Capitol and then to the White House, 
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where all the officials in Washington came to 
be presented to General Lafayette, and then 
they let the poor, tired man drive over to Arl 
ington, where he is to spend the next two weeks 
resting, so they say. But I wonder how much 
rest all these eager admirers and friends will 
allow him to take? 

There are to be no receptions or dinners for 
a few days, but there is some one here nearly 
every hour of the day. The evenings are a 
little more quiet, and it is as good as reading 
history, and vastly more interesting, to hear the 
General tell his experiences when he first came 
to this country. How he does reverence and 
admire the great Washington! 

We sat about the dinner table very late last 
evening while Mr. Custis and he talked on and 
on about Mount Vernon, and I put my voice in 
once when I had better have kept silent. The 
General had asked after some of the old ser- 
vants, and that led Mr. Custis to tell him that 
they were all free. He said that General 
Washington did not believe that slavery was 
right, and he well remembered hearing him 
discuss with the statesmen who visited at 
Mount Vernon the duty of emancipating all 
the slaves. Mr. Custis ended by saying: “I 
shall follow his example. No black man will 
pass on as goods and chattels to my heirs.” 

Then poor foolish me had to speak up and 
give father’s views. And I bethought me of 
the sermon Dr. More gave us a few Sundays 
ago, when he proved so conclusively and beau- 
tifully that slavery was God’s plan for the care 
of a weak and inferior race. You know we all 
thought it such a fine, clear argument, and 
father said it just expressed his views. Well, 
they listened politely to my little speech. Then 
Mr. Custis said: ‘‘ Yes, I know Dr. More, and 
you can tell him for me that the next time he 
preaches on slavery he had better let St. Paul 
furnish the text. I think he will find it in his 
letter to Philemon: ‘‘No longer a servant, but 
a brother beloved.” 

It was easy to see that no one endorsed Dr. 
More’s views, and Captain Worthington really 
looked quite sad. So in future your daughter 
will try to remember the old adage. ‘‘Silence 
is golden.” 

Sunday the General felt that be must rest, 
but as I had expressed a wish to attend a ser- 
vice in the old Rock Church, where you had 
gone as a child, it was arranged for a party to 
go on horseback. But when Sunday came 
Mary had a headache and George Lafayette 
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decided that he had best stay with his father. 
I was greatly disappointed, until Captain 
Worthington asked Cousin Mary if she would 
be willing to trust me to his care. She gave a 
ready consent and we started off in high spirits. 

It is a long ride, but it did not seem so to us, 
until we found ourselves late at the service. 
But we had the ante-communion service and 
the sermon, and we stayed afterwards to look 
about the plain little church, and I had no 
trouble in finding grandfather’s pew, for the 
little brass plate is still on the door. The out- 
side of the church is so beautiful now, for it is 
fairly embowered in ivy. We wandered about 
the old grave-yard, and I found the family 
vault. It, too, is almost hidden by ivy, and I 
had to lift the long trailing vines to read the 
inscription. Grandmother’s name looks for 
all the world just as it does on the sampler that 
hangs in your room. When Captain Worth- 
ington read that grandfather was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary War and present at the 
surrender at Yorktown, he said: ‘‘ You have 
something to be proud of.” 

We had a glorious ride home and a lunch all 
by ourselves, as the family and guests had all 
lunched and gone to their rooms, and we did 
not meet until dinner time. We spent the 
evening together in the parlor. I played the 
harpsichord, and we all sang hymns for a 
while. And then we asked the General to tell 
us something about his own country, and he 
fairly made my blood run cold as he told of the 
horrors through which he and Madame Lafay- 
ette lived during those awful days of the 
French revolution, and he expressed the pro- 
foundest gratitude to our government, and 
especially to President and Mrs. Monroe, for 
the efforts made in their behalf. He said that 
Mrs. Monroe’s pleadings had saved-his wife 
from the guillotine. 

Although I had vowed to keep silent, I really 
could not refrain from asking him to tell us 
about his attempt to help the king and queen 
to escape out of France. He gave a most 
graphic account of that fearful journey, and of 
how nearly it was accomplished when they 
were discovered and forced to return to Paris. 

While the General was talking, Mr. Custis 
left the room, and, returning in a few moments, 
he laid two swords on Lafayette’s knees, say- 
ing: ‘‘These are the swords I spoke to you 
about.” The General at once rose to his feet, 
and holding a sword in each hand reverently 
kissed them. ‘Then we all had the privilege of 
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holding in our hands swords that had been car- 
ried by the great General Washington. One 
bore an inscription telling that it had been 
given to him by the Continental Congress. 

I must not forget to tell you that the first 
thing General Lafayette noticed, as he came 
into the house the day of his arrival, was the 
great lantern that hangs in the hall. He re- 
membered having seen it at Mount Vernon 
when he visited there, and before he went to 
his room he walked up to one of the portraits 


of Washington, and stood for some moments. 


regarding it with fixed attention. 

Mr. Custis had had Peale’s portrait of 
Washington hung in the General’s room, an 
attention that seemed greatly to please him. I 
think his memory is wonderful, for he asked 
if the sideboard was not one he had seen 
at Mount Vernon, and he greatly gratified 
Cousin Mary by noticing the china and silver 
and expressing his appreciation of having it 
used. Another attention shown the General 
is, that the chair set for him at the table is 
the one Washington always used at his own 
table in Mount Vernon. 

But if I keep on writing all these little things 
I shall not have time left for the more impor: 
tant ones, and therefore much will have to 
wait until I am with you. 

And now I must tell you about the interest- 
ing dinner party of last evening. O, if you 
could only have been here! President and Mrs. 
Monroe came over from Washington to what 
Cousin Mary called an informal dinner, and 
with them were Mr. and Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams. It was your daughter’s rare, good 
fortune to be one of the party that included 
such distinguished guests and I sat with ears 
wide open listening to what they had to say. 

It seems that General Lafayette has had a 
long and intimate acquaintance with both the 
President and Mr. Adams. The General and 
Mr. Monroe are about the same age and they 
were officers together during the Revolution. 
ary War. Then the President was United 
States minister to France during those terrible 
days of the French revolution, and the General 
feels that the efforts made by him saved both 
his own and his wife’s life. 

And just here I must not forget to tell you of 
a most thrilling scene. When Mrs. Monroe 
came into the drawing room last evening, 
General Lafayette went forward to meet her, 
and dropping on his knees he kissed her hand, 
and with tears streaming down his cheeks said: 
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“Do I indeed see her whose brave courage 


saved my beloved wife from the horrors of the 
guillotine. Madame, my gratitude, my wor- 
ship is yours. 

Mrs. Monroe was much overcome, and 
everyone had to wipe away tears, for it was all 
so intense and affecting. 

When the General had regained his com- 
posure he gave us a vivid account of the visit 
Mrs. Monroe had made to Madame Lafayette 
when she was in prison at La Force, France. 
The day of her execution had been decided 
upon, and Mrs. Monroe arrived only an hour 
or two before the time set to conduct her to the 
guillotine. But she came surrounded by all 
the pomp and ceremony her husband could 
command, and in the name of the government 
of the United States she plead for the life and 
liberty of the prisoner. To her great delight 
the request was granted, and liberty took the 
place of the guillotine. 

Mrs. Monroe is very modest and retiring in 
her manners; but when the ladies were alone 
together for a time after dinner, both she and 
Mrs. Adams told us much that was interesting 
about their life abroad. Only think of being 
the wife of a man who has been ambassador 
to England, France and Spain, then Secretary 
of State, and now President of the United 
States. Mrs. Adams has almost an equal 
claim to honor, for her husband has been min- 
ister to England and Russia, and he is now 
President Monroe’s Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Custis says that he will be the next Pres- 
ident. 

I wish I had time to tell you of a most inter- 
esting and exciting account that Mrs. Adams 
gave us of a journey from St. Petersburg to 
Paris just after the fall of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The carriage in which she and her 
young children took the long journey was 
stopped over and over again, and they were in 
great peril. 

But I have wandered away from the dinner 
table around which sat such distinguished 
guests. How fine it would be if one could 
have all that was said there written down! 
There were so many reminiscences of the war; 
indeed, of two wars, and of diplomatic life in 
Paris and London. But I must tell you of 
one quite exciting little incident. The dinner 
was over but we ladies lingered, as General 
Lafayette was telling the story of the discovery 
of Benedict Arnold’s plot to turn over the forts 
at West Point to the British. It seems that 
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he was with Washington that morning, and 
witnessed all the excitement. He said that he 
should never forget the expression of sorrow 

.and consternation on General Washington’s 
face when he realized that Arnold was beyond 
question a traitor. And with quivering voice 
he said: ‘‘Whom, whom can we trust!” 

At this point Mr, Adams spoke, saying in 
his slow, impressive way: ‘‘ Yes, our country 
has already had two great traitors, Benedict 
Arnold and Aaron Burr.” I happened to be 
looking straight in General Lafayette’s face as 
Mr. Adams spoke, and I was startled to see his 
emotion, He flushed scarlet, and springing 
from his seat, he lifted his right hand as if 
taking an oath and said: “‘Sir, Aaron Burr is 
more than a traitor. He is a murderer, who 
lives today unpunished. Alexander Hamilton 
was my first friend in America. He spoke my 
language; he understood my motive in com- 
ing; he took me to General Washington, I 
owe everything to him. I loved him as a 
brother. He should be alive today enjoy- 
ing the highest honor this country has to be- 
stow. But Burr killed him.” 

In the silence that followed this outburst, 
Cousin Mary made the move for the ladies to 
go into the parlor. I was so curious to know 
what happened after we left that I questioned 
Captain Worthington, and was surprised to 
find that Aaron Burr’s name affected him as 
intensely as it did General Lafayette. He 
could not talk about him, but said that some 
day he would tell me the fearful trouble Burr 
had brought to his family. And now I re- 
member that father can never hear Aaron 
Burr’s name spoken without saying some bitter 
words about him. It must be some punish- 
ment to have to live on in a world where so 
many people detest you. 

But I must not write a word more, for Cap- 
tain Worthington has been sitting here for 
over an hour waiting with Job-like patience 
for me to finish this letter, and go with him for 
a horse-back ride. We manage to have a ride 
almost every day. Soadieu. Lovingly, your 

VIRGINIA. 


IV 


Arlington, October 16, 1824. 
Dear Mother—Cousin Mary. says that the 
family will be bankrupted by the postage on 
my big packages of letters. Has pater made 


any complaints? I am glad the postage is 
due at the other end and can only hope that 
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you will feel that the letters are worth what 
they cost you. 

You said in your last that I must tell 
you everything that happened. I can’t do 
that, and I have just given up trying. I 
have not written for several days, for every 
hour of time has been taken up. There are so 
many people coming and going all the time, 
and I try to be some help to Cousin Mary. 
The weather is still glorious, and I have had a 
fine ride on my favorite horse almost every 
day. That reminds me, for he is always my 
companion on these excursions, of something 
Captain Worthington said the other day, I 
had been telling him what a dear, unselfish 
mother you were, and how grateful I was for 
the privilege of being here, although I knew 
that you were the one who should be enjoying 
it all, when he said: ‘Your gratitude can 
hardly be equal to mine.” 

‘And pray, why are you grateful?” Tasked. 
I looked at him as I asked this question, and 
the look in his eyes made me blush scarlet. 
But only because I am a silly girl. You re- 
member, mother, how easily I do blush any- 
way. And there was really nothing to blush 
for, as he at once said: ‘‘You see I need a 
companion for my horseback rides, and what 
could I have done if you had stayed at 
Wyndham ?” 

“Taken Mary with you,” I said. Whereat 
he shook his head and said, ‘‘No, not when 
young Lee is about. I don’t care to cross 
swords with him.” 

But, dear me! why am I writing all this 
when I have three great occasions to tell you 
about. The first is the reception at the White 
House, when I wore my rosebud silk, grand- 
mother’s pearls and your white plumes, two 
things that you have often told me you wore at 
President Washington’s reception in New 
York City. 

Cousin Mary said I could tell you that I did 
the family credit, and General Lafayette kissed 
my hand and said that I was ‘“‘resplendent,” 
while Captain Worthington said I was “a 
vision,” and made bim think of Wordsworth’s 
lines. 

“She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she dawned upon my sight.” 

The President did not say anything about 
me, but he asked after you and father, which 
showed that he remembered who I was, even 
in that crowd. 

But I must begin in a rational manner and 
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tell you all about the reception. Cousin Mary 
and the four gentlemen went to the White 
House to dinner, so Mary and I had to drive 
over alone. We went early and were down 
stairs before the party came in from the dining 
room. At first it was quite informal. Mrs. 
Monroe welcomed us, and then asked Mrs. 
Adams, who was one of the dinner guests, to 
show us the great east room, that was to be 
opened that evening for the first time, the fur- 
niture having just arrived from Paris. It is 
very beautiful with carving, and every chair, 
sofa and table has a brass eagle on it. The 
great mirrors at each end of the room and 
over the mantles reflected the light of the in- 
numerable candles, so that it was a most 
attractive place. Mr. Adams followed us into 
the room, and as he looked about, he said: 
‘This is where my mother used to hang her 
washing.” 

Mrs. Adams left us to take her place beside 
Mrs. Monroe in the blue parlor, and very soon 
all the rooms were crowded, for there was a 
perfect rush of the people who wished to meet 
General Lafayette. He stood near the Pres- 
ident and gave every one a pleasant smile. 
Sometimes he recognized an old friend and 
then he would try to detain him for a little 
conversation, which was usually cut short by 
the crowd pushing on. 

Mr. Custis said that I must be sure to re- 
member to tell father that I shook hands with 
Mr. Calhoun, the Secretary of War, and with 
Mr. Clay, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Then there was a man with a big 
head and piercing black eyes whom I did not 
meet, but as he seemed to always have a crowd 
about him I asked who he was, and Captain 
Worthington seemed proud to tell me that it 
was Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, a won- 
derful orator. 

TI suppose that I ought to tell you, mother, 
about the dresses. Some of them were very 
beautiful. Almost everybody wore silk or 
satin, and one or two had velvet gowns. Both 
Mrs. Monroe and Mrs. Adams wore the hand- 
some white satin dresses in which—so Cousin 
Mary told me—they had been presented at 
court. 

But if I write another word about the re- 
ception there will not be time to tell you about 
the great event of the week, which was a visit 
to Mount Vernon. 

There had been a good deal of talking and 
planning for this visit. But at first I had 
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no idea that I should be one of the party, 
and I am quite sure that I owe this great 
treat to Captain Worthington. He has con- 
fessed to me that he told the General of my 
great desire to see Mount Vernon. At any 
rate, General Lafayette especially invited 
Mary and me to go with him. Mr. Custis 
objected a little, but yielded when the General 
said: “I want them to go. They will remem- 
ber it long after you and Tare gone.” Wasn’t 
it nice of him? 

We started about ten o’clock, going to 
Washington in carriages, and when we came 
to the river I found that I was to have the 
novel experience of a journey in a boat pro- 
pelled by steam. I felt timid at first, but 
when Captain Worthington assured me that 
there was no danger, I quite enjoyed the trip, 
we went so rapidly. 

There was quite a party on board. The 
President could not go, but he sent the Secre- 
tary of War and Mr. Adams to represent him, 
and Mr. Clay and a number of other invited 
guests made up quite a distinguished party. 

At Mount Vernon the boat anchored in the 
river, while we were taken ashore in small 
boats. Mr. Lewis and a number of gentle- 
men received the party and conducted us up 
the hill to the mansion. 

You have been there, so you know what a 
beautiful place it is, but I don’t think it com- 
pares with Arlington either in size or stately 
grandeur. 

General Lafayette was very much overcome 
as he entered the house, and he said to Mr. 
Custis: ‘Can it be that Iam here in the home 
of the greatest and best of men, my paternal 
friend? Forty years ago he was here to wel- 
come and embrace me, and now I can only 
visit his tomb.” 

We went first into the little parlor, where 
Mr. Custis told us his sister Nellie used to en- 
tertain her friends, and where she often de- 
lighted her adopted father by playing on the 
harpsichord that he had given her. 

General Lafayette had asked that he should 
be permitted to visit the tomb of his illustrious 
friend before the lunch that had been prepared 
for the party was served. 

So after a few moments’ rest, we all walked 
down the hill to the tomb. The caskets with- 
in were covered with flowers, and the doors 
stood partly open. But no one went within 
except General Lafayette. He knelt and 
kissed the casket that held the body of his 
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friend, and came out to us with tears stream- 
ing down his face. 

Then Mr. Custis stepped to his side and 
taking his hand placed upon one of his fingers 
a heavy gold ring that encased some of the 
hair of the great Washington, and holding the 
hand he said: 

‘“My dear and highly honored friend, take 
this gift as a memento of him whom the 
whole world honors as the greatest of patriots, 
but whom we knew as the noblest, truest and 
best of friends.” 

Mr. Custis’ voice faltered more than once, 
and tears ran down his cheeks as he spoke. 

General Lafayette was very much overcome. 
He kissed the ring and pressed it against his 
heart, then he embraced Mr. Custis and 
thanked him in broken words for his “pre- 
cious, precious gift.” 

Everybody shed tears, and not a word was 
spoken until we again entered the house. 
Then Mr. Lewis conducted the General to his 
room, while the rest of us walked about the 
grounds, and for your sake I went all over 
Mrs. Washington’s garden, that is so attrac- 
tive with its box-bordered beds of flowers. 

The lunch was served in the great banquet- 
ing hall that Washington added to the man- 
sion after he became President, and General 
Lafayette entertained us with an account of 
his helping to put the first paper on the walls, 
so that it might be ready for the ball given in 
hishonor. He grew very animated and happy 
as he talked of his visit of forty years ago. 

We had quite a little excitement on our way 
to the boat. The horses on the carriage that 
took the General down the hill became fright- 
ened at the noise of the cannon that was being 
fired as a parting salute, and they made a mad 
rush that threatened to overturn the carriage; 
which doubtless would have happened if Cap- 
tain Worthington had not dashed forward 
and, grasping the bridles, held and turned 
them aside from the steep bank. 

I don’t just like to tell you what your brave 
daughter did, but when I saw Captain Worth- 
ington hanging to the horses’ heads as they 
plunged madly down the road, I just fainted 
dead away, causing another excitement. I 
was very much ashamed of myself, but just 
one awful thought came to me, and then I did 
not know anything more. 

Well, everybody was very kind, and General 
Lafayette came and sat beside me on the boat 
and said: “I am much flattered and exalted 
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that my young friend loves me so well that my 
danger made her heart stop beating.” 

Captain Worthington was devoted to me all 
the way, and as everyone else seemed to think 
that I must be kept quiet, we had a delightful 
time all by ourselves. 

It was dark when we reached Arlington, 
and Cousin Mary sent me at once to my room 
for a good rest before the late dinner. When 
I came down stairs every one was so tender 
and solicitous about my health that I felt that 
I was of great importance. 

The talk that evening was all about Mount 
Vernon, and so much was told that I must re- 
member and tell you when I see you. But 
you will be especially interested in what we 
did Sunday, for we all attended service 
in Christ’s Church, Alexandria, and sat to- 
gether in the Washington pew. Mr. Custis 
and George Lafayette wanted to.do it in mem- 
ory of their youthful days, and General Lafay- 
ette said that he must go and pray in his hon- 
ored friend’s church. 

We had to make an early start, the carriage 
taking the General and his son, and Mr. Custis 
and Cousin Mary, while Captain Worthing- 
ton, Mary and I rode on horseback. Robert 
Lee came out to meet us, and we all rode up 
to the church and entered while they were 
reading the Psalter, causing no little commo- 
tion as we filed into the great square pew. 

I ought to have been very much impressed 
by the grand company and the memorable 
associations of the place, but some way I could 
not help thinking more of the coming separa- 
tion from all these delightful friends than of 
the fact that I was sitting in the seat where 
the great General and first President had so 
often worshiped God. 

After the service, everyone, from the rector 
and wardens down to the sexton, pressed about 
General Lafayette, eager to take his hand and 
hear him speak. 

From the church the party in the carriage 
drove to Mrs. Lee’s, while the rest of us, 
including young Robert, rode back to Ar- 
lington. 

At Sunday evening dinner Mr. Custis enter- 
tained us by telling about some of the pranks 
he used to indulge in when a boy at Mount 
Vernon, and especially of the time when he 
and George Lafayette were there together. 
He said that they were always taken to church 
every Sunday morning, but were never allowed 
to sit side by side, Mrs. Washington taking 
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charge of young Lafayctte, while the General 
saw to it that his restless grandson sat quietly 
in his seat. He said that General Washington 
always stood during the prayers, and he stood 
beside him, while his grandmother knelt de- 
voutly, and she saw to it that the young La- 
fayette kept on his knees. 

I wonder ii all these reminiscences interest 
you as they did me. I never tire of hearing 
Mr. Custis tell of his boyhood days at Mount 
Vernon. 

But, alas! it is all coming toanend. Only 
a few days more and they will all leave Arling- 
ton and start out on a tour through the States 
that will take many months. 

I heard General Lafayette tell Mr. Custis 
how pleased he was with Captain Worthing- 
ton, and that he was to have him during all of 
his stay in America. 


. you. 


The Captain does not look as happy as he 
ought to over his fine prospects. He always 
seems sad when he speaks of leaving Ar- 
lington. 

He told me the other day that the last two 
weeks had been the happiest of his life. I 
don’t wonder at it, for it is such a lovely spot 
and I have been so happy here myself, that I 
fear that life will seem very empty and vacant 
when it is all over. 

Captain Worthington says that he must 
surely see Wyndham some day, and that com- 
forts me a little. But good-night and good- 
bye. It will not be long until I shall be with 
Love to Pater and the boys. Tell 
Mammy that I am not forgetting her, and that 
Chrissie is getting anxious to get home. Ever 
your own 

VIRGINIA. 


(To be continued.) 


FOR JUNE 


By Mildred Grant Phillips 


RINCE or peasant or priest — what matter 
If the heart to its highest dream be true? 
Standing apart from the world’s mad clatter 
We catch the song from the upper blue. 


Song of robin and bursting flower, 
Rapture of morning in eastern sky — 

To understand means an inner power: 
Would we exchange it, you and I? 


Social place and the gold to get it — 
Who would envy the richest king? 
The life has nothing so small to fret it 
That understands what the bluebirds sing. 


The hand that strives has a new precision; 
We must be glad then, you and I, 

For the broader view and the clearer vision, 
Acres of June and a sunlit sky. 








THE SECRETIVENESS OF REV. 
MR. BRADLEY 


By Bell Elliott Palmer 


T was so different from the pocket hand- 

kerchief square of city grass plots—so 
delightful and refreshing—this far-reaching 
yard and orchard, that he simply could not 
help it. 

It is true he hesitated for a moment, with 
all due consideration for his rather matured 
age, and dignified calling; then his wife’s 
sweet, laughing face peeped out roguishly, 
from among the green branches. 

““My dear Ridgeway,” she insisted, “‘it 
is the most fascinaiing spot in the world; 
do come up,” and the next instant Rever- 
end Ridgeway Bradley, new pastor for the 
Rose Valley Congregational Church, was 
picking his way along a swaying apple bough, 
toward his wife’s side, with a nimbleness 
which at the same time surprised and de- 
lighted him. 

“If those dear, dignified, perfectly fascin- 
ating New England-blooded parishioners 
could only see us now,” Mrs. Ridgeway 
Bradley rippled along in delight. ‘Oh, 
Ridgeway, this one seat alone, in this delicious, 
old apple tree, is worth the several hundred 
you had to give up. I am so glad you ac- 
cepted the call.” 

“And how fine it will be for Bobby,” 
the clambering minister exulted, as he gave 
one or two more well-calculated wriggles, 
which landed him safely at his wife’s side. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Bradley almost whispered, 
as she watched tree after tree nod and bend 
in the afternoon breeze, and felt the delightful 
sense of ownership tingling in her veins, 
“it will be a veritable Garden of Eden for 
him. And just to think, Ridge,” she went 
on after a pause, in which they were both 
lost in dreamy admiration of their surround- 
ings, ‘‘it is all just as it would be in the story 
book—the comfortable, roomy, old-fash- 
ioned house, the row of lilacs going down 
to the gate, and the yellow roses! Oh, Ridge- 
way, did you notice those yellow roses? I 
have a great bowl of them in the parlor al- 


ready, and am simply revelling in their old- 
fashioned primness.”’ 

The Reverend Bradley answered with 
a laugh as his arms closed cautiously about 
the woman at his side. ‘Does it remind 
you of anything, Madge? Our being up 
here in the apple tree, I mean.” 

“Of course, you silly man, I thought of 
that the very first moment. It was just 
thirty years ago, wasn’t it, Ridge? I thought 
father never—” then she clapped her hand 
swiftly over his mouth. ‘Ridgeway! Did 
you hear that! In a flash she had swung 
herself down, and sat, laughing and excited 
in the soft grass. 

‘‘What is it, Madge,” her husband asked 
vaguely, peering out through the low branches. 
“Why did you spoil it all by—” 

“Oh, come down—quick, Ridge,’ she 
laughed hysterically. ‘‘Didn’t you hear 
it—the door-bell, I mean. It rang ever 
so many times. Suppose Maggie should 
bring them out here. And suppose—just 
suppose it should be that sedate, little Miss 
Crocker, or beautiful Miss Lucile Pender- 
grast, whose every motion breathes refined 
dignity. What in this world, would they 
think to find the ex-pastor of that big, city 
church up in a tree? And an apple tree, too!” 

Reverend Bradley needed no second urging. 
In another instant he had alighted at his 
wife’s side, and sat wondering. vaguely where 
the knife was, which was sawing at him so 
mercilessly. Then he slowly became con- 
scious that he was reposing upon an ankle, 
which was laid in sharp curves, not consist- 
ent with the usual plans of nature. 

“It’s broken, and no mistake,” he said, 
with a suppressed groan, pulling himself 
slowly off of his concealed ankle, and gaz- 
ing dismally at the tip of his patent leather 
shoe. ‘‘You’d better strip off that boot— 
Madge, before it becomes glove-fitting— 
Pendergrast—or no* Pendergrast.” 

“Oh, Ridgeway, you poor dear, what 
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shall we do!” his wife exclaimed, tugging 
desperately at his shoe. ‘Perhaps it isn’t 
a break; perhaps it’s only a strain, but— 
Oh, dear, do look how fast it is swelling! 
We must get you in the house at once, and 
send for the doctor. Den’t you think you 
could just limp up to the house, Ridgeway— 
if you leaned very hard on my shoulder?” 

The invalid lifted himself slightly, then 
sank back on the ground, covering his groan 
with a forced laugh. ‘‘It is useless, Madge; 
it is a clean break—but perhaps with Mag- 
gie’s help—don’t you think we could, Madge? 
An explanation to an outsider concerning 
the exact cause of the catastrophe might 
sound a little ridiculous, you know. If I 
didn’t have quite so many grey hairs; but 
I have lost track of them altogether now, 
and—” 

“Of course we can,” Mrs. Bradley an- 
swered, giving her husband a sympathetic 
hug, ‘Maggie is as strong as a Hercules. 
And if that bell did ring—Oh dear, I am 
afraid it is all my fault, being so excited over 
visitors—I will get Bobby to head off Misses 
Pendergrast and Crocker—you know he 
has such cute ways he can’t fail to fascinate 
them—while Maggie and I smuggle you 
in the back way.” In another moment 
Mrs. Bradley had disappeared among the 
rose bushes in quest of Maggie. 

“Madge,” urged her husband, “‘you will 
help me to keep it a secret. It is silly, I 
know, but I feel a trifle sensitive about ex- 
plaining the exact cause. Just tell them I 
fell. They will take it for granted it was 
wagon or auto. And, after all, why need even 
a minister explain the innermost—er—non 
—workings of his mechanism!” 

It was an hour later, and the invalid was 
resting as comfortably as possible. The 
doctor had come and. gone, agreeing per- 
fectly with the diagnosis of his patient. A 
clean break—nothing to do but rest, be 
patient; and yes, of course, to receive visi- 
tors, if he so liked. He would find Rose 
Valley parishioners not at all lacking in 
interest. There would be a flood of ready 
sympathizers, and each afternoon he, him- 
self, would drop in to tighten the bandage, 
and see how matters were advancing. With 
Maggie’s help, he could be lifted from the 
reclining chair to the bed, and the six weeks 
would fly by soon enough. 

There was something so cheery and re- 
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assuring in the manner with which Doctor 
Barton invariably took up his patient’s 
cases, that even before the good old physician 
was fairly out of the house, the minister 
found himself wondering, as nearly every 
other afflicted person did, if, after all, the 
accident wasn’t a fine piece of good luck. 
It would draw him so near to his parishioners, 
give him a chance to study them individually 
—but the cause—the real cause. How was 
he ever going to bridge across that without 
using planks, which bore the hollow ring 
of subterfuge! 

The doctor’s predictions were quite true. 
Rose Valley was not to be found lacking 
in interest or sympathy. Before tea, that 
evening, the door bell tingled many, many 
times, and upon the piano, mantel and table 
of the room, wherein the invalid was im- 
prisoned, gleamed glass bowls of roses, lilacs 
and sweet-breathed pansies; while, through 
the open door into the dining room, came 
the delicious odor of New England spice 
cake, and the yellow glint of orange jelly, 
trembling in rich, odd-shaped glasses. 

The last person to arrive that evening 
was little Miss Speny, who kept the millinery 
shop at the foot of the hill. She had just 
heard of the accident through her nearest 
neighbor, Lucretia Bean; and slipping a 
loaf of delicious bread into a fringed, damask 
napkin, she tore excitedly up the hill. 

Mrs. Bradley had not been able to meet 
all the guests at the door, so busy had she 
found herself, bestowing little acts of ministry 
and petting upon her cheery invalid; but 
Maggie, who was a long cherished part of 
the Bradley household, had been instructed 
to be politely indefinite, as regarded the 
cause. And once convinced of her master’s 
decided wishes in this direction, swords 
and dragons could never have forced into 
Maggie’s stubborn intelligence the slightest 
knowledge of anything—but that the minister 
thanked them, and was doing well. 

When Miss Speny pulled the bell at exactly 
fifteen minutes before eight, however, Mag- 
gie was busy up-stairs with Bobby, and Mrs. 
Bradley herself, opened the door. 

“Tt is too bad; we are all so sorry,” Miss 
Speny began impulsively, as she flit ed into 
the long hall. 

“T would have run up sooner only I just 
heard of the accident through Lucretia Bean. 
If there is anything I can do—” 
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“Thank you,” said Mrs. Bradley. “We 
appreciate so much the ready sympathy you 
have all shown. But there is nothing really 
to be done, except, as Doctor Barton said, 
to be patient, keep still, and wait.” 

Miss Speny deposited her loaf of bread 
on the hall table, then turned to go. 

“How lovely!” Mrs. Bradley exclaimed 
enthusiastically, slipping back the edge of 
the napkin. ‘Mr. Bradley likes nothing 
better than sweet, fresh bread; he will enjoy 
this so much.” 

Then, as Miss Speny turned the handle of 
the door, she hastened to add—‘‘But you 
must stop for a rest after climbing that hill. 
I am sorry I can’t ask you into Mr. Bradley’s 
room, but he is a little worn out with the 
shock of the day. Very soon he will be so 
glad to see and thank you for your thought.” 

“Oh, of course; I did not expect to see 
him. But he is not suffering much, I hope?” 

Mrs. Bradley shook her head. He is doing 
fine. It is a simple break, but, of a neces- 
sity, will ache and give some trouble.” 

““He—he didn’t fall very far, did he?” 
the visitor continued solicitously. 

“Oh no,” Mrs. Bradley answered with 
a quick flush—“‘not—far—at all.” 

“T thought perhaps it was the stairsteps” 
Miss Speny’s tone now became explanatory. 
“T have always felt sure they curved too much 
to be safe. Why, our former pastor fell 
down them twice in one year.” 

“Ts that possible!” breathed Mrs. Bradley 
with ready interest. She was indeed glad 
to accept this avenue of escape from a dan- 
gerous catechism. ‘I hope nothing serious 
resulted from the fall.” 

“Oh, no, said Miss Speny easily. ‘He 
was very fleshy, you know—weighed over 
two hundred pounds. But, of course, it 
gave his poor wife a shock to have him fall- 
ing about so much. We talked a little about 
having the staircase fixed after that. But 
you know how it is, these little things invari- 
ably fall to the Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
men never seem to think they are reaii~ 
worth while. And last year we had th 
church carpet to lay, and a new set of furni- 
ture to buy for our Sunday School; so we 
didn’t have much money left.” 

“We hadn’t noticed the least flaw in the 
plan of the steps,” Mrs. Bradley said quickly. 
“And I hope you won’t any of you, give 
yourself the slightest uneasiness about them, 
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while we are here. We are simply charmed 
with every inch of the place.” 

‘Well Iam glad it wasn’t the old trouble,” 
Miss Speny continued, as she opened the 
door a little wider. ‘The minute I heard of 
the accident, I told Lucretia Bean I just knew 
it was. But how—” 

“Oh, I am so sorry, but please excuse 
me, Miss Speny, I have just thought, I left 
a window open, right at Mr. Bradley’s side, 
and it wouldn’t do at all to have him take 
cold in his ankle. Oh, thank you. It is 
so kind of you to offer You will come 
again—very soon—won’t you? I know Mr. 
Bradley will want to thank you himself 
for that delicious bread.” 

When Mrs. Bradley entered the living 
room again, her pretty forehead was furrowed 
with several very unbecoming wrinkles. 

“You are tired, Madge,” her husband 
began solicitously. 

Mrs. Bradley shook her head as she sank 
down in a big rocker helplessly. ‘It isn’t 
any use trying, Ridgeway. We simply can- 
not do it—keep from telling the cause, the 
whole cause, and nothing but the cause of 
your accident, I mean.” 

Away back in the Reverend Bradley’s 
family there had been a decided tendency 
toward red hair and its natural accompani- 
ment. Now and then, at very rare intervals, 
the fact that he had escaped this particular 
inheritance only by the millionth of an inch, 
was most clearly demonstrated. This was 
one of the times. 

He sat up very rigidly in his chair, his 
lips narrowing in their compression. ‘‘ Madge 
Perrington Bradley,” he said, very slowly, 
very steadily, “‘do you mean to tell me that, 
even though I am a minister, and, in a way, 
at the disposal of my parishioners, I am not 
able to break my ankle in any fashion I 
may—see fit—without giving an account 
of said act to each and every one of my 
members.” 

Mrs. Bradley met her husband’s eyes 
unflinchingly. Across her red lips he fan- 
cied he detected just the faintest flicker of 
a smile. “‘ Ridgeway Parnell Bradley,” she 
echoed mockingly, ‘‘I mean to say that be- 
cause you are a minister it will be an utter 
impossibility to keep the ins and outs of 
this accident a profound secret from your 
parishioners. Mark my word, sooner or later 
their curiosity will exceed their dignity, and 
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then— But whatever happens I shall not 
be to blame, I will stand by you to the last.” 

There was one fact, however, concerning 
which Mrs. Bradley was woefully ignorant, 
when she made her rash promise—the won- 
derful power possessed by the little Miss 
Speny’s keen, sensitive nostrils for sniffing 
smoke—even before the fuel had been col- 
lected for the fire. 

Early the next morning, as Miss Speny 
had shaken out her feather bed, and started 
her beans to really boiling, she beckoned 
Lucretia Bean into the little back yard of 
the millinery shop, and invited her to share 
a seat beside her on the sunny doorstep. 

“Lucretia,” she began uneasily, plucking 
some dust from a piece of velvet she was 
getting ready for a hat, ‘‘I can’t for the life 
of me, make any sense to it, but there is 
something real mysterious about that acci- 
dent of our minister. Mrs. Bradley simply 
wouldn’t tell me how it came about, though 
I gave her all manner of chances.” 

Lucretia Bean drew in a breath of happy 
expectation. ‘You don’t say! But what 
possible reason could she have for not telling 
it? When a man’s broke a bone, it’s a mis- 
fortune, especially in the case of a new min- 
ister, who hasn’t had a chance to preach 
but two sermons. But where’s the disgrace, 
that a person need be so secret about it. 
One way of breaking a bone is just as respect- 
able as another, as far as I can see—and I 
am sure I call it only Christianity to be willing 
to explain the cause, so as to ward off an- 
other person from doing the same thing.” 

For a moment Miss Speny did not answer. 
She held up a frame, and turning it around 
and around on her hand, applied the velvet 
and buckle in several incongruous effects. 
When she did meet her neighbor’s eye, there 
was a Challenge in her glance. ‘‘Lucretia,” 
her words came almost in a whisper. ‘‘ You 
didn’t notice anything more hearty in the 
minister's manner toward that silly, little 
Amy Parker, when we gave that reception 
for him—did you now!” 

Lucretia bent forward, her breath coming 
in pleased gasps: ‘Lordy, Harriet, I don’t 
know but that I did, now you speak of it. 
But what in the world would a pretty, light- 
minded, little creature like Amy have to do 
with the ministers breaking his ankle?” 

Miss Speny shrugged her shoulder wisely. 
“Oh, nothing—unless they should have 
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happened to be out riding. I can’t think 
of any other cause for such great secrecy. 

But he surely isn’t that big fool—to begin 
taking up with certain members of his con. 
gregation so early, I mean.” Lucretia’s 
query bore an echo of suspended happiness. 
It was too delicious a bit of gossip to be hardly 
possible. 

Miss Speny arose suddenly, gathering her 
sewing materials into her apron. ‘There 
is the door bell,’ she said’ in her most busi- 
ness like tones. “I’ve had a great run of 
customers this hot weather; but I just thought 
you might like to hear about my visit last 
night.” 

“How are we going to find out?” Lucre- 
tia questioned, with a certain fretfulness 
at being interrupted at so interesting a mo- 
ment. 

Miss Speny’s glance bore the stamp of 
the entirely impersonal, as she paused just 
an instant on the top step. ‘‘Well, of course, 
it’s nothing to me, and I am not one to be 
poking around in another’s business; but 
there’s your cousin Ed. He will be coming 
over tomorrow or next day, won’t he? He’d 
know whether there was any horse taken out 
the day of the accident, by the minister, 
since his is the only livery stable in town.” 

Lucretia nodded, then she slipped through 
the narrow gate in the hedge fence, and 
paused a moment thoughtfully before the 
long row of gooseberry bushes in her side 
yard. 

“T really ought to begin putting them 
up to-day,” she said regretfully. ‘They’re 
right at their prime; but there is Judge 
Deny and his wife, who have asked me to 
come over to luncheon so often—why, I 
haven’t been half civil in putting them off 
so long. I believe I must go this very day.” 

All that week the gooseberries fattened 
and languished on Miss Lucretia Bean’s 
bushes unheeded; and every noon hour 
found Miss Lucretia herself, in best bib 
and tucker, heading off in the direction of 
some friend, whose invitation to dinner she 
had suddenly become conscious of sadly 
neglecting. 

As a result, while the gooseberries lan- 
guished and died, the stray bits of gossip, 
which Miss Lucretia inadvertently, and 
very unconsciously, let drop, ripened and 
thrived, until just one week from the time 
the unsuspecting minister made his hap- 
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less descent the whole village was agog with 
this, that and the other rumor. 

A young minister had been sent down 
from the city as a substitute for the Reverend 
Bradley, and charmed the fluttering audience 
by the stately and convincing manner with 
which he delivered his neatly-fitted ideas. 

“Tf we had only known in time,” whispered 
Miss Lucretia to her many listeners, as she 
fluttered out of the church door after ser- 
vice, beneath the bower of red roses, which 
nodded suggestively in her hat. “If we 
only had!” 

But it was not until that day at dinner that 
Mrs. Deny tock up the subject of the min- 
ister’s accident for the first time. The 
Judge and she were dining alone, something 
very unusual for them, and the table, wreathed 
in pink roses, had been drawn up to a very 
cozy and confidential size. 

“Do you know, Harvey,” she began, as 
she dressed the salad in the way her husband 
liked best, ‘‘there 7s something a wee bit odd 
about it—the minister not wanting us to 
know the cause of his accident, I mean. 
But I am sure now that he does not, because 
I went down to see him yesterday afternoon 
myself, and he evaded the question every 
possible way that courtesy would permit. 
They are such delightful, refined people; 
of course it is all right, but’”—her eyes sud- 
denly assumed a dreamy, troubled look— 
“it zs a little provoking not to know, when 
it could do no possible harm to tell.” 

“Then you do not believe in Lucretia 
Beans various, plausible surmises?” ‘The 
Judge’s laugh echoed through the cool room 
with boyish spontaneousness. 

Mrs, Deny drew up her shoulders fiercely, 
“Lucretia is a goose,” she said sharply. 
“Such people should have a special tax 
imposed on their tongues. The greater 
the sinner, the more cordial the ministerial 
shake should be, of course. But the whole 
thing is such perfect nonsense.” 

The Judge passed back his glass for some 
more ice. There was a large rose in the 
center of the glass bowl, and he leaned for- 
ward, breaking it from its stem, and tuck- 
ing it into his buttonhole thoughtfully. 
“What is it that troubles you about it, then?” 
he asked finally. 

“Why, it is not the minister at all,’ Mrs. 
Deny began excitedly; ‘‘it’s his poor, little 
wife.” 
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She bent forward suddenly, laying her hand 
softly on that of her husband’s. ‘“‘Harvey,” 
she said, “I am afraid that there is a family 
skeleton in that house, somewhere. I am 
almost sure the minister does not give Mrs. 
Bradley the confidence every true man 
yields his wife, as a matter of course. Why, 
Harvey, sometimes I fancy that sweet, lovely 
woman does not really know herself the cause 
of her husband’s accident. She flushes and 
seems so distressed when anyone questions 
her, and, lately, she has been sending that 
stupid Maggie to the door all the time, while 
she runs upstairs, on the pretence of doing 
something for Bobby.” 

Judge Deny’s laugh rang out again. ‘Oh, 
you women, you women! What new phase 
of the subject will not present itself next. 
But if that is all that is troubling you, my 
dear, I would not give the subject another 
thought. Legally, a man has a right to 
break his ankle in any manner he may see 
fit, without giving account to mortal man.” 

Mrs. Deny drew away her hand with a 
start. Roses to match those in the center 
of the table blossomed suddenly in her cheek. 
“Do you mean to tell me, Harvey B. Deny, 
that you would break a bone—and—not 
tell—me—how—you did it?” 

Judge Deny’s amused glance, as it rested 
on his wife’s pretty, flushed face, bore a pro- 
test. ‘‘My dear” he said slowly, I am not 
a romanticist. I simply can not picture my- 
self being able to accomplish such a blame- 
worthy feat.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then the 
Judge bent forward. ‘‘Bess,” he said seri- 
ously, “I wish you could see your way clear 
to keep entirely out of this matter. I confess 
my cheeks fairly burn as I realize. more 
and more each day, how, in trying to pry 
into a secret, which does not concern her, 
our stately Rose Valley has so surprisingly 
belittled herself. Doctor Barton has often 
spoken of the beautiful spirit of intercourse, 
which exists between our minister and his 
wife. I feel quite positive that she will wel- 
come no other sympathy than that which 
you naturally feel for the husband’s physical 
pain.” 

Mrs. Deny pushed back her hair with 
a gesture of annoyance. ‘‘Oh, of course, 
I realize all this and blush too. But you 
men can not understand—I knew you 
wouldn’t. It is proven beyond a shadow 
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of a doubt that there is some trouble, some- 
where, in that household. Mrs. Bradley 
looks too distressed, when questioned about 
the accident, for it to be otherwise. Now 
we simply mean to express our sympathy 
as women, and to give that poor, little thing 
to understand, in a tacit way, that our 
sympathy and support is with her—in case 
she needs us.” 

The Judge pushed back his chair. “I 
think,” he said good-naturedly, ‘“‘that you 
women will be the ones, who stand in most 
imminent need of support and sympathy, 
if you persist in doing this. But that is for 
you to decide.” 

It was the very next evening, directly after 
tea, that the door bell of the parsonage rang 
sharply. 

Maggie was just on the way upstairs with 
Bobby; but she deposited him safely on the 
upper floor, and retraced her steps to the door. 

A moment later, she knocked gently on 
the study door. “Tf you plaze, mum, 
there’s a whole diligation this toime, with 
flowers in their hands, waitin’ for you in 
the front room. What shall I be after tillin 
thim?” she explained to Mrs. Bradley, as 
the latter opened the door. 

“T will go myself, Maggié,” Mrs. Bradley 
said. She spoke a few hurried words to 
her husband, then passed quickly into the 
next room, holding out her hands cordially. 
“Why how very kind it is of you to come 
together—and, oh, what lovely flowers,” 
she exclaimed enthusiastically, as one woman 
after another tiptoed up and pressed blossoms 
into her arms. 

“We wanted you to know that we’re think- 
ing of you—and that we sympathize so much 
with you,” Miss Speny began, then she 
paused before the surprised look in Mrs. 
Bradley’s pretty face. 

“Why, I am sure, neither Mr. Bradley nor 
I ever doubted that for a moment. We 
have had such constant and practical evi- 
dences of your thought all about us. Mr. 
Bradley and I can never quite make you 
understand how much we really do appreciate 
it. But do sit down. I will open the door 
into the study, so Ridgeway can hear your 
voices. He is trying to take up his regular 
writing again, and is a little tired with his 
his first day’s endeavor or I would wheel 
his chair in here, so he could enjoy your 
visit too.” 
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Mrs. Deny arose with sudden determi- 
nation. She had something to say, and 
when Mrs. Deny had a thought to utter, 
mountains of opposition could not turn 
her out of her beaten track. ‘‘I don’t think 
you would better open the door just yet, 
dear,” she urged. ‘‘We have something 
to say to you, which, of course, under the 
circumstances we couldn’t say quite as well 
before Mr. Bradley. We want to tell you 
that we appreciate your position, and feel 
with you—and, if at any time you need 
council, or advice, or sympathy—you know, 
dear, all women do at times—you will not 
find one of us lacking.” 

Mrs. Bradley grasped hold of the back 
of a heavy arm chair, and gazed in utter 
astonishment from one woman to another. 
“T don’t quite understand, she said, her 
breath coming in quick, little gasps. ‘“‘Why 
I am so used to going to Ridgeway for—all 
—these things that—” 

“Very natural, of course, my dear,” Mrs. 
Deny began with diplomatic coolness— then 
Lucretia Bean’s explosive, untrained tongue 
spoiled it all. 

“We just came down, Mrs. Bradley, to 
tell you we’d stand by you, whatever your 
trouble might be; for, of course, we don’t 
really believe in any rumors—but when a 
woman lacks the confidence of her own hus- 
band, so that he won’t even explain the cause 
of his accident to her, why we know she’s 
bound to need sympathy from her own sex. 
And we’ve come down to offer it—that’s 
all.” 

Mrs. Bradley stepped forward, confronting 
the other woman. For an instant there 
was no other pair of eyes in the room to Mrs. 
Bradley than the yellowish, cringing ones 
of Lucretia Bean—to Lucretia, the con- 
sciousness of nothing, but that drawn, white, 
righteously—wrathful face before her. 

“Do you dare to tell me, Lucretia Bean,” 
Mrs. Bradley began; then with a smothered 
cry she threw herself into a chair, and, bury- 
ing her face in her arms, burst into a storm 
of tears. 

“What is it, Madge—darling?” Mr. 
Bradley’s voice came solicitously from the 
doorway. He had heard the unusual ac- 
cents in his wife’s voice, and, with the aid 
of his wheel chair, had himself opened the 


» door. 


“Oh, Ridgeway, Ridgeway,” his wife 
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exclaimed, rushing over and throwing her- 
self down at the side of the wheel chair, 
“they think you don’t love me—don’t con- 
fide in me—that I do not even know the 
cause of your accident—and have come 
to condole with me for that.” 

“Poor little girl; never mind,” the min- 
ister said, stroking his wife’s bowed head in 
utter oblivion to the awed faces about him. 
“Tt is all my fault—your having to suffer 
because I was so foolish about telling the 
real cause.” 

Then, with a certain grave dignity, which 
the members of the Rose Valley Congrega- 
tional Church never forgot, he wheeled his 
chair nearer the south window. 

“Ladies,” he said coldly, courteously, “it 
is the same old story—the act which ban- 
ished our long-ago forefather from the Gar- 
den of Eden. The apple tree, yonder, was 
the cause—a woman—my beloved wife— 
issued the invitation. The result was, as 
it ever must be, a downfall and catastrophe.” 

“But why,” Lucretia began involunta- 
rily, then she paused. 

For a moment the minister’s glance swept 
his silent audience with a look of keen pity. 


“Did you never, then,” he asked wonder- 
ingly, “give that last hug to a favorite doll, 
when you were away past sixteen; or kiss 
the letter or faded flower, which meant so 
much to you once; or cry over the pile of 
nicked blocks, with which you and your 
brother used to build fairy castles in days 
gone by? Ah, my friends, there are some 
things which are sweetly harmless, but which 
we pretend to think we are too dignified, 
too grown up, to be caught doing any 
more.” 

When the minister ceased speaking, there 
was a subdued silence over the room, as 
each woman stood speechless, with bowed 
head. Then Mrs. Deny stepped suddenly 
forward, holding out both hands to the min- 
ister’s wife. ‘‘My dear,” she said in a 
clear, brave voice, while the tears in Mrs. 
Bradley’s gentle eyes were reflected in her own 
““we are the ones who must be banished 
from our Garden of Eden—your friendship. 
We do not ask for anything else, nor expect 
it. But if, by our actions, we show to you 
that we are sincerely repentant--may we 
not hope some day—to be—mercifuily re- 
called? ‘‘Dear, you won’t say, No?” 


BEYOND THE TIMBER LINE 
By Will D. Muse 


EYOND the sunset’s path of gold upon the river’s breast, 

Across the sands, where curlews sing their weird song of rest: 
Beyond the wharf—beyond the boats that drift from wave to wave, 

Beyond it all, where stars sink to a coral-coffined grave. 


Beyond the town, beyond the wharf, across the murky stream, 
Beyond the noise, the toil and strife—past boats and sunset’s gleam, 

Low, long and black, from north to south where flickering starlights shine—. 
Stretches the boundary of my dreams—the far-off timber-line. 


Ah! who can say what lies beyond its twilight-tinted rim? 
Who knows where paths may lead into the shadows dim ? 
A whisper tells me God is there—at each long day’s decline, 
And Death, some day, will guide my steps beyond the timber-line. 














~A SICK LITTLE BOY AND CUPID 


By Frances Nelson 


ARY Brampton, still dazed by the reality 

of an illusion, stepped apathetically 

from the glamour of the theatre out into a 
drizzling rain. 

It aroused her for a moment, but there is no 
place where a rain may affect one just as on 
Broadway after the theatre at night. The 
shimmer of myriad sparkling lights and flam- 
ing electric signs, that glint and glimmer like 
phosphorescence through the falling density 
envelop the ‘great white way’ as far as the 
eye can reach, in a cloud of unreality. 

The rain seems to magnify the gayety of 
the crowds. The apparent unconcern of 
the fashionably clothed men and women for 
the state of the weather adds to the delusion 
that all are but the fumes of fancy and that 
one is moving in a strange shadow-land of 
imagination. Bedraggled pedestrians, that 
make a rainy day in New York a hideous 
thing, have no part in this scene of hazy splen- 
dor. The cabbies, the autos, and the never- 
ending throng that surges to and fro on 
pleasure bent, deepen the whimsical phan- 
tasy that all the scene is but a vision—a 
panorama of the real. 

Mary Brampton was only subjectively 
aware of this feeling as she threaded her way 
among the play-goers. Here and there she 
caught a chance phrase of criticism or extrav- 
agant praise of this actor or that. She re- 
sented these more than she did the rain. 

She had come from one of Broadway’s 
big successes—a strenuous drama, in which 
adventure was only the background for the 
great throbs of a life problem. Every atom 
of her being had responded to the intensity 
and the bigness of the question involved. 
She came out into the night, thrilled, not only 
by wonder at the consummate art of the act- 
ing she had seen, but filled with a greater 
conception of the meaning of life and love 
to the universe. 

Her mind was so full of these thoughts that 
it was more force of habit than conscious 
will that brought her to her apartment. 


Her clothes were dripping, for the rain had 
stopped its drizzle and was coming down in 
a steady business-like pour. Half-mechan- 
ically she took off her wet garments and 
donned a dainty dressing-sack and slippers. 

The questionings that the play had evoked 
still held her thoughts. Its essence had 
touched the vital part of her woman’s nature, 
and, reveling in that feeling akin to pain, 
which comes in moods like hers, she sat down 
dreamily for about two minutes and a half. 
Then jumping up with a laugh, she began to 
move busily about the little room, for Mary 
Brampton could not have a ‘feeling akin to 
pain’ very long; her body was too full of 
health, her spirits too exuberant, her mind 
too much a flower garden of joy, and her 
heart—well, if that ached she was not con- 
scious of it. 

Humming a popular tune, as she began 
her preparations for the night, she suddenly 
decided, ‘‘I’ll snatch a bite to eat before I 
hie me to my downy couch.” 

She soon had her chafing-dish out and 
was mixing some indigestible concoction that 
would have caused her mother’s hands to 
go up in holy horror had she been at home. 
Mary laughed gleefully as she pictured that 
good lady a protesting guest at this untimely 
feast. 

But Mary’s brother’s wife had a brand 
new baby, sufficient excuse to anyone for 
the absence of Mary’s mother since, as Mary 
said, “the poor child had the misfortune to 
be born in Montpelier instead of New York.” 

So it was that Mary had her midnight orgy 
of fried cheese, crackers and tea without 
rebuke. This finished, she followed it by 
the commonplace duty which with Mary 
always came after ‘a bite to eat,’ even at 
night. She carefully washed and put away 
the chafing-dish and pretty china she had 
used. It was one of the methodical things 
that she had learned in her long hospital 
course, for Mary was a nurse—or rather 
an embryo nurse. She had just finished 
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her hospital work and was having a short 
much-needed rest, before going out onto the 
stage of life, no longer a member of the chorus 
but a principal with a real part to play. 

As she moved leisurely about her work, 
even the most casual observer would have 
said that Mary Brampton was good to look 
upon. Soft curly hair that gleamed like cop- 
per in the light, framed the perfect oval of 
her face, and in the depths of her large blue 
eyes was an unfathomabie magnetic force 
that, young as she was, had made her a vital 
part of the hospital life she had left. The 
inexperience of her twenty-three years was 
written clearly on her face, but the ability to 
meet what life held for her, when it should 
come, with fearless dignity, was stamped there 
no less plainly. 

Meanwhile, deftly drying the fragile dishes 
she still thought of the play. Her serious 
mood vanished, she was talking gaily to her- 
self—a habit of hers when alone. 

As she wiped the last cup she held it poise 
in the air, and said: . 

‘“‘The trouble zs that in real life we women 
are either afraid of adventure or we don’t rec- 
ognize it. In either case we grit our teeth 
and cling resolutely to the commonplace, re- 
ject the real romantic for a mock substitute, 
and then weep about what we are missing.” 

And she sat the cup down so hard that 
it shivered into a dozen pieces. 

She was still contemplating the ruin in 
semi-serious astonishment, when, ting-a- 
ling-a-ling went the bell. Mary jumped 
and her heart popped right up to her lips. 
Who wanted her? What for, and why, at 
that time of night? She gave a hasty glance at 
the clock on the mantle. It was twenty- 
five minutes after twelve! Mother? Baby? 
Sister? These and a hundred other con- 
jectures went through her brain as she hurried 
io the push button that opened the lower 
door. 

Then she went hastily through the two 
living rooms to the little hall that opened 
into the main corridor. Waiting for the 
only thing that seemed imminent—a tele- 
gram—she fumbled nervously for the elec- 
tric light button. Before she found it the 
upper bell rang and she opened the door. 

A very big man, carrying a very little boy, 
pushed past her and deposited his burden 
on the nearest chair, then returning to the 
door in which Mary stood exclaiming in 


astonishment: ‘‘Why George! What on 
earth—” he grabbed her up in his arms with 
a great bear hug. 

“Mary, Mary, my dear little girl. It is 
good to be home again!” and hugging her 
close against his rain-soaked coat, he carried 
her from the darkness of the hall into the 
light of the room. 

“Well, little sister, let me look at you,” 
and lifting up her face between the palms of 
his hands to kiss her, each got the first good 
view of the other. 

The man as though petrified, continned 
to hold her face, which had gone perfectly 
white, between his hands. Several seconds 
that seemed like hours to Mary passed before 
his hands dropped limply to his sides, while he 
continued to gaze at her with wondering in- 
credulity. The expression on the face of the 
girl was an odd mixture of fear, rage and 
utter amazement. 

How many moments they stared at each 
other neither ever knew, but gradually the 
amazed look on the strong manly face gave 
Mary courage. Her knees stopped their 
shaking and as though by common impulse 
they both spoke. 

“T thought you were Mary!” 

“‘T thought you were George!” 

Coincidence in real life often makes coin- 
cidence of fiction seem trivial and uninter- 
esting, and Mary could not keep a gleam of 
amusement from her eyes as she answered: 

“Tam Mary!” 

The man gave a funny, forced laugh. 

‘“‘Well, I am not so sure who I am, but I 
thought I was George,” he said. 

Again they stood and looked at each other, 
unblinking, until the pressure became un- 
bearable and again both blurted in unison. 

“But who?” 

And answered with one accord: 

“Brampton!” 

“Brandon!” 

The man was first to regain himself after 
this, and began to talk with such impetuosity 
that his words fairly tumbled over each other 
in their haste for utterance. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sincerely. I’ve 
made a mistake—a terrible blunder and owe 
you an abject apology. Have been away. 
Never did live in New York. Got in to- 
night and found I had lost my brother’s ad- 
press. Found it given in the directory at 
this number. Hurried here, for I didn’t 














A SICK LITTLE 


want to take the boy to a hotel. He’s sick. 
Must have mistaken Brampton for Brandon 
in that dev—dark hall down there. Took 
you for my sister-in-law, who’s just about 
your size. That’s my whole explanation 
and I hope you'll pardon me if I’ve fright- 
ened you. Come Jamie, my man, I guess 
it'll be a hotel for the night after all.” 

He started to the chair where the small 
boy sat. As he stepped forward, Mary 
looked toward the child, observing him de- 
liberately for the first time. He was a pa- 
thetic baby figure sitting there patiently, 
in his rain-soaked clothes. He could not 
have been more than four years old, and he 
looked drawn and haggard. The trained ear 
of the girl took quick note of his labored 
breathing. 

And even as she looked at him, he gave a 
piteous cry and holding out his hands to her, 
slipped limply into an inert, little heap on 
the floor. 

Mary had him in her arms in an instant 
and was chafing one of his cold, little hands 
with both of hers, while the man was rubbing 
the other and saying in low, distressed tones: 

“Jamie, Jamie, my boy!” 

“‘He’ll be all right presently,” it was the 
nurse that spoke, ‘“‘but we must get these 
wet things off.” 

And the man found himself assisting this 
frank, unknown girl, into whose house he 
had, unwittingly, forced his way, as she ten- 
derly, but with cleancut dispatch, divested 
the child of his outer garments. 

As soon as that was done she said: 

“Get me some water. You'll find a glass 
on the table in that room, the kitchen is be- 
yond. It’s lighted.” 

While the man obeyed she carried the baby 
to a couch in the corner and laying him down 
pushed it out into the middle of the room. 

“Open that closet,” she said as the man 
returned with the water, “and you'll find 
the aromatic ammonia. No, on the lower 
shelf. There.” 

Under the capable administrations of the 
girl and the effects of the stimulant, the baby 
eyes soon opened languidly. He started 
to cry but looking up into the compassionate 
soothing face above him gave a stifled gasp, 
half sob, half sigh, and snuggling up nearer 
to her closed his eyes. 

“T must get him to a hotel,” the man be- 
gan but he was interrupted by a sharp rat- 
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tling cough followed by a spasmodic cry of 
pain. 

The girl still sitting on the side of the couch 
soothed the child with tue ‘“sh-sh-sh” that 
mothers use to their sick children. 

“‘He’s chilled clear through,” she said, 
without glancing up, “perhaps if we could 
get his feet in hot water—” again she looked 
at the baby earnestly, and then turned her 
face toward the man with a keen, questioning 
look. He met her eyes squarely. What 
she saw must have satisfied her for she said 
hurriedly: “I’m a nurse, and this child is 
very ill. I am not sure,” she continued, 
half to herself, ‘‘that it will do any good but 
it can do no harm—we must get him warmed 
up someway! There’s a foot-bath under the 
table in the kitchen. Fill it partially full 
of hot water—it will run hot from the faucet 
in a minute.” 

The man looked from her to the pinched 
baby face, and as he turned to obey the com- 
mands of this woman he had never seen be- 
fore, a lump came into his throat that he 
could not swallow. 

“‘She’s sure gritty! God bless her!” he 
muttered as he threw off his overcoat and 
stepped into the kitchen, 

The man gone, the girl looked at the suf- 
fering baby long and earnestly, and then be- 

. gan swiftly to divest him of his shoes and 
stockings. 

If there had been any struggle in her mind 
as to the risk she was taking, if there had been 
any fear in her heart, any terror at this night’s 
strange work, it had passed; but whether 
it left when she searched the eyes of the un- 
known man for a token, or whether it faded 
away at the sight of the pain-contracted baby 
face, perhaps even Mary could not have told. 

The tiny shoes and stockings removed, 
Mary disappeared into her bed-room. She 
was back instantly with a long outing night- 
gown and some blankets. For several min- 
utes the only sound in the room besides the 
difficult breathing of the boy was the swish of 
@ woman’s skirts. Swiftly, skillfully, with 
never an unnecessary motion, she removed 
tie remainder of the baby’s clothes. 

The man stood watching her in the door- 
way until she had the little one well wrapped 
up, then he came forward with the tub. 

“Take him in your lap,” she command- 
ed, ‘and hold him so I can get his feet in the 
water.” 
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The man obeyed. 

Finally that ordeal was over, and the little 
one lay back again among the cushions. 

Then for an hour the girl worked unre- 
mittingly, applying all the simple remedies 
she knew. The man ably assisted her 
at every turn, never obtrusive, never ques- 
tioning and speaking only when she spoke 
to him. 

The rattle, however, instead of getting 
better, got gradually worse. At last the man 
went over to the couch and looked down into 
the face of the child. Mary stood by the 
table, her hands braced against it, watching 
them both. Her face usually calm, con- 
tracted now and then, as from pain, as the 
moans grew worse. 

The silence lasted for a long time. Sud- 
denly she said in an undertone in which fear 
had found a place: 

“Tt’s the croup and its a bad case. You 
must get a doctor. I might bring him through, 
I may exaggerate the danger. But I’m 
afraid of the croup,’ and her voice broke. 
“One night at the hospital I saw—before 
I was used to all—” she was whispering now, 
“I saw two babies die of membraneous croup 
and I can’t bear it!” 

She threw her arm across her eyes as though 
to shut out the sight. When shé drew it 
away the man was putting on his coat. 

“You'll find a doctor in the next block 
on the right hand side—the third big apart- 
ment house from the corner, I think it is. 
I don’t remember his name but I’ve noticed 
the sign.” 

She had regained her composure and went 
to lift the baby’s head higher on the pillow. 

Hat in hand, the man stood looking down 
at her. 

“You’re a brick! You don’t know me, 
but you’re going to, and if I can ever do any- 
thing for you—well—I’ll do it, that’s all!” 

The next minute the door closed, and she 
heard his retreating steps as he ran down 
the stairs. 

The boy’s breath came harder and harder 
and Mary listened in agony for the first note 
of the terrible sound that still haunted her 
when she thought of that night in the babies’ 
ward. 

Minutes dragged like hours. 

She had taken the child from the couch. 
He seemed easier when he felt her presence 
and she talked to him softly and soothingly, 


as she pushed the damp curls from his fore- 
head. 
Presently she heard footsteps. She list- 


ened eagerly. Yes, the doctor was with 


him. 

She got up to let them in and the boy broke 
into. a painful fit of crying. 

The doctor stayed an hour. When he left 
the rattle was gone and Jamie lay quietly, 
but for the occasional spasms of pain that 
crossed his face. 

“‘He’ll be all right now, Mrs.—” the doc- 
tor hesitated, but as no one filled the silence, 
he continued: 

“Better watch him closely for an hour 
or so and give him this until he is quiet. 
If he’s no better in the morning let me know.” 

Brandon paid the fee and followed him 
to the door. When he came back into the 
room the girl had drawn a chair up to the 
couch and was settling herself to watch for 
the night. 

““You—it’s only three o’clock and you 
had better try and sleep. That’s my moth- 
er’s room. You can lie down there. The 
danger is over and I'll keep watch.” 


“Miss Brampton,” he was still near the - 


door out of which the doctor had gone and 
as he came toward her the light fell full on 
his face. It was a strong face, a very young 
face, too, and as Mary looked up at him 
standing under that strong light, her thoughts 
leaped back to the play she had seen,— 
was it only a few hours ago? and for the 
first time she realized that she was having 
her adventure. 

“Miss Brampton,” he was saying, ‘‘ You’ve 
done for me tonight more than I ever believed 
any woman would ever do for any man— 
much less one she’d never seen before. I 
believe Jamie is all right, bless him, but 
while you watch so do I.” 

He pulled a cnair up to the table, and 
sitting down picked up a book. The back 
of the girl, whose chair faced the couch, was 
to him. He didn’t open the book but sat, 
minute after minute, looking at the picture 
of motherhood incarnate which she made. 

When the baby stirred she would reach 
forward and re-arrange the pillows carefully. 

At first they spoke only occasionally, 
but the hours are long at night when the 
clock ticks, ticks, ticks, and the only other 
sounds are a baby’s heavy breathing and 
the ceaseless beat of the rain on the window. 
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Bye-and-bye the man and the girl began to 
talk in low tones not to rouse the sleeper. 

Tt began with the boy. 

“‘Jamie’s grandmother will bless you for 
this night’s work—I’m taking him to her,” 
he began once. 

“Poor baby,” the girl leaned over and 
smoothed a coverlid. She wondered about 
Jamie’s mother but she said nothing. 

“His father won’t be far behind either,” 
he continued after a pause, “I guess if he’d 
realized what a poor messenger I’d have 
made, he’d have come _ himself.” 

The girl lifted her eyes to him wonder- 
ingly: 

“‘Jamie’s father?” she said questioningly. 
“‘Aren’t you—” 

The man gave a low, long laugh. 

“So that’s what you’ve been thinking. 
No, poor little shaver, I wish I was. He’s 
my nephew.” 

Then he told her how the boy’s girl-mother 
had suddenly sickened and died out on the 
big ranch—out in God’s country—and how 
afterwards the ranchmen had fought hard 
with the pneumonia for the boy’s life and 
had won. 

“Then,” he went on,” as I was coming 
here on business and to see my folks, Jack, 
Jamie’s father, got me to say I’d take the 
kid to his grandmother in Boston.” The 
man stopped a second. ‘Guess I’d never 
have kept that promise but for you.” 

The girl gave a deprecatory smile. 

There was a long quiet after this. The 
child slept peacefully. Brandon was look- 
ing straight ahead of him into the fire they had 
lighted in the grate. What he was think- 
ing about those minutes perhaps no one will 
ever know. Finally he raised his head 
and started to speak but checked himself. 

Mary’s head was resting against the back 
of the chair and her soft profusion of red- 
brown hair had loosened at the neck, her 
hands lay listlessly in her lap and she slept, 
a vision of weary comeliness. 

Outside there was only the drip, drip of 
the water from the jutting roof above. The 
rain had stopped. 

The first streaks of the gray dawn changed 
to a dull red and still the man, motionless, 
his arms folded on the table, sat watching 
the girl in the chair. 

It was not until a faint yellow beam pierced 
its way through the window and fell caress- 
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ingly athwart her hair that Mary awoke. 
Opening her eyes she looked straight into 
those of the man across the table. A flood 
of remembrance swept over her, and for the 
first time George Brandon saw the beauty of 
her blush. 

“Good morning.” she said, with a half- 
nervous laugh, and rising, she looked first 
at the baby, then at her watch and turning 
to the man she said, with an effort at easy 
nonchalance: 

“Mr. Brandon, it is only seven o’clock, 
and he may not waken for two or three 
hours. Won’t you go in there and get a 
little nap? you kept your watch better than 
I did, and,” as he still hesitated, ‘‘you’ve 
a journey ahead of you!” 

After a short pause he said, 

“Yes, I guess I will—if you don’t mind.” 

ey 


It was nine o’clock when Brandon awoke. 
He stepped into the room of the long night. 
It did not look as though it had been dis- 
turbed since the moment he first entered 
it the night before. The table was cleared 
of its medicines and the couch, empty, was 
pushed back in its place. 

In the room beyond he heard the gurgles 
of childish laughter, mingled with the gay 
tones of a young girl’s voice. 

So quick and strong are the recuperative 
powers of childhood that Jamie was playing 
gleefully at building houses with a pile of 
clothcs-pins and the girl, as she busied her- 
self preparing an appetizing little break- 
fast for three, was telling him a funny fairy 
tale all about “Chicken Little.” 

“And that was the end,” she was saying 
as the man opened the door, “of Chicken 
Little who told all the other chickens that 
the world was coming to an end because 
he saw it with his eyes, and he heard it with 
his ears, and a piece of it fell on his tail.” 
She leaned way over the table and looked 
with big, laughing eyes at the boy who sat 
gazing up at her from the floor. 

““Mayn’t I hear the story, too?” asked 
Brandon. 

The auditor and the story-teller both 
turned quickly. 

“Oh, good morning,” and Mary flushed 
slightly. 

She had had time to do much deep think- 
ing since this big, bronzed, unknown man 
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had been asleep and she wondered, whim- 
sically, what he really thought of her and 
the way in which she had taken possession 
of him and his small nephew. 

None of these ‘‘mental searchings” were 
apparent, however, in her voice as she said, 
laughingly, 

“No, the story’s quite finished, and be- 
sides breakfast is ready. Jamie and I had 
just about decided to sit down without you, 
hadn’t we?” and she went over and took 
the slight mite of a child up in her strong 
arms and sat him easily on a high-chair, 
improvised by the aid of the dictionary 
and the family Bible. 

It was a jolly breakfast. The constraint 
that seemed imminent as the three sat down 
was averted by the chatter of the boy who 
insisted on telling his uncle everything that 
he had done since getting up. 

It was not until half past ten, that a very 
big man with a very little boy in his arms, 
stood at the door of Miss Mary Brampton’s 
apartment ready to leave. 

“Say goodbye to Miss Brampton, Jamie, 
my boy. We’re off.” 
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The man had tried several times to thank 
the girl but had not been able to do it; but 
now he held out his hand to her. 

“Miss Brampton, you’re a brick! There 
isn’t a woman in ten thousand would have 
done what you did last night. You saved 
the boy’s life all right, and have earned the 
lasting gratitude of his whole family. And 
as for me—well—I could never tell you 
how grateful I am, not if I had all of both 
of our lives to do it in. As I told you last 
night, you don’t know me, but you’re going 
to. I’m coming back next week to meet 
mother. And then,—well, then I’m going 
to ask for a chance to thank you every day 
for a life time. Good-bye!” and he wrung 
her hand with a grip of iron. 

Mary, her back to the table, which she 
clasped tightly with both hands, stood look- 
ing at the door long after it had closed. 
When the echo of the footsteps died away in 
the distance she said, almost in a whisper: 

“T didn’t recognize my adventure at first, 
but I wasn’t afraid!” then looking quizzi- 
cally at the hand that Brampton had shaken: 
“But what will mother say? 














MIDNIGHT 
By Charles Townsend 


HE oriole has gone to rest, 
Where gentle night winds sway her nest. 
The katydid has ceased to call; 
The cricket slumbers in the wall: 
Midnight. 


The whip-poor-will no longer swings 

In eerie flight, on noiseless wings. 
The flaming rose its perfume sheds, 
And drowsy lilies droop their heads. 


The twinkling stars their vigils keep; 

The black leaves rustle in their sleep; 
And silence, with her pulseless hand 
Holds sovereign sway, o’er sea and land. 

Midnight. 




















' “THE GUEST OF HONOR?” 


By Minnie Barbour Adams 


Author of ‘‘Doctor Wentworth’s Patient.” 


OM; Oh, Tom,” called an_ insistent 

voice. And I, dreaming of not long 
past college days, growled: ‘‘Shut up, you 
chattering monkey.” The idiot; waking 
me at this time of the night, no doubt to tell 
“some sweet thing” Susie had said on the 
way homeward, and ask: ‘‘Do you suppose 
the dear girl really meant it?” 

“Tom!” This time a vigorous shaking 
accompanied the voice. I opened one eye, 
the other being buried in the pillow, and 
awaited a probable inanity not worth the 
trouble of digging it up. But what I saw 
with that one eye, and it dazed with sleep, 
awakened me effectually, and the other one 
promptly reported for duty. 

Aunt Margaret, clad only in her. long 
white night gown, her hair in two soft, frowzly 
braids, stood at my bedside, the light from 
her candle shining full in my face. A clock 
somewhere below struck two. 

“‘What on earth is the matter?”’.I cried, 
springing up in bed. 

“Get into something quickly, Tom; I need 
you;” she said, when she saw I was awake. 
And, before I could ask a question, I heard 
her at the telephone in the hall. 

“Central? Please give me Dr. Comstock,” 
and an instant later, ““Dr. Comstock? I’m 
Miss Appleton. Will you please come up 
here, immediately? A burglar has fallen 
down the back stairs and is either dead, or 
unconscious.” All this in a quiet, conver- 
sational tone, and I heard her mount the 
stairs to the third story and call Ann and 
Elijah, the man. 

I struggled madly in the dark with the 
sleeves of my bathrobe, one of which I had 
succeeded in getting on wrong side out. I 
lost no time in turning on the light, and 
then, having gotten into the garment at the 
expense of one sleeve half ripped from the 
armhole, I started for the back stairs. I'll 
confess, I slowed up and rounded the last 
turn in the hall with considerable caution. 
But it was unnecessary. Huddled in the 


little space between the bottom of the steep 
stairs and the door that led into the kitchen, 
lay the body of a man in that strange, inert 
attitude the human form assumes when un- 
conscious. The light that Aunt Margaret 
had turned on from above showed an ugly 
cut in his forehead, and was reflected from 
something bright and glistening, clutched 
tightly in his hand, that I finally recognized 
as one of Aunt’s most priceless treasures, a 
huge, solid silver candlestick. 

The arrival of the doctor and Pat Sheehan, 
a policeman whom the former had picked up 
on the way, was a welcome reinforcement, 
though it caused an instant desertion from 
our ranks. Ann’s pale, scared face assumed 
the color of the old, red flannel petticoat 
that she had put on in her fright, and clap- 


‘ping her hands to her head she fled precipi- 


tately, each pudgy finger endeavoring to 
cover an excrescence composed of a combi- 
nation of hair, only one degree more subdued 
in color than the skirt, and a goodly strip 
of the ‘“‘Green sheet” of the Sunday news- 
paper. Ann is most artistic; her color 
scheme was perfect. 

I turned accusingly to the policeman 

and recognized him as the one I had seen 
in the kitchen the evening before, where 
he’d “‘just dropped in” he assured me, “to 
tell Ann he’d spotted the duffer what’ed 
been stealin’ her milk.” 
_ We then proceeded to the kitchen, opened 
the stair door, and after considerable labor, 
managed to get our burglar to the top again. 
It would be plain sailing from there to the 
pleasant back chamber, to which Aunt Mar- 
garet persisted in taking him. 

“But, Aunt Mag,” I expostulated when 


_she made known her intentions. 


“My dear Miss Appleton,” seconded 
the doctor. 

“Oh, I say, Miss, phwat the divil do ye 
want wid a burglar?” demurred Pat, so to 
the point that I envied him, but she only 


signed for us to proceed, saying: ‘“‘I startled 
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him into—or down it rather,” with a little 
quizzical nod at the stairs, ‘“‘coming on him 
as I did, so suddenly—and I’m not going to 
send him to the hospital till I see what damage 
I’ve done.” 

“Damage, is it? Well I'll be blowed,” 
said Pat under his breath. 

At the threshold he balked again. ‘Aw, 
Miss,” he remonsttated, iooking from the 
dainty chamber to the disheveled burglar 
between us, and back again. ‘‘Ye’d better 
let me ring for an ambulance. This bit 
of Heaven ain’t for the likes of him.” 

It was a beautiful room, the walls and bed- 
covering were strewn with apple-blossoms, 
that, together with the soft, green rug, made 
me think with a little twinge of longing of 
the orchard at home. 

An imperative nod from Aunt, and the 
procession crossed the threshold, and grudg- 
ingly laid its burden on the cot that the now 
clothed, curled and blushing Ann had brought 
from the attic. As we removed his clothes, 
a tin box dropped from his coat pocket, and 
opening, as it struck the floor, a handful of 
gems rolled out, spreading like a jewelled 
fan on the green carpet. A search into his 
numerous pockets revealed a lot of trinkets 
of uncertain value, some loose coin, and a 
large roll of bills, in a belt about his waist— 
also a peculiar steel affair that Pat gravely 
pronounced: ‘“‘One of them new fangled 
contraptions for gettin’ into houses.”” There 
was a lot of memoranda, but, of course, not 
a word disclosing his identity. 

Then we fell to—set his leg, sewed up his 
head, bathed and brushed him to Aunt’s entire 
satisfaction—though she did say something 
about fumigating, which we pretended not 
to hear—and I got so interested that I trotted 
out my very best pajamas, feeling powerfully 
good and virtuous all the time, and so well 
did we do the work that when we’d deposited 
him in the big bed under the apple-blossoms, 
Ann clasped her hands ecstatically and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, how sweet he looks!” Pat 
snorted. 

The nurse came about this time and feel- 
ing that we’d carried out Aunt’s wishes to 
the letter, we went our several ways, con- 
gratulating ourselves on doing a good night’s 
work. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when I came 
into the dining room the next morning and 
found Aunt Margaret just pouring her coffee. 
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“How is the guest of honor, this morn- 
ing?” I asked, as I seated myself opposite. 
Then seeing that my arrow had hit the mark, 
I continued: “I say guest of honor advisedly, 
dear Aunt.’ I, your loving nephew, your 
sister’s only son, appear at your door with 
an innocent suit case instead of one of the 
family heir-looms, and with nothing more 
incriminating in my pockets than an honestly 


- obtained package of “Duke’s Mixture,’ 


and a carefully, prayerfully selected present 
for you. Am I ushered into the bit of green 
and pink Arcadia? No—” 

“Tom! For pity’s sake, Tom,” Aunt 
interrupted, half laughing, half crying; but I 
continued, remorselessly: 

‘‘Was I mopped, brushed and beautifully 
clothed by willing menials after my long and 
tiresome journey to the home of my beloved 
Aunt, and put to bed under bouquets of 
apple-blossoms? Not on your life.” And, 
then seeing the dear old girl was really look- 
ing worried, I asked seriously: 

“Honestly, honey, how is our burglar?” 

*<Still unconscious.” 

“Has Dr. Comstock seen him this morn- 
ing?” 

‘Yes, and fears his skull is fractured. His 
head must have struck on the sharp edge 
of one of the steps. I’ll have Ann put a good, 
thick ‘carpet on them to-day.” 

“T would. Especially if you are going 
to shunt a burglar down them now and 
then. More humane and less expensive, 
you know. And—the collection of curios 
in the gentleman’s pockets?” 

I put them in a little bag in the safe with 
our valuables.” 

“T’d put ours in bags, too, Aunt. When 
he recovers he may want to fold my pajamas 
and silently steal away some dark night, 
and think how grateful he’d be to you when 
he found them ready for transportation.” 

“‘Well, there’s no particular hurry about 
bagging them, then, Tommy dear,” replied 
Aunt, smiling. “For it'll be some time 
before he’ll be able to “silently” steai away, 
crutches make a lot of noise, you know,” 
and then, seriously, “Who knows what 
change may be wrought in him by tender 
care and sympathy, Tom? He may go out of 
the front door like a gentleman.” 

“Feet first?” I said, as I kissed her good- 
bye, and felt like a brute for it afterwards 
as I saw the pained look on her face. Dear 






































“THE GUEST 


Aunt, she had surely come into her own at 
last; a real live burglar to coax back to life 
and into the paths of rectitude, a broken 
body to nurse—a soul to pray for. And 
she would succeed, God bless her, if it were 
possible for any one in all this wide world 
to do it. 

Well, what should I do? Where should I 
go? I stood on the steps for some minutes 
debating the question. To the golf links? 
There would be quite a bunch of people there 
to-day, it was so pleasant. Have Elijah 
run the machine around and get some one 
to take a spin with me through the country? 
Go down town and see what was doing and 
who was doing it? That was just the thing, 
I decided, and I’d walk through the park 
to the other line. I needed the exercise 
and the park was always quiet and beautiful 
at this time of the day. 

I was so well satisfied with the decision 
that I swung off through the park, whistling 
and feeling wonderfully at peace with the 
whole world, and myself in particular. Then 
like a homing pigeon or an arrow from the 
bow or any other poetical simile, I went down 
a shaded avenue where the grass is like 
green plush, and the trees are positively 
the greenest I ever saw, and the birds, well 
I’ve never noticed the singing of birds very 
much, being usually taken up with other 
things, but, here, they seemed to be trying 
to split their little throats with melody. 

A little turn in the path and I was welcomed 
by an inarticulate gurgle of joy from a sturdy 
youngster in a cab, and another, scarcely 
more coherent, from a girl sitting on a bench 
near him, and in ten minutes from the time 
I had decided to go down town, I was sitting 
on the other end of that bench, exactly where 
I had intended to be when I left the house. 

I wish some psychologist would endeavor 
to explain this one peculiar inconsistency: 
of the human mind. It’s all right and proper 
to mislead the other fellow as to your inten- 
tions, but when you deliberately try to hood- 
wink yourself—when. you try to outwit him, 
or It, or whatever title by which the supposed 
easily beguiled Ego is usually designated, 
then, I say, you are a fit subject for the So- 
ciety of Scientific Research, or for the in- 
sane asylum. 

“Any news?” I inquired of the girl when 
I had finished a short conversation with the 
kid, in which I used a language of whose 
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very existence I had been ignorant a few 
short months before, but, now, I conversed 
easily and fluently and was answered in 
kind by the voluble youngster. 

“Yes, good news, Tom. We've neard 
from Uncle Charlie.” 

“You have? And what did he say?” 

“Only that he’d come as fast as steamer 
and train could bring him, and for papa not 
to worry for he’d soon straighten the tangle 
into which that rascally partner had gotten 
him. And Tom, the best of all is, we can 
look for him any time now. He said he’d 
be here nearly as soon as the letter and the 
letter did not come direct, byt was missent.” 

“And how is your father?” 

“No better, though mamma and I imag- 
ined that he seemed a little brighter since 
last night when the letter came. And 
Tom—” 

“Yes?” 

““Mamma told me this morning that Doc- 
tor Comstock told her a month ago that if 
something didn’t happen to relieve papa’s 


‘mind from his business difficulties, that he 


feared he’d never get up.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘we have all felt that. 
Oh, Helen, I wish your father had more con- 
fidence in my ability. I might have saved 
him a lot of this.” 

“TI know, Tom,” she replied sadly, 
“Mamma and I cannot understand his atti- 
tude toward you.” 

“T am not to blame because I am blessed, 
or cursed in this case, with a few thousands,” 
I burst out. “I can’t understand how that 
affects my ability as a lawyer, can you?” 

“Why, no, of course not, but you know 
papa has strange ideas about the part a 


‘man should play in life.” 


‘“‘What does he say about me? Please 
tell me, Helen. Don’t you see, Ill know 
better what is expected of me?” 

“Well, he says he never knew a man that 
had money that he had not earned himself, 
to amount to anything in a profession, and 
he thinks—” 

“Go on.” 

“He thinks you ought to have gone into 
an office this spring as soon as you were 
admitted to the bar, and” with a mischievous 
twinkle, “that you have wasted the last two 
months visiting your Aunt Margaret, whom 
a week would more than satisfied, most 
likely.” 
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“Wasted were they? Do you think they 
were wasted? Tell me, dearest.” And I 
took the hand that was nervously clasping 
and unclasping her purse, in mine, and drew 
her toward me; but a look of horror and 
fear suddenly dawned in the sweet eyes 
that were looking into mine, and she broke 
frantically from my grasp.” 

“Tom! For mercy’s sake, where is the 
baby ?” 

The cab was empty, that was plain, but on 
a nearer scrutiny, we found the child hanging 
head downward from the front, the strap 
holding his feet and the bottom of his dress. 
He was evidently enjoying the unwonted 
retroversion and was “‘goo”-ing and gurgling 
ecstatically, both chubby hands gathering 
everything within reach, and conveying them 
to a common center, his mouth. 

“Helen, see if you can keep the little 
beggar from mowing away any more grass,” 
I cried, excitedly, ‘‘and I’ll try and dig up 
his feet. There, now you young Nebuchad- 
nezzar, stop it, will you. Don’t you see 
the sign? I beg your pardon, I forgot that 
you don’t read as well as you speak.” 

“Tom,” said Helen, ‘‘how long do you 
suppose he had been hanging there that 
way, and why didn’t he cry?” 

“T do not know. The ways of this child 
are inscrutable to me, dear,” I replied gravely. 
“T read somewhere once that mothers and 
nurses ought to hold a child head downward 
every day. Enlivens their liver—or imagi- 
nation—or something. Possibly you for- 
got to give him his morning exercise?” 

“We did,” admitted Helen, faintly. 

“And the poor child, having a touch of 
liver trouble from over-indulgence in tacks, 
collar buttons and other health foods, had 
to imperil his young life by attempting it 
himself.” 

“Tt shall never happen again,” said the 
girl, contritely. 

Then we both tried to tie one small bonnet 
under one small dimpled chin, and having 
succeeded in this and in getting him prop- 
erly shaken out and adjusted, we started 
homeward. To divert her mind from the 
care and anxiety to which she was return- 
ing, I told her about our burglar, suppress- 
ing and embellishing the tale as I saw fit, and 
we succeeded in getting the baby home un- 
injured, though we ran the cab into every 
crack in the walk, it seemed, and, in our 
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abstraction, bumped into many a curb— 
but the cherub slept through it all, a blade 
of grass protruding rakishly from the corner 
of his mouth, and a broken bit of contra- 
band china clasped tightly in his little fist. 

We didn’t take the kid to the park for 
three or four days as it was cold and rainy, 
and I worried considerably over the little 
chap’s health. I grew so anxious that I 
spent much of my time wandering from. 
the front windows to the back, looking for 
some signs of its clearing up and calling the 
weather-man pet names. Sometimes when 
I could get away from Aunt Margaret and 
the burglar, I strolled into the flat next to 
ours to inquire about him, but they didn’t 
seem to appreciate it; they would only stare 
at me and inquire carelessly, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with Teddy? He’s all right.” Of 
course I agreed with them, only I thought 
so much more of him than they did that I 
could have shouted the same statement from 
the house tops, but I should have accented 
it more effectively. 

And I didn’t seem ever to be able to get 
him and—Helen to myself a minute, there 
were so many about. The father was much 
worse, and another sister besides Ted’s mam- 
ma had arrived, and they thought it only 
polite to entertain me when I dropped in. 

I missed my old heart to heart talks with 
the boy, and feared that I would forget my 
newly acquired language if I didn’t practise 
it soon. 

Doctor Comstock told me that the father 
was indeed much worse, and if something 
didn’t happen to arouse him from the hope- 
less, apathetic state into which he had fallen, 
he would pass away in a few days. 

““You see, Tom,” whispered Helen, as 
we stood in the darkness and drizzling rain 
on the front steps. ‘‘He figures that that 
letter had been on the way a week longer 
than it should, and according to that, Uncle 
Charlie should be here now; and papa is 
sure something has happened to him and 
has given up all hope.” 

“Poor girl,” I whispered, and felt sure from 
the muffled sound I heard and the quiver 
of the dear form, my already damp shoulder 
would never be any drier as long as she had 
her face buried against it. The steps were 
steep and slippery and I was holding her 
close for fear she might fall off, and I had my 
light overcoat about her to prevent her catch- 
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ing cold and being unable to properly care 
for Ted. 

“T wish I could do something to help you,” 
I whispered. ‘And I am sure I could if 
your father would only confide in me.” 

“Well, he won’t. All mamma and I know 
is that if Uncle Charlie gets here with a lot 
of money before the director’s meeting, next 
week, he can save him.” 

“Say, Mr. Burke, ye fat divil. Give 
me a light.” Pat Sheehan’s voice within 
three feet of us caused the instant division 
of the portly that he pretended to have taken 
for Burke, the biggest man on the force. 

“Well, I’ll be blowed,” with a little chuckle. 
“And I axes your pardon humbly for buttin’ 
in. I only wanted to ask after your father, 
Miss?” 

“Ask Ann; she can tell you the latest,” 
I snapped. 

“And begorra; that’s what I'll be after 
doin’,” he muttered, still chuckling as he 
bolted down the area stairs.: 

And on our side of the brick wall things 
were about as uncertain and hopeless. It 
is true we had no Uncle Charlie to watch and 
listen for day and night, but there was another 
fellow who is usually portrayed, I believe, 
with an hour glass in his hand, and his ar- 
rival was momentarily expected. At any 
sudden or unusual noise in the night, I would 
think, as I turned over and dozed off again, 
‘‘He’s here sure, this time.”” For some time 
the poor sinner was on the fence, and couldn’t 
decide on which side to get down. On the 
one, to become one of the landed gentry 
(though I never knew a man so poor that 
he would be willing to exchange the little 
he had for this bit of earth all his own), and 
on the other, the industrious, God-fearing 
life that Aunt Margaret had mapped out 
for him and from which there was no escape 
if she had her way. And she usually had 
it, bless her stubborn, persistent soul. 

Well, he chose the latter, though I felt 
he was unduly coerced in the matter, and 
as the first step in the game he relieved his 
mind as to the character of a number of his 
employees, whether fellow burglars or mis- 
sionaries, it would have been hard to deter- 
mine from his conversation. 

There was also a lot about drills, hoists, 
cages, etc., that I suppose are terms belong- 
ing to the profession. All this information 
would have been very pleasant and instructive 
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had it been imparted in a quiet, conversational 
tone. But I think he wanted to have one 
telling suffice, so he did it in a voice whose 
carrying qualities I have never heard equalled. 
Ann could work in the laundry in the base- 
ment, feeling sure she would miss never a 
word— and I, in the attic, where I often 
fled thinking that I might be able to plan a 
little for the future, or dwell lovingly on the 
past, especially the past that included my 
linguistic efforts; but it was-of no use; the 
great booming voice found me out. 

And he could sing, too, in a voice that 
was a combination of the lower tones of a 
pipeorgan, the bellowing of an excited bull, 
and the wails of a horse-fiddle. One day, 
feeling doubtless, that he was in form for 
the effort, he turned in and sang every song 
that he had ever heard—yes, and that his 
father ever heard, or his grandfather before 
him. They had become his through hered- 
ity for one man could never learn so much 
in the course of an ordinary lifetime—and 
his repertoire was as varied as it was exten- 
sive. One moment he’d sing a song that 
would set Ann to snivelling in the kitchen, 
and Pat, if he was present, to swearing under 
his breath dt his misspent life; while Aunt 
Margaret would look at Doctor Comstock 
and me with moist, exultant, eyes, and a 
tremulous smile on her lips. But with the 
very next number all this might be changed. 
Ann would give a gasp that would send the 
tear that was balancing on the end of her 
dose, headlong into the cookie-dough, Pat 
would suddenly remember an engagement 
and hurry out, while poor Margaret, for whom 
there was no escape, would counsel an opiate. 
She was afraid he would over-do, and he 
certainly overdid it a number of times, in 
my estimation. 

One day as I snatched my hat from the 
hall-tree, feeling that my nerves had been 
worn rather thin by the main show, and that 
if I stayed for the concert something was 
apt to give way, Aunt said plaintively, ‘‘Where 
are you going, Tom, dear?” 

“Tm going to buy that foundry over on 
the other street,” I snapped. 

“Why, Tom?” incredulously. 

“Yes, I’ve got to do it. It’s my only alter- 
native. Every time that soloist up stairs 
pauses for wind, he hears the tap of those 
hammers and thinks it’s an encore and gives 
us another.” 
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But you couldn’t help liking the fellow. 
He had read and travelled a great deal and 
was a gentleman of considerable natural 
refinement, desp‘te his calling. His treat- 
ment of Auntie, whom he mistook for a Sister 
of Charity, was beautiful—would have put 
Chesterfield out of the running and made 
him look like a country boor. And the 
way he did quote poetry to her was a caution. 
He ranged easily from Omar to Riley, from 
Browning to Ella Wheeler Wilcox. We 
could readily forgive and overlook his mis- 
taken notion of melody, both secular and 
—singular, which I believed to be but an 
excusable avatism: to the college days that, 
from numerous reminiscences, I felt sure 
had been his. 

When the storm was over, I, of course, 
left him much to the tender care of Aunt 
Margaret and the nurse, feeling that my 
duty was elsewhere; that Teddy must be 
given the air, and that I must brush up my 
Volapuk if I ever expected to be proficient 
in it. 

Oh, those days, those glorious days, spent 
for the child’s sake in that sheltered nook 
in the park. The dark, protecting arms of 
the trees about us, God’s own green velvet 
beneath our feet, the baby sleeping content- 
edly beside us, and “‘the light that ne’er 
shone on land or sea,” radiant on the faces 
of both. 

“Here, you! For Heaven’s sake ring for 
a cab and help me out of this! I believe I’ve 
overslept.” And the burglar, who had 
been entrusted to my care for that night, 
tried to scramble out of bed, but fell batk, 
weak and gasping. 

“‘What’s the matter with me?” he asked 
faintly, as I covered him up again. 

“Don’t you remember the night that you 
were prowling over the house and you went 
down the back stairs head first?” 

He didn’t seem to understand, so I added: 
“And lighted your way with one of the big 
candlesticks from the hall mantel?” 

Did you ever see a blank, mask-like face 
suddenly startled into life by a faint remem- 
brance, the thought growing larger and 
clearer till the face was illumined by per- 
fect comprehension? This I saw that night, 
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Into 
the drowsy, tired eyes, sprang the light of 


and the countenance lost nothing by it. 


restored reason—the loose-lipped mouth 
became firm and determined—lines, shadows, 
I know not what, were marshalled into the 
haggard face, giving it a strength and char- 
acter unseen before. 

He had it all straight in his mind, it seemed, 
before he spoke again. Then, “How’s Jim?” 

“Jim who?” 

“Why, Jim Weeden, of course. This is 
his house, isn’t it?” 

I had him by the hand before the words 
were out of his mouth, much to his surprise. 

“You’re Uncle Charlie,” I stuttered, and 
the assertion sounded so blamed silly that 
I actually added a blush to the stutter. 

“Y-e-s,” hesitatingly, “and you?” 

“Tom Treadway.” 

“Judge Treadway’s son?” 

“Yes, I’m proud to say that I am,” and 
we shook hands, gravely. 

“And Jim?” he asked again. 

Seeing that the little talking he had done 
had tired him considerably, I took the floor 
and I flatter myself that, ‘I a round, unvar- 
nished tale delivered’ of the whole affair— 
though it was humiliating to confess Weeden’s 
lack of confidence in me. 

“Does he know that you are Judge Tread- 
way’s son?” 

“No. I had no idea that he knew my 
father.” 

“Here, give me a pencil and paper,” and 
he wrote: ; 

“Jim, you old fool; you don’t know 
a good thing when you have got it. Tell 
the whole story to the bearer, Tom Tread- 
way’s son, and send him to that meeting 
to-morrow.” ' 

CHARLIE.” 


“Maybe I’m asking too much of a stran- 

ger?” and he eyed me keenly, as I took the 
paper. 
But I quickly denied the appellation. 
“Oh, I’m not a stranger. I’m much inter- 
ested in —in Helen’s— little fatherless 
nephew. It would hurt the little chap’s 
future if Weeden failed.” 

“Oh, —I—see,” he said, thoughtfully. 
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EBENEZER’S BOY 


By C. C. Johnson 


SMALL and old farm-house, reached 

by a cross-country road not frequently 
traveled, was occupied by a middle-aged 
couple named Marple. They had no 
children. 

Alien to the locality, they had lived here 
only for the past six years. In a sense 
they might have been called ‘‘squatters,” 
although they had settled upon the place 
under some sort of agreement with the im- 
personal ownership, and for a time had paid 
a nominal rental. They had no part in the 
traditions of the neighborhood. The latter, 
however, were fast lapsing into forgetful- 
ness. Better opportunities offered elsewhere 
by more fertile regions, and the alluring in- 
ducements of the towns, were draining the 
soil of its population. 

The little farm had been tenantless for 
some time before the Marples took posses- 
sion of it. They had found it in that state 
of desolation peculiar to premises that have 
been abandoned because no one, appar- 
ently, cares any longer to live in them. Such 
a spot has often more of loneliness than one 
that has actually fallen into decay and become 
unfit for human habitation. The first en- 
croachment of the weeds about the well- 
curb, and fringing the foot-worn stones at 
the kitchen door, give an inexpressibly mel- 
ancholy feeling. The trifling reminders of 
recent and perhaps unknown occupants, met 
with in the blank rooms, and the half-kept 
appearance of the garden, uneffaced by wild 
growth, suggest a sensation as of some 
ghostly, lingering presence. The imagina- 
tion seems to catch glimpses of it behind 
some moving bush, or expects to come sud- 
denly upon it in the gloom of the silent out- 
buildings. 

There is no record that Marple and his 
wife indulged in such morbid fancies. They 
seemed to be a cheery, practical couple, 
who devoted themselves to redeeming the 
place from the forlornness that had fallen 
upon it. In a short time a neat and home- 


like atmosphere was restored. Once more 
the vine was trained about the lattice-work 
of the porch. The dog, lazy sentinel, slept 
peacefully in the sun on the step, and the 
bees droned at the hive under the apple 
tree. Hoofed and feathered life again pop- 
ulated the barn-yard and the pasture lot. 
The fifty acres of sterile land which com- 
prised the farm yielded under the thrifty 
care of David and Sarah, sufficient for all 
needs. They were contented with each other 
and with their simple, isolated existence. 

At a distance from the house was a small 
enclosure containing graves. At some period, 
long ago, it had been a family burying- 
ground. The stone fence had partially fallen 
down and the place was choked with weeds 
and bramble bushes. One of the old tomb- 
stones was toppled from its base. 

It was the woman’s idea to clean up 
the spot and restore to the forgotten dead 
some semblance of what doubtless were once 
hallowed and orderly surroundings. The task 
was undertaken in a spirit of human com- 
passion, and in course of time all traces of 
neglect were removed. The broken fence 
was mended and the four tombstones were 
cleaned and reset. In place of the brier 
and the nettle, appeared soft, green grass 
and tenderly-nurtured flowers. Thereafter 
the oversight of the little burying-place be- 
came as much of a fact in the life of David 
and his wife as any part of their responsi- 
bilities. It carried with it a certain recrea- 
tion, a refreshing expenditure of sentiment 
for which they were the happier. 

Naturally they came to feel a sense of 
possession in the objects of tLeir care. This 
was deepened by reflection on the thought 
that those who lay there sleeping away the 
years had lived a life identical with their 
own. Once they had gone blithely in and 
out of the old house and for them, too, the 
dawn had broken over the hill, awakening 
to the daily task of coaxing a livelihood from 
the stony fields. 
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David and Sarah were wont to talk about 
them as people they had known, and they 
endowed them with imaginary characteristics. 
The silent memorials in the burying-ground, 
aided by fragments of information which 
they gained from other sources, enabled them 
to piece out a history which was at least satis- 
factory to themselves. 

Two granite slabs, placed side by side, 
bore the names of Ebenezer Lisle and Mar- 
tha Lisle, his wife. Death had separated 
them only a few years. Near by. was the 
resting-place of a daughter who had been 
claimed in her teens. The oldest of the 
graves was a tiny mound marked by a small 
stone, on which was rudely carved the figure 
ofalamb. They comprised an entire family, 
except for a son, who, it was learned, had 
left home after his parents’ death, to seek 
his fortune in the West. He had never re- 
turned. 

The couple often speculated on this absent 
survivor, and in a way included him in the 
something like kinship with which they re- 
garded the dead. The heart of Sarah, with 
its stifled yearnings for motherhood, went 
out most to the little lamb, as she desig- 
nated the babe, but David’s thoughts dwelt 
with greatest interest on that vague per- 
sonage known to him only as Ebenezer’s 
boy. 

One evening of late spring the pair were 
busy in the burying-ground, where they often 
came when the day’s duties were over. Sa- 
rah, at the further side of the enclosure, was 
training a vine along the stone wall. 

David lingered near the graves. ‘‘Eben- 
ezer’s gittin’ too much shade. [I'll have to 
trim that tree.’ He stood glancing from an 
overhanging bough to a spot where the grass 
had become thin. Sarah was out of reach 
of his voice, being a little hard of hearing, 
but David had the habit of talking to him- 
self. His attention wandered from the grave 
to the stone that stood at its head. Although 


he knew by heart every character chiseled . 


upon it, he was fond of reading over 
the inscription: “ ‘Lived in the fear o’ the 
Lord’—seems to be a-gettin’ a little out o’ 
plumb agin—‘and died in the hope of a 
glorious resurrection.’ I’d give a good deal 
to know just what Ebenezer looked like. 
‘In heaven’s bright morn all tears will be 
wiped away.’ That shower last night helped 
things considerable. 
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“My days, my weeks, my months, my yeafs, 
Fly rapid as the whirling spberes”— 


David sang softly as he stooped to pick a 
stray weed. The place never failed to im- 
part to him a solemn, pleasing feeling. Pres- 
ently in response to Sarah’s call, he went 
over to assist her. When they had finished 
their task they sat down together on a bench 
fashioned of twisted limbs, for a brief rest 
before starting homeward. The sun was 
setting, its mellowed light giving deep hues 
to the green of the closelv-cut grass and to 
the flowers that bloomed plentifully about. 
Sarah looked fondly upon the grave of the 
infant where she had placed a bouquet 
brought from the garden. ‘The little lamb!” 
she murmured, and the apron came for a 
moment to her eyes. 

There was a feature in the foreground of 
the landscape, a half mile away, on which 
both looked with unfriendly gaze. It was 
a large stone house, whose gabled top rose 
nobly from the surrounding trees. The lo- 
cality had pleased the fancy of a rich man 
from the city as an eligible site for a country 
estate. He was the forerunner of a class 
destined to redeem the land from its grow- 
ing desolation. A half dozen small farms, 
acquired at comparatively trifling cost, had 
been absorbed in laying out the park. There 
were rumors that it would be extended 
to still further limits. Some options, it was 
understood, had already been secured. The 
acres that David tilled came within possible 
additional territory. 

“You ain’t heard nothin’ more, have you, 
David?” inquired the woman, guessing the 
singleness of their thoughts. 

That day, while on an errand to the village, 
he had learned of the agent’s presence’ in 
the neighborhood again, and was dreading 
a visit from him, although he tried to com- 
fort himself with the belief that there might 
be no real cause for alarm. He had not 
the heart to tell her, and, evading the question 
as best he could, gave utterance to what 
had become a frequent reflection with him: 
“T’ts queer about Ebenezer’s boy!” 

The couple took up their walk toward 
home. When near the gate of the enclos- 
ure, Sarah recalled that she had left her 
shears on the wall where she had been at 
work, and went back for them. David 
waited for her. His mind again reverted to 
the trimming of the tree near which he stood. 











EBENEZER’S BOY 


‘My days, my weeks, my months, my years, 
Fly rapid as the’— : 


“Good evening, sir!” The words first 
made him aware of the presence of a stran- 
ger. He was a person of perhaps fifty-five 
years of age, well dressed, with a rather 
impressive air, and bearing the appearance 
of a shrewd man of the world. In front of 
the farm-house, visible across the fields, 
was hitched a horse and buggy. 

‘“‘Are these friends of yours who are buried 
here?” asked’ the man, still regarding him 
curiously. 

The question seemed somewhat puzzling 
and David's reply came hesitatingly. ‘They 
ain’t no relations—and we never knowed 
them in the flesh—” 

‘How is it that you tend the graves with 
such care?” interrupted the stranger, with 
the manner of one accustomed to taking a 
short cut to the facts. 

“Tt ’peared too bad to see them lyin’ here, 
the weeds growin’ over them, and no one 
to pay them respect. We didn’t feel it was 
just right anybody should be treated that 
way, so we turned in and fixed things up. 
Maybe we just naturally wanted to, fer we 
ain’t got no dead of ourown. I never knowed 
my folks, and she—pointing to Sarah—was 
raised the other side o’ the water.” 

“Have you lived here long?” The ques- 
tion was put in a softer tone. 

“Six years next fall. Since old Squire 
Peters died, two years ago, there don’t seem 
to be anybody to pay the rent to. They 
say the place is likely to be sold fer taxes. 
When I heared that you folks up to the 
big house wanted to get hold of it I wrote 
a letter to Ebenezer’s boy—that’s Ebenezer, 
there, and that’s his wife next to him— 
he’s rich, they say, and owns a railroad out 
West. He ain’t never been back here since 
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he left, and don’t ’pear to ’a’ paid much 
attention, just leavin’ it to Squire Peters 
to keep up the taxes, but I knowed he wouldn’t 
want the graves disturbed—his own folks. 
Maybe I didn’t send the letter to the right 
place. Old Jane Spencer, that lives down 
the road, and is most ninety, told me where, 
but she wasn’t right sure. He, bein’ so 
rich, and the land not worth much any 
more, we thought maybe he’d sell it to us 
reasonable, if we ’greed to look after the 
buryin’ ground. We’ve got a little money 
saved. He’s been kind o’ careless like, and 
I s’pose busy with his railroad, but I knowed 
he wouldn’t want the graves plowed up— 
his own folks; ’t’aint natural. We’ve been 
countin’ on hearin’ from him ’fore you got 
round. We've got kind of attached to Eb- 
enezer and Marthy, his wife and the children” 
David’s voice trembled a little—‘‘and would 
miss them dreadful; and, somehow, we feel . 
that they’d miss us.” 

The stranger seemed no longer to be list- 
ening, but stood with averted countenance, 
his eyes fixed and downcast. Something 
of his impressiveness was gone, possibly with 
the removal of hishat. The advantage was now 
rather in favor of the rugged face of David. 

Sarah, who had found the missing shears, 
approached wonderingly. ‘Who is it, David, 
the man from the big house?” she found 
opportunity to ask, for the stranger had 
advanced to the graves and was bending . 
over them. Suddenly he dropped upon his 
knees and reached forth his hands, im- 
ploringly. ‘Mother! Father!” he cried; 


“God forgive me!” 

David grasped Sarah and drew back. 
‘*No,” he replied to her question, as the truth 
slowly dawned upon him, and then he added, 
with what sounded like a sob of thanksgiving, 
“It’s—it’s Ebenezer’s boy!” 























THE PLAINT OF THE MINSTREL 





James Ball Naylor 


RINCE, I would utter this plaint to thee: 
The weather’s a wanton, the wind is wine— 

And all out-doors is a-wooing me, - 
And luring this vagrant soul of mine; 
But when I would hie me hence—God wot!— 
To the byways green and the highways brown, 
The gates are closed and the bolts are shot— 
And I am a prisoner here in town. 


My eyes are ashine and my heart’s afire 

With the beckoning smile of day begun, 

And my blood’s a-riot with fond desire 

For the goodnight kiss of the setting sun; 

But when I would sing of the greening grace 
Of the woodsy dell and the grassy down, 

I must clamor for bread in the market-place— 
For I am a prisoner here in town. 


My fingers itch to caress the strings 

Of my tinkling lute, and my sandaled feet 

Long to be off for the heart of things— 

To shake off the dust of the barren street. 

What sayest thou, Prince? I can twang my lute, 
To thy great delight and my great renown? 

Ah, would that I could! But its voice is mute— 
’Tis a prisoner here, with myself, in town. 


L’ENVOI. 


Mv soul is obsessed with the wander-lust— 
Prince, turn not away with a sneer and frown; 
But say I may go—and say that I must! 

Ah, I am a prisoner here in town! 
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COOLBRITH 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH AND APPRECIATION 


By George Wharton James 


Author of “In and Out of the A Missions of California,” ‘“‘The Grand Canyon,” “Indian Basketry,” 
he Wonders of the Colorado Desert,” etc. 


HILE Californians know better, the 

outside world believes that the history 
of California literature begins with the year 
1868-—the year when the Overland Monthly 
was originally founded. Up to that time 
California had been regarded as given over 
almost wholly to gold mining. It was cer- 
tainly and surely “the wild and woolly 
west.” The stories written by the “‘forty- 
niners,” and the tales told by those return- 
ing from the mines had given positive pic- 
tures to the world of a region of marvellous 
fascination and natural wonders, but where 
life in its crudest, roughest, and most prim- 
itive forms existed in the mining camps, 
and in its most sordid, hideous and loath- 
some forms in the cities. To think that 
pure literature could spring up on such a 
soil seemed preposterous to the staid critics 
of the East, who wrote under conditions of 
solid sobriety and dignity so foreign. Yet 
it could not be denied. The first number of 
that brown covered little magazine, a grizzly 
bear stolidly looking out from the centre of the 
designating print, set the critics’ eyes aglow, 
and they knew that a new star had arisen 
in the literary heavens. 

Poetry and prose alike appeared in the 
early numbers of the Overland, and strangers 
scanned the index in their interest to find 
out whose genius it was that so suddenly had 
demonstrated to the world that California 
could produce literature as pure as its gold. 
Various names appeared. Bret Harte was 
editor, and one of his most frequent con- 
tributors was Ina Coolbrith. Another was 
Charles Warren Stoddard. These three were 
so often seen together entering or leaving 
the office of the new magazine, which looked 
on Portsmouth Square, (where Stevenson’s 
monument now stands) and appeared so 
constantly in the pages of the magazine, 
that some jester soon spoke of them as the 
“‘Golden Gate Trinity,” and as such they 
were thereafter known. 


Of the supreme work of Bret Harte as 
editor, it is not my purpose to write, nor of 
the poems of Charles Warren Stoddard. The © 
feminine member of the “Trinity” claims all 
my space and attention. 

Who was this young girl with the large, 
dark eyes, the pale olive complexion, the 
unconscious grace and dignity of a forest 
princess, the spontaneous good humor and 
laugh of a happy child, the ready wit, the 
tender femininity and yet fearless camaradierie 
with governors, statesmen, bohemians, au- 
thors, artists, miners, preachers, women 
and children, mountains, trees, and flowers. 
Those eyes of hers were wondrously change- 
ful and reflective. They truly saw “good 
in everything,”—but they could also flash 
their disapproval as well as their approval 
and benediction, and men of every stamp 
unconsciously .struck a higher key of thought 
and speech as “Queen Ina” or “The Prin- 
cess,” as she was variously dubbed, came 
into the room. For she was indeed a Queen, 
a Princess, as every true, pure, good woman 
of ability is, crowned in the inmost heart of 
every man whether good, bad or indifferent. 
She was bright, cheerful, witty, and a good 
comrade; never doubting the loyal homage 
of every man she met, and the result was 
she radiated sweetness and joy, health and 
good wherever she came. 

She was but a girl of less than twenty 
years, and yet in those few years how many 
diverse and wonderful things she had seen, 
how many strange experiences encountered, 
that had made her life different, larger, 
broader, higher than that of the ordinary 
child. She was born in Illinois. Her father 
was a printer by trade; her mother was one 
of those sweetly strong domestic women who 
were the real princesses of the West. Her 
father died shortly after her birth, and shortly 
thereafter her mother removed to St. Louis, 
where later she met and married William 
Pickett, then on the staff of the St. Louis 
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Republican. In the Missouri city her two 
brothers were born. Then the great fever 
of the Western Exodus took possession of 
her step-father, and bag and baggage, his 
wife, baby boys, Ina (a little tot of a girl) 
and her elder sister, with provisions and per- 
sonal belongings, were installed in wagons 
to begin the long and wearisome march 
across the plains, over the rivers and moun- 
tains, through the hunting grounds of hos- 
tile Indians, to the golden land of California. 

Ina was old enough, impressionable enough, 
and keen-brained enough, even though a 
small child, to take in many of the wonder- 
ful things of that great journey. The train 
that the Pickett wagons had joined was a 
large one, composed of emigrants like them- 
selves and many wagons full of supplies 
and merchandise. In crossing the Humboldt 
river, which winds and twists considerably, 
Ina well remembers looking out of the rear 
of the wagon and seeing the train, like a huge 
snake, crossing the river and winding as 
much as the river, but in different curves. 
The sun glistened on the, twistings of the 
water and gave it its own peculiar effect, 
partially hidden in the trees and grass, and 
then in startling contrast the dingy canvas 
covers of the wagons were illumined by the 
brilliant Nevada sun. Thus there were two 
giant serpents—one of a glistening blue and 
green, the other of a creamy brown, here 
and there crossing each other in their con- 
trary foldings to and fro. 

Once a wagon, loaded with sugar and 
coffee, upset in the stream, and the Indians, 
hidden in the bushes, yelled and shrieked 
in the hope that the party would be scared 
enough to leave it. But they hoped in vain. 
The party—though Miss Coolbrith says 
she remembers that some of them were 
scared, ‘stayed by the stuff,” and worked 
desperately to rescue the wagon and its con- 
tents. She still has the vivid picture in 
mind of the men working and toiling in the 
water by the lurid light of a large camp- 
fire, away into the night, before the sacks 
of coffee and sugar were gotten out and the 
wagon hauled upon the bank. 

The great Shoshone desert in Eastern 
Nevada also made a wonderful impression 
on the child’smind. ‘There the emigrants had 
to trust to the guidance of an Indian, and 
she remembers the secret discussions of men 
and women as to whether he was to be trusted. 
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But whether or no he was the only guide 
to be had. So just about sun-down they 
started. The animals had all been rested 
and well-watered. Everything in the train 
that could hold water was filled. Along with 


the teams was a drove of American milch 


cows, and when the fierce burning heat of 
the desert struck them the next day they were 
hard to control, at last became unmanageable 
and ran amuck amongst the trains, causing 
no end of confusion and trouble. 

Some three or four miles before they 
reached the water of the Humboldt on the 
western edge of the desert they took out the 
oxen and horses from the wagons, and started 
with them for the water. As soon as the 
oxen smelled the moisture they lifted heads 
and tails in air, and crazy with thirst, gal- 
loped, bellowing and roaring, to the water. 
Many lost their lives by over-drinking but 
they were quite uncontrollable, and to this 
day Miss Coolbrith recalls the expressions 
of gratitude and deep thankfulness of the 
men and women to their Indian guide, because 
but for him, they would have driven on in- 
stead of releasing the teams from the wagons, 
—and had this been done and the stampede 
occurred while in harness, the result would 
have been disastrous, indeed, entailing much 
loss of human as well as of animal life. 

Another of the scenes she vividly recalls 
is the crossing of the Truckee river. A 
raft was constructed for the wagons. The 
river was strong, treacherous and icy cold. 
With difficulty the wagons were taken over, 
then all hands turned to and drove the oxen 
across. Even now she sometimes dreams she 
is sitting on a rock, the wagons nearby, 
the roar of the icy-cold, rapidly-flowing stream 
in her ears, the shadow of the great snow-clad 
mountains chilling her to the heart, and the 
shouts of the men as many of the oxen, 
enfeebled as they were with the long and 
arduous journey, were swept down by the 
swift current and drowned. With that strong 
love of the animal creation which is one of 
the dominant traits of her nature, the tears 
fill her eyes as she recalls the scene. 

But chief among these remembrances is 
that of meeting Jim Beckwourth the cele- 
brated white chief of the Crows, who, “ after 
ten thousand adventures finally became in- 
volved in the stream that set toward the 
Pacific, and almost unconsciously, he estab- 
lished a home in one of the pleasant valleys 
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that border on Feather river. Discovering 
a pass in the mountains that greatly facilitated 
emigrants in reaching California, his house 
became a stopping place for the weary and 
dispirited among them.” So writes the au- 
thor of his adventures. 

The party had traveled for months over 
the plains and now, tattered in garments, 
wearied in body, harassed in mind, sun- 
burned and weather beaten, they had reached 
the place where the plains ended and the 
steep mountain chain of the Sierras towered 
before them. Indians were dogging their 
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of he appears to her mencal vision now. 
A dark faced man, something like a mulatto, 
with long braided hair reaching down to his 
shoulders, dressed in beaded buck-skin, with 
moccasins on his feet, and no hat upon his 
head, he rode into the camp. His horse 
was half-saddled, as Indians used to ride 
in that day. His voice was strong and 
masterful but pleasant to the ears of the 
child, for.as soon as he saw there were child- 
ren in the train, he took sweetmeats from 
his pockets. and a bag he had on his saddle, 
and began to distribute them saying words 
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WHERE MISS COOLBRITH WAS TAKEN WHILE OTHERS WATCHED HER HOUSE BURN 


footsteps, and the little girl, supposed to be 
asleep in the wagon heard the men talking 
of the possibility of attack; and there, wide- 
eyed and full of alarm at danger, the full 
extent of which she did not begin to com- 
prehend, she lay and trembled, watching 
such shadows as were cast and imagining 
them the outward signs of the horrors she 
felt within. Then Beckwourth came to their 
relief. He offered to guide the party through 
his recently discovered pass to Spanish 
Ranch in Plumas County. Well does Ina 
remember his coming. Like a picture that 
one is not sure one has seen or only dreamed 


that cheered the youngsters and made his 
appearance and dress only the peculiarities 
of a hero. When he saw Ina and her two 
little brothers, the boys in their short dresses, 
tears came into his eyes and he said, “God! 
they’re the sweetest things in life.’ Then 
he began to talk to Mrs. Pickett of the great 
attraction children. were to him. 

What a romantic figure he made riding’ 
ahead and leading the train, and how happy 
the little Ina felt to have him by and by, 
come back to her father’s wagon, reach over 
and lift her up to a place in front of him on 
his saddle, and then go on again to the front. 
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That was an event never to be forgotten. 

In due time the family reached the mines 
in Plumas County, and there from July to 
October in the high Sierras Mr. Pickett en- 
gaged in mining. What a schoolhouse for 
a young and thoughtful child! She was com- 
panioned by forest trees and towering snowy 
mountains; her baby brothers, her rag dolls, 
and the rude miners her great living world. 
Two of the miners were her special heroes: 
George Lathrop, and a sailor they called 
“Dick.” They both bowed at the shrine 
of the little queen and she loved them as 
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queens learn to love their devoted adherents. 
One day Ina thought she would go down to 
the lower mines. Taking her little brothers 
she quietly and steadily aimed for the trail. 
The trees and flowers and blue-birds and 
squirrels were all full of attraction and be- 
fore the afternoon was far spent they were 
hopelessly lost in the woods. Night came 
on and she and her brothers sat down, the 
little girl assuring the babies that no harm 
would come to them, they were with her, 
and there were no snakes, and soon some 
one would come for them. With the innate 
trust in the Infinite that is one mark of the 
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irue poet this mere babe was able to calm 
her own fears and those of her younger 
brothers, and await cvents. Her mother 
years after told her of the terror that took 
her by the throat when her husband and the 
other miners returned home .alone. 

“Where are the children?” she asked. 

“The children? Why, aren’t they with 
you?” 

“No, they left here hours ago to go to you. 
My God! they are lost!” 

And the frantic mother wished to rush 
out into the night and hunt for her little ones 
in the dark and somber recesses of the forest. 

But willing feet at once set forth and 
tracked the children, and there they were 
found, veritable babes in the wood, the two 
boys asleep, watched over by their older 
sister,—-who, with assured confidence ex- 
claimed: “I knew you would soon come and 
find us!” and then fell asleep in the arms of 
her faithful servitor “Dick.” When asked 
afterwards if she was not afraid of the moun- 
tain lions she replied: ‘‘No! I was not 
afraid. We were tired and hungry that’s 
all. But I felt bad about mother.” 

That winter the little girl spent in Marys- 
ville and thus experienced her first taste of 
city life. Then in the spring her stepfather 
removed to San Francisco where he worked 
at his. trade of printer as foreman of the 
“Bulletin.” He bought a lot and built a 
house near the Mission and the family 
there spent its first San Francisco summer. 
But Mr. Pickett was not only a printer he 
was a lawyer of great ability, and excep- 
tional mental endowment, but with little 
financial keenness. He wished to practice 
his profession and decided to do so in Los 
Angeles. Accordingly he sent his family to 
the southern city intending to follow them 
speedily. But plans “gang aft agley.” A 
miscreant robbed the house in the Mission 
and then set fire to it to destroy the evidence 
of theft. Unfortunately, while the fire burned 
the house to the ground it did not burn up 
the indebtedness upon it, and Mr. Pickett 
remained to earn by his hard labor the money 
to pay for the property already destroyed. 

It was in Los Angeles that Ina discovered 
the joy of making rhymes. She composed 
little rhymes which she sang to her dolls; 
and her love for birds and flowers and all of 
nature’s beautiful things grew deeper and 
still more deep as she reached girlhood and 
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womanhood. When she went to school, from 
not having had school facilities she was 
backward in all but reading. Poems and 
essays were her delight. She enjoyed her 
composition exercises, especially when allowed 
to choose her own subject. One day her 
teacher called for a ‘‘Composition.”” When 
Ina’s was handed in it was found to be in 
verse. ‘‘Ina, come here. Did you write 
this?” asked the surprised teacher. 

““Yes ma’am,” was the half terrified an- 
swer. 
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to San Francisco, and here the young’ girl, 
finding it necessary to assist in the mainte- 
nance of the family, was engaged to teach 
the English branches in the school of lan- 
guages, conducted by Professor J. Mibielle, 
in what had been the French Consulate,at the 
corner of Mason and Jackson streets.. Here, 
though never of robust health, she taught 
for three years from ten to three daily, be- 
sides performing the major. portion of the 
housework for the household of seven per 
Her reading and writing were done 


sons. 
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TAKEN FROM 


“What made you do it in rhyme?” 

“Because it was easier, please ma’am,” was 
the response! 

She was a child of ten when her first 
published verses appeared in the colums of 
a local daily, the editor of the paper having 
bécome interested in the young prodigy from 
the accounts of her teachers; and by the 
time she was fifteen, verse being the accepted 
vehicle of her thought, her muse had attracted 
attention throughout the state. 

Her step-father, always of a somewhat 
roving disposition, finally decided to return 
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at such odd moments as she could snatch 
from her many duties and from the hours 
which nature demanded for rest. : 
Yet slight as the time and study permitted 
to her penwork it had been accepted and 
commended by Charles H. Webb, founder 
and editor of the “‘Californian,”’ who retained 
his admiration for the poet and his friend- 
ship for the woman to the close of his life, 
writing her only a short time before his death: 
“What a dear good girl you were, Ina! 
and how you stand out above all in the old 
San Francisco days. Your high qualities 
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of mind and heart alike endeared you to me, 
and I could not forget you if I would. The 
thought of you is like a beautiful star in 
my memory forever.” And Ina Coolbrith 
was a woman to inspire such friendship, 
as they who know her best can testify— 
and her circle of friends though limited was 
of the best. 

It was during these days that Anton Ro- 
man decided to found the Overland Monthly. 
Bret Harte, then a contributor to the ‘‘Cali- 
fornian” and who succeeded Webb in the 
editorship of that journal, was chosen editor, 
and one of the first requests he made for a 
contribution to the pages of the new maga- 
zine was to Miss Coolbrith. It was in that 








MISS COOLBRITH IN THE BREAD LINE AT SAN FRAN- 
CISCO SHORTLY AFTER THE DISASTER 


first issue that her exquisite song ‘‘ Blossom- 
Time” appeared; a song that is now known 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. 


Thousands yet unborn will sing their thank-- 


ful joy in its words: 
“Then sing in the hedgerow green, O thrush, 
O skylark, sing in the blue, 
Sing loud, sing clear, that the King may hear, 
And my soul shall sing with you.” 

At that time her home was on the corner 
of Taylor and Washington streets, and Bret 
Harte, who had been invited to write the 
Admission Day Ode, which the Society of 
Pioneers always had read on that day, came 
and asked Miss Coolbrith to relieve him of 
the responsibility, he having recommended 
her to the Society for the task. With innate 
modesty, shrinking from so imposing an un- 
dertaking, Miss Coolbrith begged to be ex- 
cused; but Harte insisted, and as a further 
inducement, he added, ‘“‘You will be paid 
$50 for it, and I will see (he was an employe 
of the United States Branch Mint) that 
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you get the ‘‘spondulix” in brand new ten 
dollar pieces fresh from the Mint. I'll bring 
7em myself.” 

But still the girl hesitated. Several days 
he came in succession to see if she had begun 
the poem, but each day in vain. At last 
one day in jocular vein, to show her how 
easy it was, he lightly tripped to the middle 
of the room, made a profound bow as to a 
large audience, and with inimitable grace 
and elocutionary fire, burst forth in one of 
the most absurd and ridiculous impromtus 
of which even he was capable, and that was 
saying much, and which sent his hearer 
into uncontrollable spasms of laughter. In 
moods like this Harte was irresistible, and 
the poem was ready for him when he came 
again. When the manuscript was handed 
over to him he gravely said: ‘Well, little 
Afraid-to-Begin, you see it wasn’t so hard after 
all. Most things are easier than we imag- 
ine once we knuckle down to them,’”—and 
then drawing five bright shiaing new gold 
pieces, “fresh from the mint,” from his 
pocket, he dropped them slowly ong by one 
into the hand of the laughing poet. 

In those days money was flush in San 
Francisco, and contributors to the ‘‘Over- 
land” were well paid, in accordance with 
Bret Harte’s ideas; that the best could not 
be obtained unless one were willing to pay 
for it, and being willing, he demanded and 
obtained the best. And those days were 
Miss Coolbrith’s brightest, most joyous ones. 
Labor, care and sorrow had been no strangers 
to this young woman, who fiom a period of 
existence when most of her sex see only 
the sun-and-blossom side of life, had been a 
wage earner and a large factor in the sup- 
port of her family. ' But larger burdens were 
to be added. To the home in which she 
lived with and cared for her beloved mother, 
came from Les Angeles her only and widowed 
sister, bringing with her, her two children, 
a boy of twelve and girl of eight. Six months 
later the sister died leaving the children to 
her sole care. What was to be done? In- 
creased expenses necessarily meant increased 
income, but how was it to be gotten? Friends 
came to her aid obtaining for her the posi- 
tion of Librarian in the Oakland Library, 
to which city she removed and where for 
twenty years she performed her arduous du- 
ties, knowing no life beyond the walls of 
the Library and those of her home, in which, 
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after public tasks were over, she assumed 
those of the household. Literary life, social 
life, alike were impossible to her, and the only 
path she knew was that which lay between 
the door of home and that of the Public 
Library. 

Unselfishness is always noble, even in those 
who live on a low plane of life and who have 
no ambitions for themselves, but to those 
few who have been touched with the Divine 
fire of genius, to those who have had the 
doors of heaven opened to them, to those 
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always is this the case, and even when it is, 
can anything ever fully compensate for the 
forfeited opportunities, or make the long years 
other than years of daily martyrdom? 
About this time another grave responsibility 
devolved upon Miss Coolbrith. In her asso- 
ciation with the “‘Overiand” she had become 
acquainted with Cincinnatus Heine Miller, 
the Oregon poet. As is well known, it was 
she who suggested to him the adoption of 


‘the name “Joaquin” the name by which he 


is now alone known. Shortly after Mr. Mil- 
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who have seen and still see visions, and who 
feel within themselves the power to rule by 
virtue of the God-given faculties of mind 
and soul, what must it mean to such as these 
to cast all hopes, all ambitions, all aspirations 
aside, to hold in: check the burning fire 
within, and to tie one’s self down to a routine 
of daily labor that wearies the mind and 
soul as well as exhausts the body? Life is 
full of such glorious tragedies of noble self- 
sacrifices for the good of others. As a rule 
such sacrifices are appreciated and a return 
made in loving affection that in some meas- 
ure compensates for these things, but not 


ler’s return from Europe, where he had just 
won his poetic laurels, he received a letter 
from Senator Lane of Oregon to the effect 
that he had discovered among the Oregon 
Indians a little girl, Miller's daughter by his 
Indian marriage, who, with her mother, had 
been long captive in a hostile tribe. Miller 
got an old mountaineer friend to bring the 
child to San Fransicco. But what to do 
with her? Urgent business called him East. 
None of his friends would assume the re- 
sponsibility of the wild little waif, whose 
very existence had been until now unknown. 
In despair he finally went to Miss Coolbrith’s 
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home and laid the whole matter before her 
and her mother, who was then still living, 
asking if they would receive her for a brief 
period until he should return. Needless to 
say the little brown girl found not only a 
shelter but a home. But the “‘brief period” 
stretched out to seven years during which 
Miss Coolbrith was the only guardian that 
Calle-Shasta knew. Then she wished to 
enter the world for herself. She went to San 
Francisco, and there finally married. It was 
during this period that I, pe sonally, met 
her. She always preserved ¢ devoted affec- 
tion for Miss Coolbrith, and it was in the 
company of these two, so strangely brought 
together, that I made my first visit to “The 
Heights,” the home of Joaquin Miller, after 
he had established himself there. 

Poor Calle-Shasta! She died in 1903 or 
1904, and is buried in that lofty wind-swept 
and cloud-kissed graveyard on her father’s 
estate. 

Of Miss Coolbrith’s life and work after 
she left the Oakland Library, I have not 
space now to write. She was succeeded in 
that position by her nephew, for whom, in 
his boyhood, she had assumed it. Later 
she was for some years in the Mercantile 
Library in San Francisco, which she left for 
the same position in the Bohemian Club 


where she was employed for the last six years. | 


Her first volume of poems was published 
in San Francisco in 1882; the last, ‘Songs 
from the Golden Gate,” in 1895. This. is 
now out of print but is shortly to be re-issued. 
In addition she was arranging another volume 
of poems, and working in her spare moments 
upon a History of California, for which she 
had laboriously collected much original data, 
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when the dread earthquake and more dread- 
ful fire of April, 1906, swept over San Fran- 
cisco, and leveled so large a portion of it. 
Her house was on the outskirts of the flames, 
yet near enough to be completely swept 
away. Ill at the time she was just able to 
escape, accompanied and aided by her home 
companion and faithful friend, Miss Zeller, 
leaving all her treasures of art, and letters 
and manuscripts, and data of every descrip- 
tion, the collection of a lifetime, in the won- 
drously beautiful home she was never to 
see again. 

Of her poems little here need be said. 
Her love of nature is a passion, and some of 
the sweetest and purest melodies are spirit- 
ual interpretations of every day things. 
When she wrote her exquisite ‘“‘Meadow 
Larks” the great artist, William Keith, wrote 
to her somewhat as follows in his character- 
istic style: “It’s just glorious. I read it yes- 
terday to the admiring Mrs. K. and my sister 
(a daughter of troubles and tribulations). 
When I had finished ‘the melting tear stood 
in her e’e,’ and of course K (himself) was 
rampant, full of tears and gaspings and groan- 
ings which could not be uttered.” 

Here are the two last stanzas of this beau- 
tiful poem: 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet ! who prates of care and pain? 
Who says that life is sorrowful? O, life so glad, so 
fleet ! 
Ah, he who lives the noblest life, finds life the noblest 
gain, 
The tears of pain a tender rain to make its waters 
sweet. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet ! O happy world that is! 
Dear heart, I hear across the fields my mateling pipe 
and call, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet! O world so full of bliss, 
For life is love, the world is love, and love is over all!” 











BRITONS WHO FOUGHT AT 
BUNKER HILL 


By Herbert O. McCrillis 


HE literature devoted to the history and 

description of the Battle of Bunker Hill 

is extensive, and the details have been fully 

given by many writers; that is to say, the 

story of the battle from the American stand- 

point, and of the American participants in it, 
has been so given. 

But of the other side, as would naturally 
be expected, comparatively little has been 
presented to the people in the printed page, 
to make the record of this most important 
event complete. 

It would be very distasteful, were it possible, 
to present anything which would in the least, 
take away from those heroes, the yeoman 
soldiery of New England, their well earned 
laurels. Every true American is proud of 
those men who faced such odds at Bunker 
Hill, and demonstrated that American patri- 
otism might make the rugged and alert yeo- 
men of the colonies a match even for Eng- 
land’s trained battalions. 

It is certainly true that showing the courage, 
persistence, and training of the English only 
enhances the achievements of the Provincials. 

So let us turn aside for a little, on this anni- 
versary, from the familiar stories of the patri- 
ots, with their ever-thrilling incidents, and 
see what we can find of interest about the 
men in scarlet who were the soldiers of the 
- king. 

We cannot condemn these men, as an army, 
for their acts of violence, no matter how much 
we may condemn individuals among them 
for wantonness and cruelty. The army was 
sent by the king, under orders to suppress 
the rebellion seen to be rising. ‘Theirs not 
to reason why.” _ The reasons were far above 
them, in the minds of a rash and stubborn 
king, and ministers as hot-headed as he. 

No doubt, however, these soldiers had an 
idea, almost to a man, that to come over here, 
overawe, and chase away a few undisciplined 
bands of peasants, would be the extent of 
their service. It is on record that. they 


air. 


changed their minds. They found men who 
matched them as men, and even as soldiers, 
and each side acquired henceforth a decent 
respect for the other when they met, native 
Briton against American Briton, on the battle 
field. 

The British soldiers of that day were con. 
sidered as good as any, if not the best, in the 
world, both in officers and men. Those who 
participated in the battle of Bunker Hill had, 
many of them, fought on some of the hardest 
contested battlefields of Europe. They were 
equipped with everything then known in the 
trade of arms. There was no lack of money 
and every other means for carrying on war, 
if war should come in America. 

The first British soldiers to appear in Bos- 
ton, with any semblance of hostility, were the 
two regiments of infantry from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, sent by Gage, soon to be so prominent 
in American affairs, in response to a request 
from the Governor of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts, to awe the Bostonians into subjec- 
tion. 

Eight vessels of war sailed up to the harbor 
in the latter part of September, 1768, with 
these two regiments, the Fourteenth and 
Twenty-ninth, and part of the Fifty-ninth, 
commanded by Colonels Dalrymple and Carr. 
The following Saturday, October 1, the sol 
diers landed at Long Wharf and marched up 
through King Street (now State Street), with 
colors flying, drums beating, and a train of 
artillery following as of a victorious army, en- 
tering a conquered city. The people viewed 
this hostile parade with great indignation and 
with solemn remonstrances against the action 
of sending troops into a peaceful town. 

Dalrymple demanded of the selectmen food 
and shelter for his troops. These were re- 
fused, and the poor fellows had to bivouac 
as they were able on the Common in the chilly 
About half of them had tents. 

Even though their errand was hateful to 
the people, compassion led the ‘‘Sons of Lib- 
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erty” to open Faneuil Hall for them, where 
they slept that night. 

It was extremely diffcult for the command- 
ers to find any quarters for their men. When 
tent-life on the Common became unendurable, 
houses had to be found for their shelter, for 
which high rates had to be paid. Such feel- 
ings as existed between the townspeople and 
the “lobsters,” as the British were called, 
could but result in many unpleasant and seri- 
ous collisions between them. The most seri- 
ous one was of course what we call the “‘ Bos- 
ton Massacre” of March 5, 1770. 

Two days before this, there had been a 
fight between the men from the rope-walks 
and wharves, and the soldiers, in which the lat- 
ter had been worsted. Some of the soldiers 
were employed at times in the rope-walks, 
being good mechanics. This fight, and the 
historic affair known as the ‘‘ Massacre,” at 
the head of King Street, just back of the old 
State House, were brought on by hot words 
and a personal encounter between one of 
those soldier mechanics, a negro, and their 
employer. The rope-walks and the wharves 
were the centers of opposition to the British 
and rivalry with them. 

Again, in 1774, King Street witnessed two 
more scenes in this drama leading up to the 
decisive events of the siege of Boston and 
Bunker Hill. These were the arrival of 
General Thomas Gage, the new comman- 
der-in-chief and governor of the Province, 
and reinforcements of British troops. 

Governor Gage assumed his office, which 
was to be so eventful, at the recall of Governor 
Hutchinson, who had made himself so very 
odious to the Bostonians. Gage at first had 
the confidence of the people as he had 
acted discreetly in previous political agita- 
tions. He landed at Long Wharf ‘May 17, 
1774. The ships and batteries saluted him; 
he was received by the chief men of the Prov- 
ince, and escorted up King Strect by the Troop 
ef Guards, one of the Boston regiments of 
militia, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Coffin. This was in the midst of a drench- 
ing rain, which made necessary the “‘um- 
brilloes,” as Bostonians called the lately in- 
troduced protection from rain. A very large 
number of people had assembled to witness 
His Excellency’s arrival. 

He was escorted first to the State House, 
where the council made him an address of 
welcome which was Joyal. Then there was 
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a great dinner at Faneuil Hall. The people 
were undoubtedly more glad to welcome Gage 
on account of Hutchinson, for when at this 
dinner in his honor, Gage proposed as a toast 
‘Governor Hutchinson,” those present re- 
ceived it with a general hiss. 

After the dinner, he was escorted to the 
Province House, nearly opposite the Old 
South Church, which was the vice-royal 
residence. 

Gage presented a fine silk standard, em- 
broidered with his arms, to the Guards. In 
the troubles and estrangements which soon 
came, this banner was returned to Gage, 
while he resided in Danvers. 

Governor Gage did not long retain the 


loyalty of the colonists. They thought his - 


acts too harsh and tyrannical. 

The other important event referred to, was 
the arrival of a much larger and finer body of 
troops, and of several ships of war. These 
were to be the principal actors in the bloody 
battle of June 17 of the next year. 

The Fourth, a choice regiment called the 
“‘King’s Own,” arrived June 14; the day 
following came the Forty-third, and on July 
4and 5, the Fifth and Thirty-eighth arrived. 
On the sixth of August the Fifty-ninth reg- 
iment came, and went into quarters at Salem. 
The Thirty-eighth landed at Hancock Wharf. 

It is recorded that all these troops en- 
camped on the Common as no barracks were 
in readiness for them, and a question had 
arisen whether the General Court was obliged 
to furnish them. 

Lieutenant John Barker of the Fourth, 
(‘‘King’s Own” Regiment,) kept a diary, and 
we now get the benefit of it in information 
about the soldiers. He wrote in regard to 
their quarters as follows: 

“Tuesday, fifteenth of Movember, 1774:— 
The four battalions encamped on the Common 
(and four companies of artillery), viz: The 
‘King’s Own,” the Fifth, Thirty-eighth, and 
Forty-third, the Royal Welsh Fusileers on Fort 
Hill, the Fifty-ninth in the advanced lines, 
all marched in to winter quarters,leaving the 
tents standing under the care of a small guard, 
that they might dry before they were packed, 
as it had been wet weather for two days. 
The Tenth, three companies of the Eighteenth, 
the Forty-seventh and Fifty-second Regiments 
landed from their transports znd also went 
into winter quarters. 

“Yesterday, in compliance with the request 
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of the selectmen, General Gage ordered that 
no soldier in future should appear in the 
streets with his side arms. 

“Monday, fifth December, 1774:—The Asia 
arrived this morning with Major Pitcairne on 
board and part of a reinforcement of four hun- 
dred and sixty marines.” 

Barker also speaks of a detachment of the 
Fourth- under Captain Balfour, afterward 
wounded at Bunker Hill, being sent out to 
Marshfield to protect people who had declared 
themselves loyal to the king. Lord Harris 
was captain of the grenadier company in Per- 
cy’s Regiment, the Fifth foot. Regarding the 
headquarters of the regiment in Boston, he 
wrote home in 1774: 

“Our camp is pitched in an exceedingly 
pleasant situation on the gentle descent of a 
large common, hitherto the property of the 
Bostonians, and used for the purpose of graz- 
ing their cows, which now, poor. creatures, 
often attempt to force their way into their 
old pastures, where the richest herbage I ever 
saw abounds.” 

Several companies of the Sixty-fourth were 
at Castle William, where most of the powder 
and stores were kept. 

General Gage had his headquarters at Dan- 
vers for a time, at the residence of the loyalist, 
Robert Hooper. Here with him, as a guard, 
were two companies of the Sixty-fourth. 

While Gage was absent from Boston, Earl 
Percy, who figured so prominently in the Lex- 
ington and Concord fight, was in command. 
South Boston had in 1774 and 1775, a large 
force of regulars, both foot and horse, a force 
of artillery (one record says twenty-two cannon 
and three companies); most of these were 
encamped on the Common. Old pictures of 
the Common show very few trees compared 
with its present arborial appearance: The 
soldiers cut down some of the trees then grow- 
ing there. In addition to this land force 
there were six large armed ships in the har- 
bor, carrying 188 guns and 1200 men. This 
entire force could not have numbered less 
than 8,000 men, some say 10,000. 

Admiral Graves, commander of this large 
fleet which threw so many cannon-balls at 
the patriots on Bunker Hill, stayed on land, 
having his quarters at.the corner of what are 
now Pearl and High Streets. 

After Gage had issued his famous procla- 
mation proscribing Hancock and Adams, the 
Americans voted to issue a counter proclama- 
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tion proscribing him and Admiral Graves. 
It was not, however, formally sent out. 

Gage’s proclamation of rebellion and pro- 
scription brought out the following from some 
wag among the Yankees: 


“*Tom Gage’s Proclamation, 

Or blustering Denunciation 

(Replete with Defamation, 

And Speedy Jugulation, 

Of the New England Nation) 

Who shall his pious ways shun.” 
“Thus graciously the war I wage 

As witnesseth my hand— 

Tom Gace.” 
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It was Burgoyne’s “‘Queen’s Light Dra-_ 
goons” who were chiefly accountable for the 
desecration of the Old South Meeting House, 
in their use of it as a riding school. These 
troops were not in the battle. 

Burgoyne himself took part in the council 
of war that fateful seventeenth of June. Not 
very long after he came to Boston in a very 
different role,—that of prisoner of war,— 
for he had had to surrender his sword to Gates 
at Saratoga. He had said in May, 1775, ' 
when coming into the harbor on his way. to 
Boston, that he would make more elbow room 
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Boston society changed its dress for more 
brilliant hues, more ruffles, and, especially 
with the ladies, far more elaborate costumes, 
’ after the soldiers came with so many titled 

and finely attired officers. It appears that 
many wives came with their soldier husbands 
to Boston. 

The soldiers committed acts of- vandalism 
while in Boston. We do not like to think of 
these as the work of.any of the brave fellows 
who marched up Bunker Hill in the face of a 
fatal fire, but of course some of them had a 
hand in those things. They were not in 
sympathy with the people or institutions of 

‘the town. It has to be regarded as the effect 
of a situation very nearly like declared war. 


for the regulars when he got there. He was 
taunted with this remark on his second visit. 
It is also related that when, as a prisoner, ac- 
companied by two of his former officers, he 
was passing along by the Province House, 
he pointed out the latter to his companions, 
saying: ‘‘There is the former residence of the 
governor.” Some one in the large crowd 
gathered to see these distinguished prisoners, 
called out, ‘‘Yes, and on the other side is the 
riding school.” 

One more digression from the battle story, 
while we speak of the Old South. Among 
the British troops were a good many Scotch 
Presbyterians. Their consciences were not 
quite at ease about the misuse of this sacred 
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place. They were superstitious as well, and 
some one who knew this appeared one night 
to the sentinel who stood guard at the church 
door, as the ghost of Dr. Sewall, a pastor of 
many years. before. The Scotchman was 
dreadfully frightened, and after that it was 
harder to maintain the guard there. 

As we know, the storm of war continued to 
gather and threaten more and more. With 
the unjust acts of the English king and min- 
istry and the unwelcome presence of an army, 
many of whose acts were hateful, the people 
of the Province were made ready for desperate 
resistance. 

This was proved by the events of Lexing- 
ton and Concord. The investment and siege 
of Boston had its great initial in the Battle 
of Bunker (or Breed’s) Hill, which really was 
the Rubicon of the Revolution. 

The British, with their large army and 
fleet, felt able to control their rebellious kins- 
men and continually underated their military 
strength and courage. : 

Thus it was a tremendous surprise to them 
to be awakened on the morning of June 17, 
1775, by heavy cannonading from their war- 
ships, and to behold, on rushing to the hills 
and wharves to learn the cause, that their 
opponents had during the night thrown up 
earth-works on Breed’s Hill, completely com- 
manding their position and calling for imme- 
diate action if they wished to hold the town. 

Gage and his officers anxiously consulted 
together at the Province House that bright 
Saturday morning. Clinton, Burgoyne, and 
Howe were there. 

If the advice of some of these officers 
had been followed, perhaps it would not 
have been so well for the Colonies, for their 
advice was to land the troops on Charles- 
town Neck under the guns of the warships, 
and attack the Provincials in the rear. 
Gage chose the attack in front because he 
feared to place his men between two bodies 
of Americans of unknown strength. 

The Common witnessed the parade and 
departure of the troops as they marched 
away to the battle. 

The Fifth and Thirty-eighth marched 
down King Street to Long Wharf. The Fifty- 
second and Forty-third Regiments, with ten 
companies each of grenadiers, and light 
infantry, and twelve pieces of artillery, em- 
barked from North Battery Wharf. This 
force numbered some over two thousand men. 
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Probably the companies did not average over 
forty men each. 

Thus started away the troops sent to take 
the Provincial redoubt menacing them on the 
hill. ‘The boats were in charge of Midship- 
man Collingwood, later destined to be one of 
England’s greatest naval heroes, and Midship- 
man Bouillon. 

The sun shone bright and hot. The em- 
barkation must have made a brilliant and 
thrilling scene, with the scarlet uniforms, 
shining artillery and muskets, combined with 
the noise and smoke of the warships incessant- 
ly firing. How soon was all this to become 
a scene of carnage and horror. 

The troops landed at Moulton’s Point, 
near the present Chelsea Bridge, and, under 
cover of the hill, sat or lay on the grass while 
their commander, General Sir William Howe, 
reconnoitered the position of the Americans. 
While here they had their noon rations, the 
last meal so many of them were to receive. 

General Howe considered his force insuffi- 
cient, after his survey of the enemy, and 
sent to General Gage for reinforcements. 
These consisted of the Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment, the First Battalion of Marines, some 
companies of light infantry and. grenadiers, 
all under Colonel Nesbit of the Forty-seventh. 

There were also in the battle some troops 
of the Thirty-fifth and Forty-ninth who had 
arrived only the night before, and thus landed 
for the first time, amid these scenes of con- 
fusion and death. 

About three o’clock all was ready for the 
attack. The artillery were to take up a 
position in advance, and, aided by their fire 
and covered by that of the ships, the ranks 
were to move against the right and left de- 
fences at once. 

Most of these men were seasoned soldiers. 
It is not probable that they realized the 
ordeal before them, or foresaw any such long 
and bloody battle as transpired. Before 
them was a simple earthwork, and crude 
defences, manned by a body of farmers and 
mechanics unused to war. The odds did not 
seem heavy. They did not believe, many of 
them, at least, that these raw recruits from 
the country would stand many minutes before 
them, or receive them with more than a 
straggling fire. - 

True the hill was steep and covered with 
obstacles, Let us look a moment at the slope 
up which these men must climb in face of 
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hostile bullets. It is not a clear field. Fences 
of wood and stone cross it; an orchard 
covers a part of it; and a brickkiln obstructs 
their way; there is also a place where the 
ground is soft and swampy; and the grass 
is tall, reaching to their knees. 

It is on record that the seventeenth of June 
1775, was one of the hottest days of the season. 

All these things combined with weight of 
musket and knapsack, must have told severely 
on the strength of the advancing veterans. 


Undaunted, however, and sure of an easy . 
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to meet the terrible reception, back down the 
hill go the survivors amid the shouts of 
triumph from the Americans. 

Howe had said in his address to the troops 
before the charge, “‘I shall not desire one of 
you to go a step farther than where I go my- _ 
self at your head.” And he kept his word. 
But he was left almost alone and forced un- 
willingly to retreat, his stockings smeared 
with life blood of the stricken men all about 
him. 

The fire of the Americans delivered at such 
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victory, about 3 o’clock, they charged on the 
redoubt and other defences. 

Look at them coming so steadily and 
silently on; up hili through grass knee high, 
over walls, through orchards. Brave men and 
tried. The June sun shines on the bright 
red uniforms and glistening arms. It seems 
like a dress parade, such is their precision. 

On they come; they stop; they deliver 
their fire; then again forward firing as they 
advance. Almost to the breastworks now; 
it will soon be over,—in an instant the whole 
redoubt and rail fence before them are ablaze 
with the American volley. 

The smoke clears. In vain Howe and his 
officers strive to rally their men. Strewn 
on the grass are whole ranks of red. Unable 


close range had been appalling. But in the 
face of their disillusion in regard to their foe, 
the veteran British regiments formed again. 

Once more, with the same firm front, the 
same precision they advance. Again, almost 
to the very walls they march, again to be 
met by that awful fire. They try to stand 
firm, but so many are down that in spite of 
the entreaties of their officers, they waver, 
break, and this time some of them retreat 
even to their boats. 

From the steeple of Christ Church in Bos- 
ton, General Gage witnessed with mortifica- 
tion the two brave assaults of his soldiers 
and their complete failure. General Clinton 
also saw it and hastened with the Forty- 
seventh Regiment and some marines to the 
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aid of Howe and his decimated force. They 
were so slow in re-forming that the Ameri- 
cans thought the attack was given up. But 
no! these are Englishmen — there was simply 
a longer pause between the second and third 
attacks. 

It was very hard to prevail on the men to 
endure that terrible fire again. It is said 
that some of the British soldiers had heard 
one of the Provincials say that their powder 
was about gone. This gave them courage. 

Throwing aside every knapsack, blanket, 
or other unnecessary weight, for the third 
time, with Howe, Clinton, Pigot and Pit- 
cairn at their head, and with bayonets fixed, 
they started, aiming directly for the fort in 
one. concentrated effort. 

Grim, and determined this time to win, 
they had measured their foe and now had a 
more careful plan of attack. The artillery 
was so placed as to enfilade the American 
defence through an unfortified gap. The men 
were told to reserve their fire until they reached 
the redoubt; and the attack was concentrated. 

They met the same merciless fire, but, 
though the front rank withered away, others 
stood their ground, and with cries of victory 
swept over the ramparts driving the Vrovin- 
cials before them. Richardson, a soldier of 
the Royal Irish, sprang first upon the parapet, 
shouting: ‘‘The day is ours,” and fell pierced 
by a ball. Just here Major Pitcairn received 
his death wound and fell back into the arms 
of his son who carried him over the ferry to 
the old Stoddard house on Prince Street, 
where he bled to death. 

Pitcairn had been twice wounded already 
in the battle, but raltied his marines for their 
third and fatal charge. The body of this 
gallant old veteran was buried under King’s 
Chapel, and after the war relatives had it 
carried to England. 

It was Pitcairn, we remember, who, by firing 
" his pistol at the farmers on Lexington Green, 
precipitated the great struggle for independ- 
ence. Samuel Adams Drake says in his book, 
“Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of 
Boston,” that Pitcairn’s name hag always been 
held in undeserved obloquy on account of 
this circumstance. He was really a brave 
officer and kind-hearted man. Of all the 
British officers in Boston, he alone, it is said, 
dealt justly and impartially by the towns- 
people in their disputes with the troops. His 
men were warmly attached to him, and de- 
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Gen- 
eral Gage sent his own surgeon to attend 


clared they lost a father when he fell. 


him. The regiment which he commanded 
arrived from England in the latter part of 
December, 1774, in the ships Asia, Boyne 
and Somerset. 

It was 5 o’clock when the British soldiers 
held the redoubt bought by such a dreadful 
loss of life. They had proved themselves 
worthy of their flag, and more than worthy 
servants of such a king as theirs. And they 


chad fought a foe ‘‘worthy of their steel” 


and whom they learned to respect. The roll 
of dead and wounded counted 1054, of whom 
127 were officers, many of them the best in 
the army. This out of a force of between 
three and four thousand men. 

Lieutenant John Clarke of the marines, 
in his narrative, says: ‘‘A remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the heat of this action, is that all 
the grenadiers of the Fourth, or King’s Own 
Regiment, were killed or wounded, except 
four; and of the grenadiers, also of the 
Twenty-third, or Royal Welsh Fusiliers, only 
three remained, who were not either killed 
or wounded.” 

There were terrible scenes of suffering at 
the battle. Many British returned as wound- 
ed died of their wounds. The screams of 
suffering, wounded men lying on the hill 
were plainly heard. 

Many dead were supposed to be thrown 
into the hollow between Breed’s and Bunker 
Hills, in quick lime of which a large quantity 
was purchased by Howe. Since, this place, 
on being excavated for building has revealed 
bones, accoutrements, buckles, buttons, etc. 
Wounded were distributed in various places, 
at houses of loyalists, in schools, public build- 
ings, etc. The only hospital was a” large 
wooden building opposite what is now Park 
Street Church. 

Tt has always been reported that some of 
the British soldiers killed in the battle lie in 
the Central Burying Ground at the foot of 
of the Common. It may be so but there is 
nothing to mark the spot. 

The privates who died on the field were 
immediately buried there, “in holes,” Gage’s 
report states. 

“On Monday morning”, a British account 
says, “‘all the dead officers were decently 
buried in Boston in a private manner, in the 
different churches and church yards there.” 

Francis Rawdon, afterwards Marquis of 
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GENERAL GAGE 


From the original portrait which hangs in the State House at Boston; a gift from Gage’s son to William Sumner, 
and from him to Massachusetts 


Hastings, and George Harris, afterwards a 
peer, were both officers of the Ninth and 
wounded. The Fifth, Fifty-ninth, and Welsh 
Fusileers were terribly cut up. 

Goodwin’s Wharf, near Copp’s Hill, was 
seized by the British, also his distillery, bak- 
ery, and blacksmith shop. The soldiers de- 
stroyed much of his property at this time. 

The old ferry to Charlestown was the scene 


of great sadness and suffering when the 
wounded British were brought over from the 
battlefield. Frothingham in his admirable 
“Siege of Boston” describes this trying time 
thus:—“The wounded during the whole 
night (Saturday night) and the next day were 
conveyed to Boston, where the streets were 
filled with groans and lamentations.” A 
letter of June 30, 1775, states ‘‘I have seen 
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many from Boston who were eye witnesses 
of the most melancholy scene they ever be- 
held in this part of the world. The Saturday 
night and Sabbath were taken up in carrying 
over the dead and wounded; and all’the 
wood-carts in town, it is said, were employed, 
chaises and coaches for the officers. They 
have taken the workhouse, almshouse, and 
manufactory house for the wounded. The 
physicians, surgeons and apothecaries of Bos- 
ton rendered every assistaiice in their power. 
The processions were melancholy sights. In 
the first carriage; was Major Williams, bleed- 
ing and dying, and three dead captains of 
the Fifty-second. In the second four dead 
officers; thenanother with wounded offi- 
cers.” A British officer wrote the day after: 
“Tn the prodigious confusion this place is 
now in, all I can tell is, that the troops behave 
with the most unparalleled bravery, and after 
an engagement of nearly five hours, we forced 
the Provincials from their posts, redoubts, and 
intrenchmenhts one by one. This victory 
has cost us very dear indeed, as we have lost 
some of the best officers in the service, and 
a great number of private.men’. Nor do I 
ree that we enjoy one solid benefit in return, 
or are likely to reap from it one advantage 
whatever. We have indeed learned one mel- 
ancholy truth, which is, that the Americans; 
if they were equally well commanded‘are full 
as good soldiers as ours, and as it is, are very 
little inferior to us, even in discipline and 
steadiness of countenance.” 
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An Irish officer humorously said on the 
occasion that ‘‘indeed we have gained but 
a loss.” 

“The battle lasted four and one-half hours” 
says still another letter, ‘‘and ended infinitely 
to our disadvantage. The flower of our aly 
are killed or wounded.” 

The wife of General Gage was an American 
lady. Lieutenant Clarke’s narrative speaks 
of her benevolence and humanity toward the 
poor wounded soldiers, and to~their wives 
and children. -.She sent great help to them 
in the way of food, scarcely leaving enough 
for herself and the general. 

There were in the battle, beside the regi- 
ments already definitely naméd, some of each 
of the following: Fourth, Tenth, Fourteenth, 
Eighteenth, ‘Twenty-second, Twenty-third, or 
Royal Welsh Fusileers, Sixty-third, Sixty- 
fifth, Sixty-seventh and Fifty-ninth Regi- 
ments. 

The battle of Bunker Hill illustrates the 
danger of procrastination. General Gage’s 
military reputation was lost by his failure to 
seize and hold Charlestown’s hills and avoid 
a battle in whith. his troops.met with such 
disaster and which united the colonies against 
the Mother Country. © He intended to fortify 
these hills and Dorchester. ; 

Strange that Howe, almost «a year later, 
should fall a victim to. just the same putting 
off habit and let Washington fortify Dorches- 
ter, which was a notice to him and his army 
to quit the town. 











BURKE OF THE “LANTERN” 


By Donal H. Haines 


RUMMOND, managing editor of the 
Wexford ‘Lantern,’ was sharpening 
his blue pencil into the waste-basket be- 
neath his littered and apparently hopelessly 
confused desk. For twenty years, Drum- 
mond had sat behind the musty pigeon- 
holes of this same dingy old piece of furniture, 
and worn countless blue pencils to stubs, 
and the fame of him had reached far beyond 
Wexford and the little valley in which it lay. 
To the good people of Wexford, with 
the memories of many an editorial battle 
fresh in their minds, Drummond was quite 
a paragon, so long as he remained behind 
the rampart of his desk. Removed from 
behind its protection, his rugged, bristling 
head, loose, ill-fitting clothes and blunt 
speeches did not endear him to his fellow 
citizens. To the men and women who 
worked under him he was another person. 
At once a driving taskmaster and a relent- 
less critic, he was yet a very father to their 
efforts. Intolerant of a poor workman, he 
seemed to assume a personal responsibility 
for every novice who sought employment 
under him, and it was said that though 
few were found wanting and cast aside, 
none but the successful ever graduated 
from the ‘‘Lantern’s” hard school. 

Braggs, the young city editor, came into 
the office smoking a cigarette and twirling 
a bunch of keys around his finger. Drum- 
mond cast one glance at the offending ciga- 
rette and put into action a reeking pipe 
which filled the stuffy office with a cloud 
of thick, white smoke. Braggs leaned 
against the desk and peered through the 
smoke at his chief, who was now slashing 
at a sheet of copy with his pencil. 

‘Mercury’ scooped Burke again last 
night, Mr. Drummond,” Braggs announced 
quietly, holding up a copy of the rival paper, 
his finger pointing to a story prominently 
displayed on the front page. A_ blinding 
cloud of smoke greeted his remark, and 
Drummond reached one bony hand for the 


paper. Between puffs he studied the print- 
ed column, and then handed the paper to 
Braggs with the remark, 

“Such things ought not to happen, but 
he’s new. Give him another chance.” 

“But, Mr. Drummond,” Braggs persisted, 
fearful for the showing of his department, 
“this thing has happened half a dozen times, 
and I have four good men waiting for a 
chance at Burke’s job.” 

‘Get all you can out of the re-write, and 
caution Burke,” replied Drummond, waiv- 
ing a direct rejoinder to the protest. 

Braggs turned on his heel with a privi- 
leged grunt of disapproval. Drummond’s 
almost paradoxical leniency goaded him 
almost to the point of revolt at times. A 
moment later, a young man passed Drum- 
mond’s door on the way to the main office 
where the typewriters of half a dozen re- 
porters were clicking. 

“Burke!” came the stentorian summons 
from behind the busy pipe, and a slim, 
dark-haired young chap entered the room 
and paused before -the big desk. Drum- 
mond was pawing among the pile of papers 
before him, and finally pulled out another 
copy of the ‘‘Mercury” which he laid be- 
fore the young man with his finger on the 
offending article. 

“Do you know what that means?”. he 
demanded in his heavy voice. Burke read 
with a gloomy face, and turned helplessly 
to the older man. 

“T’m sure I don’t know why TI didn’t get 
this,” he protested. ‘I don’t see how it hap- 
pened. I did ail I could, really. That 
‘Mercury’ chap must have some pull.” 

Drummond exploded in a burst of wrath, 
bringing down his great fist with a crash 
that overturned the paste-pot and ruined 
a freshly written editorial. 

“Rot!” he shouted. “Pull! Stuff and 
nonsense; he’s got no pull unless it’s that 
of brains and ingenuity. See here, Burke, 
you’ve as good a head as any of those chaps 
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on the other sheet, and you might have had 
that story for the trying. Do you know”— 
and he extended one finger at Burke—‘‘I’m 
beginning to think that you’re a coward, 
that you haven’t the nerve to go in and get 
a thing that isn’t lying ready for you to 
pick up. Now don’t let this happen again.” 

Burke turned with a red face and walked 
into the other room where he seated him- 
self before his ‘typewriter, and began to 
rattle the keys aimlessly. He looked up 
to meet the eye of a young woman who was 
looking across the top of her own machine 
at him. There was an inquiring expres- 
sion in Burke’s eye, and she nodded her head, 
saying quietly: 

“T heard him.” 

“Do you believe it?” Burke asked with 
assumed carelessness, drawing back the car- 
riage of the machine with a rasp of metal. 

“Don’t force me to,” replied the girl, and 
Burke read seriousness in the tone and the 
look that accompanied it. He shrugged his 
shoulders with an indifference which he did 
not feel, and continued his aimless fingering 
of the keys. Presently Braggs’ voice cut 
across the room in a demand for copy. It 
seemed to Burke that Braggs was too insist- 
ent about copy when it could not reasonably 
be forthcoming. There being no appeal from 
such a demand, Burke loitered out onto his 
beat, which he vowed to himself was run- 
ning him into a rut and wearing him out. 

He strode through the busy streets, and 
entered the plain brick front of the police de 
partment building, climbed the worn, wooden 
steps with the sure tread of a familiar, and 
entered the office. Near the man at the 
desk, sat one of the city ‘‘plain-clothes” 
men, learning to smoke, at the ripe age of 
five and thirty, with a pipe which Burke 
had given him. Presently the detective 
lounged out of the room, and by the faintest 
crook of a finger signed for Burke to follow. 

“For two reasons,” commenced the offi- 
cer, when out of ear-shot of the office door, 
“I’m going to give you a tip. I’m not for- 
getting the good turn you did me on that 
forgery job, and I don’t think publicity 
will hurt this business, although the old 
man’s keeping pretty mum on the subject.” 

Burke signified his eagerness to listen, 
and with one eye on the office door, the 
detective went on: 

“Somebody has lifted about $10,000 of 
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jewels belonging to a Mrs. Pierson staying 
at ‘The Wahrland’—swiped ’em from her 
room. Now we’re working on the case, 
and I guess there’s more to it than shows 
on the surface. But there’s no digging it 
out from the boys, and the chief’s handed 
the woman the order for no talk. So if 
you go at her in your working clothes, you'll 
queer your own game. There it is, Jimmy; 
get it if you can.” 

Burke mingled more questions with his 
thanks, but the detective vowed his ignor- 
rance. 

“The tip’s all I’ve got,” he insisted, ‘‘you’ll 
have to get the rest the best way you can.” 

Burke stood for a moment on the side- 
walk, blinking in the glare of sunlight re- 
flected from the cement at his feet. 

“Why is it,” he asked himself bitterly, 
“that such things come my way when I 
never seem able to land them? How am I 
ever to get at this thing with every legitimate 
source of information closed? I can’t storm 
the hotel, nor can I make my way to the 
woman in the guise of a peddlar, or any 
of those clever things that sound so easy.” 

His glance strayed across the street to 
where a book-keeper, seated on his high 
stool, was visible through the window, bowed 
over his big ledger. 

‘Jimmy Burke,” he said to himself, “the 
old man called you a coward, and that means 
that the string of his patience has almost 
snapped. If it does, then I’ll have to perch 
on a stool like that. Not if I can help it—” 
and Burke jammed his crusher hat down 
over his forehead, and walked toward the 
imposing, seven-story front of “The Wahr- 
land” thinking hard. 


* * * 


In the ‘‘Lantern” office the young woman 
to whom Burke had spoken, left her seat 
and strolled across past Braggs’ desk to 
the big window looking down onto the street, 
and stood silent and thoughtful, toying 
with the curtain-pull. Braggs cast a glance 
at her slim figure, finished the pithy head- 
line he was writing, and shoved his work 
aside, turning to the girl. He was too 
thorough a student of the men and women 
under him not to guess her thoughts. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Morgan,” he said abrupt- 
ly, “‘I wish you could give Burke some of 
your ingenuity.” 








BURKE OF THE 


The girl turned to him with moist eyes. 

“Tt seems such a pity, Mr. Braggs,” she 
said, ‘he writes so well, and yet they do 
‘scoop’ him so much. Once a. thing is in 
his hands he is at home with any sort of 
work, but he seems afraid of prying. What 
Mr. Drummond told him this morning was 
almost true.” 

“T know it,” replied Braggs, taking refuge 
from an unpleasant topic by- jangling his 
keys persistently, “I wish I could help him, 
but he shuts up like a clam when I try to 
give him advice.” 

“That’s a sort of false pride I take it,” 
the girl explained, “‘I think he realizes his 
species of cowardice.” 

“He sure can write,” Braggs acknowledged. 

“‘Here’s something I found on his desk 
to bear that out,” Miss Morgan continued, 
handing Braggs a sheet of paper which lay 
face downward, beside Burke’s typewriter. 
Braggs glanced sharply at the few lines of 
verse. 


“‘Men’s deeds—but tracings on the sands, 
Some faint, some graven in @ 
What use ?—e’en markings of the master hands 
Fade ’neath the time-wave’s sweep. 


“Bright youth—brave striving toward the goal, 
High hopes, untamed desire. 

Bent age—a dried and toil-tired soul, 
The ash of vigor’s fire.” 

The girl waited until she was sure that 
Braggs had read the few lines, and then 
asked: 

“Tsn’t that pretty?” 

“I’m no judge,” Braggs confessed, ‘but 
it has a certain touch that I rather like.” 


“Doesn’t it seem a pity,” went on the 


girl, with a note of pleading in her voice, 
“that a man who writes things like that— 
just letting out what there is inside him, 
—should lose his place because he’s a 
poor meddler ?” 

‘“‘Meddler is a queer term in the mouth 
of one who does it as well as you,” Braggs 
said smiling. The girl blushed, but she 
was not to be turned aside from her object. 

“Maybe I do,” she admitted naively, 
“but I’m not so calloused as to call it by 
any other name, and I can see how a person 
possessed of another temperament might 
feel. I know it’s a soulless business—this: 
but can’t you make allowances in the face 
of such things?” and she held up the paper 
which Braggs had dropped upon his desk. 

Something in the idea that a man who, 
in the language of the craft “fell down” 
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more than was good for his paper, found 
time to write poetry, nettled Braggs, and 
smothered the growing pity for Burke which 
had been rising within him. He gazed 
out of the window down at the draw-bridge 
in front of the building, now swinging wide 
to allow the passage of a big lake steamer. 

“That may be good poetry, Miss Morgan,” 
he said sharply, “I’m no judge of that, but 
it doesn’t help the case. Why, listen. 
Burke lost out on the murder case last month 
because he wouldn’t cut loose from the po- 
lice; and Krain of the ‘Mercury’ went ahead 
with his own investigations and pulled a 
lot of things to light before the police nosed 
them out. Burke was horribly scooped 
on the sensational dismissal of Dr. Cloud 
because he couldn’t force himself into a 
vestry meeting. What good are eight pretty, 
jingling lines in the face of that?” 

And then, when the girl had gone thought- 
fully back to her desk, Braggs realized that 
he had hurt her, for her loyalty to Burke 
was like that of a sister, and for the rest of 
the day he was at swords’ points with the 
staff, and made life a burden for the make- 
up men. 

* * * 


Burke entered a little park a block from 
the glittering windows of the ‘‘Wahrland,” 
sat down on a bench and filled his pipe. 
Thoughtfully he puffed the smoke out into 
the hot, sun-shot air, seeking some method 
in which to penetrate the mystery which lay 
behind the great structure looming before 
him. An hour passed, and Burke lighted 
his third pipe. The word ‘“‘coward” and 
the picture of a man on a high stool, toiling © 
over a grimy ledger, obtruded themselves 
upon his mind, and spoiled his mental pro- 
cesses. The banging of a clock in the tower 
of a nearby church, caused Burke to pull 
out his watch. The noon hour meant two 
hours wasted, and the story of ‘The Wahr- 
land” as far away as ever. 

He started for a lunch counter, passing 
the front of the big hotel. As hc came op- 
posite the swinging doors, Krain of the ‘““Mer- 
cury,” red-haired, square-jawed and frown- 
ing, swung out onto the sidewalk, with an 
air of a determined man balked of a pet 
object. The two exchanged a curt but 
good-natured greeting. 

“Krain’s next, but he hasn’t landed it. 
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Wonder where he tumbled,’’ was Burke’s 
inward comment. 

He ate his lunch slowly, his forehead fur- 
rowed. The last morsel of his pie was im- 
paled on his fork and lifted half way to his 
mouth when a look of sudden inspiration 
passed over Burke’s face. He dropped the 
fork with a clatter, the tangled details of 
the faulty plans he had devised brushed 
aside in an instant of clear thought. On 
the sidewalk, freed from the first galvanic 
effect of his idea, Burke slowed his pace and 
again there rose in him that hesitation, that 
fear of putting into use the perquisites of 
his calling, which had halted him on the 
edge of many a success. His scheme was 
too reckless, he told himself, it might even 
be incriminating to himself; he would hit 
about for another one—there was plenty 
of time yet. His eyes stole to the big clock 
in the tower of the town hall, and he saw 
the hands creeping up on the hour of one, 
giving the lie to his thoughts. 

Abruptly he turned into a telephone booth, 
and called for ‘‘The Wahrland”. In spite 
of himself, that demon of diffidence, that 
chilling hesitancy came upon him, and he 
knew that his voice trembled as he gave the 
number to the operator. Again the vision 
of the tall stool, and then of Krain, furious 
at the check, red-faced and hot-eyed, but 
coldly calculating, moving mountains from 
the road of his success. 

The clerk at ‘“‘The Wahrland” told Burke 
that Mrs. Pierson was not in her room, and 
the voice of diffidence said to Burke, ‘Your 
scheme’s no good, you’ve tried it, let it go,” 
and Burke hung up the receiver. 

For another half hour he walked the 
streets restlessly, glaring impotently at the 
hotel. Ten minutes before the big clock 
chimed two, a carriage rolled up to “The 
Wahrland”’ from the direction of the po- 
lice department, and Burke from the oppo- 
site corner saw Krain’s stocky figure swoop 
down on the woman who left the carriage, 
only to be checked by a detective at her 
side, who brushed him off in spite of his 
protests. Burke waited a discreet five min- 
utes and then turned again to the telephone 
booth. In his haste, he did not notice Krain 
in company with one of the sheriff’s officers 
enter the office, nor did he notice that he 
left the door of the little booth ajar. 

Burke pressed the receiver to his ear, 
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conscious of a strange humming sound 
that did not come from the wires, and of a 
pulsating sensation at his temples. It 
seemed to him that he cleared his throat in- 
numerable times while waiting for the click 
of the answering central. 

“Steady,” he whispered hoarsely to him- 
self, “‘don’t let your voice shake.” 

He gave the number to the operator, 
and the same clerk in a bored tone, answered 
him from “The Wahrland.” Burke took 
a tight hold on his shaking words when the 
clerk declined to call Mrs. Pierson. The 
thought of the story slipping from him now 
gave him a sickening sensation of dread 
which dispelled his diffidence in an instant. 

“T’m one of the Pinkerton men,” he said 
gruffly, ‘‘and we’ve got our hands almost 
on the men Mrs. Pierson’s looking for. We’ll 
land him if our time isn’t wasted in some 
such way as this. Just call Mrs. Pierson 
and be sensible.” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then 
Burke heard the tread of the clerk’s feet 
across the floor of the hotel office, and the 
jangle of a bell as he called for a boy. 

“By Jove,” Burke muttered, “the bluff 
caught him anyhow!” 

An instant later, a woman’s voice purred 
to him across the wire, startling Burke’s 
first word of reply into an inarticulate gurgle. 
In an instant, however, he was proffering 
his explanation, the words sounding sud- 
denly plausible and convincing in his own 
ears. He finished, and at the other end of 
the line, he heard the woman softly close 
the door, shutting herself off from the hotel 
office. 

“‘She’s swallowed the bait,’ Burke chortled 
to himself. 

An instant later his pencil was flying 
as he jotted down the woman’s words. His 
highest expectations fell short. With deep 
drawn breaths of satisfaction he drank in 
details which Mrs. Pierson was whispering’ 
into his ready ear: her suspicions of a di- 
vorced husband, mysterious, threatening 
letters which had come to her, a strange 
note left by the unknown thief, the pecu- 
liarly valuable nature of some of the stolen 
jewels. : 

Eagerly Burke interjected a question here 
and there, or toned an involuntary excla- 
mation of satisfaction into a word of advice, 
until at last the woman paused, and Burke 
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knew that he was in.possession of the de- 
tails of the best story which had ever fallen 
to his lot. Then he added the word of cau- 
tion which nearly brought disaster. 

“T must ask you, Mrs. Pierson,” he said, 
folding up his notes and smiling to himself,” 
to be very careful that no newspaper man 
gets wind of this matter. Particularly, 
keep out of the way of a red haired broad 
shouldered man, a trifle under medium 
size, who represents the ‘Mercury’ and is 
apt to be very persistent and annoying in 
such matters. I hope we will have the 
guilty man in custody within the next few 
hours.” 

Outside the glass door of the little closet 
Krain stood for a few moments without 
noticing that it was occupied. Then his 
eye caught the curve of Burke’s back as 
he bent over the phone, and a moment later 
Krain heard himself described to Mrs. 
Pierson in a voice which could belong to 
none other than Jimmy Burke. Instantly, 
Krain was all attention. He could not 
understand everything, but he knew that 
in some way Burke had reached the “‘inside” 
and was getting the meat of ‘‘The Wahr- 
land” mystery. 

Krain walked rapidly to the sheriff’s offi- 
cer whom he had left standing near the 
door. 

““You’re looking for a talesman for your 
jury, aren’t you?” he questioned shortly, 
pulling a big cigar from his pocket and 
tendering it to the deputy. The latter accept- 
ed it and nodded. 

“Ym hard pressed for time, too,” he said, 
glancing at his watch. 

“‘Well,” Krain went on rapidly, “I guess 
you owe me a good turn. Jimmy Burke’s 
in that telephone booth raking in the de- 
tails of a story that I’ve been knocking my 
head against ever since last night. I’ve 
got things fixed so that I can land it by to- 
morrow morning, and if he should have to 
sit on that jury this afternoon, it’s a clear 
scoop. Will you do it?” 

The officer hesitated. He liked Burke 
but Krain’s paper was the organ of his po- 
litical party, and he had an eye on the sheriff’s 
desk. 

“Tl do it,” he said, and lounged over 
toward the door of the booth. 

A moment later, Burke fairly shot out of 
the little glass closet, clapping his hat onto 
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his head and started for the door, cramming 
a sheaf of notes-into his pocket. The dep- 
uty stopped him and explained. Burke 
pleaded his haste, the importance of his story, 
all to no effect. The officers of the law are 
able to make the demands of justice appear 
very insistent—when it suits their convenience. 
Krain stood with his back to the pair, drum- 
ming his fingers on the show-case. Burke 
shook his fist at him. 

“T believe this is your, work, Krain,” 
he blurted out, “and I call it a pretty dirty 
trick.” 

Krain shrugged his shoulders and the 
deputy guffawed. In company with the 
officer, Krain following leisurely a few paces 
in the rear, Burke left the building. Their 
course to the court house lay across the 
draw-bridge and past the “Lantern” build- 
ing, which stood at the head of the street. 
Burke had sent a brief message to Braggs 
before leaving the telephone, that had set 
the office in commotion, and brought a 
touch of red to Miss Morgan’s cheeks, and 
he knew that time pressed. His mind worked 
vainly in an effort to devise some scheme 
by which he could communicate with the 
office. His notes, unintelligible to any save 
himself, would be of no use without him, 
and he felt sure that Orth, the burly deputy 
at his side, would stretch a point in order 
to cater to the “Mercury” and keep him 
from the typewriter. 

On the far side of the swinging bridge 
Burke raised his eyes and caught a glimpse 
of Braggs standing in the window of the 
“Lantern” rooms, the sun light glinting 
on the bunch of keys whirling around 
his restless finger. At the same instant 
Burke caught a glimpse of a three-masted 
schooner in charge of a sputtering little 
tug making for the bridge, and saw the 
bridge-tender approaching the little house 
from which the turning mechanism of the 
structure was operated. The three men 
would be forced to remain on the bridge 
while the boat passed through, unless—a 
cold shiver shot up Burke’s spine and he 
glanced at the officer at his side. Orth had 
noted the approaching boat and had leaned 
over the bridge rail to watch its passage, 
lighting his cigar and making some remark 
to Krain, who seemed to make sure of his 
rival’s discomfiture. 

The first complaining creak of the great 
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cogs sounded from beneath the iron super- 
structure of the bridge, when Burke, with 
a very pale face, made a sudden bolt for the 
other end of the bridge. Krain was the first to 
divine his object, and with mingled feelings 
of chagrin and a genuine fear for the man’s 
life, he raised a cry of: 

“Stop him!” 

Running hard through the stream of pedes- 
trians and cyclists, Burke neared the other 
end of the bridge, while the gap between 
the swinging end and the street on the other 
side was widening by increasingly dangerous 
inches. Burke set his teeth, dodged a ped- 
dler’s cart and shot into a cleared space. 
Fifty feet yet intervened between him and 
the end of the moving bridge, and there was 
a gap of ten feet between the end of the 
bridge and the street beyond. 

Twirling his keys at the window, Braggs 
suddenly startled the busy office with a shout, 
and pointed out of the window. 

‘“‘Something’s wrong,” he shouted. ‘Here 
comes Burke, racing across the bridge like 
a madman, and yes, by George, the thing 
is swinging open.” 

Instantly Braggs was surrounded by the 
other editors and the reporters. Even Drum- 
mond could be heard in the adjoining room 
throwing up the sash of his grimy panes. 
As Burke rushed towarel the widening gap, 
there was an instant of fearful silence in 
the little group at the window, and then as 


the young fellow picked himself up out of 
the dust on the safe side after his leap, two 
great rents showing in the knees of his trous- 
ers, a shout went up that caused an inroad 
of curious compositors from the domain of 
the clicking Mergenthalers. 

Burke entered the office dusty, pale-faced 
and breathing hard. A perfect volley of 
questions was showered upon him, but he 
dropped at his typewriter, and while putting 
the paper onto the roller, he epitomized the 
situation in a few words. 

Drummond, frowning from the doorway, 
vouchsafed one remark: 

“Young man,” he said, looking at Burke 
with his best attempt at a smile, “T’ll pay 
your fine for contempt of court.” 

Between Braggs, and a very red-cheeked 
young lady at a typewriter, there passed a 
gance which told that Burke had wiped 
cut the charge of cowardice. 

On the center of the bridge Krain and 
Orth gazed at each other without the power 
of speech. The deputy was the first to 
recover. 

“T suppose I’ll have to take him in hand 
for contempt of court,” he said, “but, Krain, 
I’m hanged if I’ll take him out of there after 
that jump, till he writes his stuff.” 

Krain had sporting blood in his veins, 
and his smile was not forced. 

“No, don’t,” he said shortly, “T’ll just 
cast about for another story.” 


BROTHERHOOD 


IND-BITTEN grass and gnarled tree 
Tug at the very heart of me. 
Worn rocks that battle with the rill 
Make all my pulses leap and thrill. 


The raven and the corbie crow, 

With them my outlaw soul doth go. 
Fierce tempest cloud and moaning rain, 
These claim me with the bond of pain. 


Thou Christ triumphant on the cross, 
God victorious over loss — 

*Tis not with Thee but with the thief 
That I the human share my grief! 


Edwo*d Wilbur Mason 




















THE “GREY. CRAGS 


By R. Fife Haystings 


OUBTLESS many of the old homes 

along the.craggy coast of eastern Mas- 
sachusetts would have some marvellous tales 
to tell, could they speak. Tales of love and 
tragedy, mayhap. Among none of these ro- 
mances, however, could be classed the little 
story I am about to relate. When my great 
aunt quietly passed from this world, after 
her long journey; for she was crowned with 
many years, the old grey house on the 
cliff—so long her home, came to me by in- 
heritance, along with the furniture, goods 
and chattels, including Kellar and his wife 
Annie—old retainers of my aunt for the 
past twenty years. After talking over the 


matter with my husband, we concluded’ 


to keep the old home—leaving the Kellars 
undisturbed as caretakers. For we felt 
sure, having served my aunt so many years, 
they could be more fully trusted than stran- 
gers, an essential matter, considering how 
rarely we should be there to look after the 
place ourselves. Situated as it is, two hours 
by steam from Boston, and five miles from 
the village of Longport, the nearest station; 
with no house near, or indeed, within a 
mile or more, we concluded it would be 
just the solitary and restful spot we had 
often desired, when my husband was worn 
out by the rush of business, or by the cease- 
less social round. 

“The Grey Crags” would afford abso- 
lute quiet and silence—except for sounds 
off-sea; just the place where one could feel, 
for the time, quite out of the world. The 
location, a high rocky point of land, reaching 
out into the sea, with a narrow strip of beach 
at the foot of the rocks, gave the place its 
name. The house, one of those rambling, 
and unlovely old structures substantially 
built of stone and wood, had more or less 
successfully withstood the buffetting of wind 
and weather for nearly a century; its back 
turned upon the world, as represented by 
city and village; its face seaward, with a 
broadside of windows staring unwinkingly 


through many suns and storms with much 
the same grim expression of the crags. 

For all our plans and good intentions, 
we had made only one visit to our retreat, 
during the three years it had been ours. 
A summer abroad, another in the West, 
etc., and the old place might have been for- 
gotten had it not been for semi-annual letters 
from Annie. At last, one day in the middle 
of May last year, I suddenly felt I had come 
to a point, when there was a choice of re- 
treating or nervous prostration. ‘Too much 
tea and bridge,” said the practitioner; and 
recommended perfect rest and quiet. The 
remedy suited my mood, so well, in fact, 
I determined to go that very afternoon, and 
told my husband at luncheon that I was 
going at once to ‘“‘Grey Crags” for a few 
days—and he must come down Saturday 
and spend Sunday. He opened his eyes in 
amazement when I at last persuaded him 
I was serious, and suggested that I should 
wait a few weeks when he could accom- 
pany me. “No,” I replied, “I am going 
now.” ‘Well, then,” he said, ‘‘take some 
one with you, you will die of ennui.” “No,” 
I protested, ‘ it is to get away from people 
I wish to go, and Kellar and Annie will 
be sufficient to attend my needs.” I know 
he was only half-persuaded, but he finally 
gave his consent; so hastily cancelling my 
engagements, off I started. There was no 
time to let the Kellars know—it did not 
matter, however—I could get a conveyance 
at Longport. Once in the train, my spirits 
brightened, it was such a relief to be leaving 
the usual gay round—and looking forward 
to a novel experience, and quiet. The two 
hours sped away and the golden afternoon 
nearly gone, when I was startled to hear the 
trainman ‘call “‘Longport!” I hastily picked 
up my bag and left the train, feeling “a 
stranger in a strange land,” but not ap- 
palled. When once within the rather humpy 
interior of an ancient vehicle, making good 
time however, over the lonely road, I 
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assured myself, I was happier than I had 
been for days. It was really six o'clock, 
when we followed the winding drive around 
to the front of the house. I alighted, dis- 
missed the carriage and looked about. The 
prospect was indeed not enlivening, except 
for the booming waves there was absolute 
silence, and, from the front of the house 
where I stood, no sign of life, for the Kellars 
occupied rooms in the end of its basement, 
in the rear of the bouse, and evidently they 
had not seen ‘the carriage pass. I unlocked 
the door and stood within an old-fashioned 
room, with its stilted and dusty furniture. 

As the chill of the unused room struck 
through my wraps—it dawned upon me 
for the first time that my jaunt was perhaps 
a doubtful cure for tired nerves. 

Still hearing nothing of my people, I 
called; my voice re-echoed through the large 
rooms and seemed to return to me in an ap- 
palling way. Then I found my way through 
the gathering dusk to the top of the base- 
ment stairs, and called once more—and 
what was my astonishment to hear a scream, 
then hastening feet. I descended at once 
to find the room empty -looking; and 
from the open door, I saw Annie running 
as fast as her feet would carry her rather 
buxom self. Again I called. She stopped 
and Inoked back, then slowly returned, staring 
all the time. I said ‘‘Why Annie, what in 
the world is the matter?” Coming nearer 
she asked me in incredulous tones, ‘‘Is it 
really you, ma’am? Why, I thought it was 
a ghost.” 

Quite time, surely, that I was taking 
a rest, if I was to be so easily mistaken 
for a ghostly visitor. Annie followed me 
into the house, evidently full of curiosity 
as to the reason of my sudden arrival. 
When I explained, I noted a_ peculiar 
expression on her face — annoyance, or 
was it consternation? But why? Then 
I told myself “well, it is not surprising 
—my coming down—interrupting the even 
course of their existence so unexpectedly.” 
So I hastened to say: ‘You need not 
trouble to have the whole house heated; 
just the middle sitting-room and bedroom 
on the second floor, over the front porch, 
will be all I shall need to be comfortable.” 

Annie suggested the large rooms at either 
end, but I was in a fanciful frame of mind 
and insisted upon my first choice. So she 
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went to make the rooms comfortable, while 
I took off my wraps and rested, regaled, mean- 
while, by pungent odors of cabbage and 
stale tobacco—for it was said, Kellar never 
knew in which direction he was going, unless 
led by his pipe. I sat dreaming and won- 
dering why after all I had been in such haste. 
If only I had waited until the morrow, and 
sent a wire—things would have been ready, 
and I should not have been condemned to 
spending an hour amid these ungodly odors. 
Ah, well, ’tis lucky Ned does not know how 
invariably I regret not taking his advice. 
Then as the shadows fell and the kettle 
kept a musical hum! hum! I fell asleep 
and dreamed Kellar came in and had a long 
whispered consultation with Annie on the 
staircase and went out again. When I 
awakened with a start, Annie was saying, 
as she lighted the lamp, for it was now quite 
dark, “It’s a good nap you’ve had ma’am.” 
I said, ‘‘Rest is what I came for; I am 
quite worn out.” “Faith,” she replied, 
‘“‘and you’ve come to the right place; you'll 
sleep that well tonight, you’ll not know your- 
self in the morning.” ‘I hope so,” I re- 
plied, as she carried my wraps and bag, and 
we climbed the two flights of stairs to the 
rooms I had chosen. Bright fires glowed in 
the open grates, and in spite of faded furni- 
ture and carpets, there was a look of cheer 
and above all, it was still. And again my 
spirits rose. ‘‘Now Annie,” I said, ‘some 
supper right here on the table by the fire, 
and I shall give you no more trouble tonight, 
for I never saw a bed look so inviting.” 
Soon she returned with a tempting tray. 
“Oh, Annie,” I said, “I quite forgot to tell 
you, I’m not to drink any tea at all for a 
week.” The face fell. ‘“‘Its just the tea 
you’re needing ma’am; do sip it now, the doc- 
tor needn’t know at all.”” I laughed—‘‘Oh, 
that wouldn’t help the matter. Well it cer- 
tainly does smell tempting, but you mustn’t 
leave it. I know J should break my promise 
the very first night—so bring me a glass of 
milk, and, by-the-way, I haven’t seen Kellar.” 
“He’s been in the village since noontime,” 
she said. After she had brought the milk, 
and descended once more, I noticed a cat 
had slipped in, and was about to put it out, 
when it occurred to me a cat would be some 
company, so while she calmly curled up 
on the rug, I did not disturb her, but lazily 
munched my crispy toast and reflected— 
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what life would be worth without tea? Well 
I had made a good beginning—but milk! 
“Impossible! Why did I not say ‘cocoa”?” 
I began a book I had.brought, but my long 
ride through the sea air, had made me feel 
drowsy, so I soon prepared to retire, and 
generously filled a saucer with milk for the 
cat; one can always afford to be generous 
with what one does not want. 

I lay watching the long shadows in the 
fitful firelight, and soon fell asleep; how 
long I did not know. But I awoke suddenly; 
a nervous shiver ran over me. “What does 
this mean?” I thought, for surely I heard 
the creaking of a board over my head. I 
remembered the great attic over this part 
of the house, in which the Kellars could 
not possibly be, for their four rooms were 
all together on the ground floor. I puzzled 
some time, and regretted not taking Annie’s 
advice. The rooms she had mentioned, were 
so much nearer theirs. 5 

Listening for some time, I began to wonder 
if I could have imagined it, when again, came 
an unmistakable creak, and yes! surely 
that was a step. 

I started up now thoroughly frightened; 
the fire had gone out and in the darkness 
I could not locate the bell. Crossing the 
room hastily to find the matches, my foot 
struck something, and I narrowly escaped 
a fall. When I had lighted the lamp I 
saw it must have been the cat I had kicked. 
I looked again. Heavens! is it dead! Stoop- 
ing down I touched it—no not dead—its 
heart beats. But in vain I tried to awaken 
it. 

Suddenly I stood up—my blood seemed to 
grow cold. The milk! the milk was drugged! 
I understood now Annie’s solicitude that I 
should drink the tea, failing in that she had 
depended upon the milk, and fortunately I 
had not touched it. Her words recurred to 
me: ‘You'll sleep that well tonight.” The 
wretch! What could it all mean? It flashed 
across my mind how more than useless it 
would be to ring the bell—dangerous, even, 
perhaps, to let them know I was awake, 
when expected to be so soundly sleeping. 
Making sure the door was securely bolted 
I then put out the light — already afraid that 
its rays might have been seen, and crept into 
bed, but not to sleep. I lay imagining a 
thousand horrors. The creaking of the 
board above recurred at intervals, for what 
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seemed a long time. At last all was still. 
I strained my ears in vain to hear the slightest 
sound; finally, I fell asleep from sheer ex- 
haustion. When I awoke the sun was shining 
brightly—nine o’clock! I arose, unlocked 
the door and rang—disturbing the cat, who 
stretched and then recurled herself for a con- 
tinued nap. Well they did not intend to kill 
me, evidently, but only wished to insure my 
sleeping soundly. It was very strange! 
Now, in the glorious sunshine, I wondered 
why I should have been so terror-stricken 
in the night. But there is always some- 
thing uncanny and mysterious about the 
dark. 

When Annie came in to build the fire, she 
was quite surprised to see the cat, until I 
explained “Well, Annie,” I said pleasantly, 
“You predicted I should sleep well, and I 
believe the cat must have slept well, too, 
—for I’m sure she did not stir all night.” 
Annie’s face beamed with satisfaction. ‘““That’s 
right, ma’am, nothing like sea air I says, to 
make one sleep;” “Or a sleeping draught,” I 
commented inwardly. Then I said, ‘Tell 
Kellar I shall want to drive to Longport, 
this morning, it will give me some fresh 
air.” After breakfast I asked Annie to go 
over the house with me. She acquiesced 
readily enough, and we tramped through the 
twenty dusty, uninteresting rooms, until 
Annie said, “Sure ma’am it’s a cold you’ll be 
taking, you’d better get warm by your fire.” 
“But I have not been in the attic, yet,’ I 
said; “that is the most interesting of all.” 
Her face was a study, but she turned, looking 
among her keys. ‘‘I must have left it down 
stairs,” she said presently; and added, “Are 
you particular about the attic, ma’am?” I 
replied, ‘‘Yes; I might as well go all over 
the house while I am about it, and there 
are some old boxes of Aunt Dora’s I thought 
I should like to look over.” She said she 
would look for it down stairs, and tramped 
heavily away. I smiled to myself and in 
her absence quickly tried several keys of 
adjoining rooms, finding none to fit, how- 
ever. When she returned, she avowed re- 
gretfully the loss of the key. Later, on my 
way to Longport, I revolved in my mind 
how I should get a look at the now mysteri- 
ous attic; the more baffling it seemed, the 
more determined Iwas. At length I remem- 
bered that from one of my windows on the 
roof of the porch, I could climb from a ledge 
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to the sloping roof, and provided I did not 
slip, or go rolling off to the ground, make 
my way to a dormer window; and again pro- 
vided it was not nailed down or otherwise 
fastened, I could get in perhaps. I laughed 
to see myself in imagination surreptitiously 
creeping into my own house, and my in- 
tended quiet and restful trip gradually as- 
sumed in my mind the proportions of an 
adventure; so I resolved to try it when I 
should return. In the village I made sev- 
eral trifling purchases, then let Kellar start 
homeward, but soon stopped him, saying: 
“Now that I am in town, I think I’ll senda 
message to Mr. Haystings; he’ll be glad to 
hear I am all right.” So we returned to 
the station, whence I wired my husband the 
following: ‘‘Come today on the 3 o’clock. 
Bring an officer with you. And for heaven’s 
sake don’t fail me.” Then I returned with 
a contented feeling that I had accomplished 
what I wanted without arousing Kellar’s 
suspicion, and assured myself Ned would 
not doubt that either something was wrong, 
or that my nervousness had really developed 
into serious mental disorder. Either way, 
he would lose no time in coming to me. 

After dispatching the dinner Annie brought 
to my sitting room, I told her I thought I 
would take a nap; she need not come 
up until I rang. I felt pretty sure I could 
safely carry out my project without discovery, 
because there was no reason whatever to 
bring Kellar or his wife to the front of the 
house. So presently, feeling like a child in 
mischief, I slipped out on the roof of the ve- 
randa, and stepping carefully, I reached and 
gained the ledge in safety, climbed upon 
the sloping roof, crawling on my hands 
and knees to the dormer windows. Luckily, 
one raised easily, and on the sill was a stick 
to prop it up. Looking within all seemed 
dark, after the bright sunshine, and I hesi- 
tated. Suppose I should find something 
or somebody; but the last was most unlikely, 
I argued, and any way after getting this far, 
I will not beat an ignominious retreat. So 
I slipped over the sill, covering myself with 
dust, and stood still until my eyes became 
accustomed to the half-light. Looking 
about, nothing seemed amiss. This attic, 
covering the whole of the front part of the 
house, is divided into three large rooms. I 
felt a bit shaky, but tiptoed carefully to the 
next room. On one side were ranged along 
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the wall three enormous chests, iron clamped 
and formidable indeed. Surely, these were 
never Aunt Dora’s. I should have remem- 
bered such remarkable boxes. No, decid- 
edly, these were strangers. I proceeded to 
the third room. In one corner a feather 
bed with a pile of old bed clothes showed 
evidence of having been occupied. On 
the floor near by were a tallow candle and 
some matches. “Glad this house is insured,” 
thought I. Puzzling over these things I tried 
the chests and found them locked; two were 
light, the third so heavy that I could not 
move it. At length, I returned as I came, 
though not quite so easily, for I discovered 
it is more difficult to slip down a sloping 
roof, than to climb one. Presently I found 
myself in my room once more, and my first 
care being to brush away all traces of my 
climb, I sat down to consider. 

It was now four; and I fervently hoped 
nothing had prevented my husband from 
being on the way to me. 

But how should I manage to get them 
into the house unseen? For I had fully 
resolved upon a_ surprise, should the 
noises in the attic be repeated. Not until 


‘that moment did I consider the possibility 


of there being two or more men, and that I 
might be placing my husband in great dan- ° 
ger, as the price of my curiosity. Well— 
I could see what they would think of the 
matter at any rate. My problem would 
be to get rid of the Kellars at the time Ned 
should arrive. Two miles or more up the 
beach, was a cottage owned by some Boston 
friends and occupied at irregular intervals. 
I was absolutely certain they were not there, 
but concluded to send Kellar later in the 
day to inquire. Annie was not so. easily 
disposed of, though I bethought me that, 
judging from a certain ruddiness of her nose, 
and some empty bottles I had seen below, 
even that might be accomplished. Between 
five and six I sent Kellar up the beach to 
make inquiries. I am sure he wondered 
why I had not told him earlier, but naturally 
he could not ask. I told Annie I should 
not want supper until seven or eight, as lun- 
cheon had been so late, and advised her to 
take a nap. ‘Thank you kindly, ma’am, I’ll 
do that same,” said she, and I fervently 


wished I knew her means of insuring 
sound naps. 
I knew I must trust to chance. I remem- 
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bered with satisfaction that she had not heard 
my arrival. So I returned to my rooms. As 
luck would have it, I went to the hall win- 
dow just in time to see a carriage winding 
up the hill road, and slipped down quietly 
to await its arrival. Yes, as the carriage 
drew near I could see Ned with a stranger, 
and my troubles seemed suddenly to roll off 
my shoulders. I motioned them to be silent, 
so we stole into the house and to my rooms. 
When I told them to get warm and make no 
noise, my curiosity overcame me and I went 
to the kitchen on tiptoe. ‘The Saints be 
praised!” as Annie would say, she was snor- 
ing musically. Then I returned and gave an 
account of my experience, and was duly 
censured for my attic expedition. They had 
brought revolvers, so nothing now remained 
but to wait, being careful to speak in low 
tones. Later when Annie’s step was heard 
on the stair, they retired to the inner room. 

“Well, Annie,” I said, “I hope you have 
brought me plenty of supper for I am cer- 
tainly hungry now. I think you may bring 
more rolls and meat, and yes, you can 
bring coffee.” 

She opened her eyes, ‘Well ma’am,” 
she said, “its fine you’re doing sure enough.” 

Even with the reinforcements, there was 


not a very bountiful supper for them,. 


and, alas, we dared not touch the coffee. 
But a little fasting would not hurt us. 
We laid down dressed as we were, to get 
what rest we might, feeling sure we should 
be disturbed later. Between two and three, 
sure enough, there was the unmistakable 
creaking of the board. We hastily made 
ready for the invasion. I was advised to re- 
main where I was, which I did in fear and 
trembling. They crept to the attic stair, 
found the door unlocked and slightly ajar. 
How sure they were of my slumbers! 
From the instant they disappeared on 
the stair my heart was in my mouth, and I 
listened with strained attention. Seconds 
seemed minutes, and then, yes! a scufile, 
and a crash, with breaking glass! A shot! 
I could not wait another instant—rushing 
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up the stair, I found Ned collaring Kellar, 
and the officer looking out of the window 
and firing, it seemed vainly, after some 
one. 

It was all soon over, and as I thought 
very happily. When they were crossing 
the first room, the creaking board disturbed 
the two men within—Kellar rushed to the 
door only to come face to face with Ned, 
who duly grabbed him. The officer hurry- 
ing to the next room, was met by a furious 
blow which sent him headlong, stunning 
him slightly, and before he could rise, the 
man kicked out the window sash, threw out 
a bag and jumped after it, successfully dodg- 
ing the shots sent after him by the officer. 

It transpired that Kellar and Annie had 
for some time housed stolen goods for a 
gang of thieves, in our attic; sometimes 
harboring the thieves themselves. When 
I appeared so unexpectedly, it was deemed 
best to remove the goods at once. 

Evidently the work was going on during 
the night of my arrival, hence the two empty 
boxes, and the work of clearing the third was 
nearly over when interrupted. Some valuable 
jewelry and plate were left, and duly turned 
over to the police. Annie was disturbed by 
the noise, and came in pale and trembling. 
They confessed at once, and prayed our par- 
don so abjectly, that I relented, and begged 
they should not be arrested, to which Ned 
finally assented, provided Kellar would tell 
all he knew of the matter, which he did, 
though it proved to be little. 

Two months later, a gang was captured by 
the police, which we had every reason to 
believe to be the same that operated so suc- 
cessfully with our house for headquarters. 

Kellar and Annie returned to Ireland 
where they probably live very comfortably 
upon the savings of twenty-three years. 

We returned to Boston without delay, 
and, strange to say, I felt better. I think 
the reason was that for a little time I had 
forgotten myself, and consequently my ills. 

And so ended my rest cure, short and 
eventful. 











PHYSICAL CULTURE on te BRAZOS 


By N. H. Crowell 


R. MEACHAM, called “Bud” if you 

knew him well enough, elevated his long 
arms and stretched mightily. Then he jerked 
his red neck forward and spat generously 
into the open door of the stove. 

“Any of you spuds ever hear o’ psy- 
chology?” he inquired, without removing 
his gaze from the flickering blaze that danced 
merrily up the rusty pipe to the storm out- 
side. 

Receiving no answer the speaker glanced 
fiercely around the row of faces. As his 
glance fell on the last man, that gentleman 
hitched a leg across its mate in a nervous 
fashion and coughed. 

“Reckon I have, Bud, come to think of 
it,” he remarked, dubiously. 

“That so? I’m oncommonly pleased to 
hear it. You’ve got some brains, anyhow, 
if they aint visible to th’ human eye.” 

The end man stiffened noticeably and 
protruded his chest. He stole a covert glance 
at his crestfallen mates and continued. 

“Yes, as I was going to remark, I see Si 
sit down to Nogales jest arter th’ round-up. 
We had a glass or two of—” 

““What’s that ?” 

Following this explosion came a snort 
that made the wallpaper crinkle. The end 
man tightened up like a pickle barrel as Mr. 
Meachem surveyed him. 

“Jim,” said he, in a tender tone, “I was 
mistaken in ye. Ye are really ignorant, same 
as th’ rest of ’em, aint ye?” 

In the hurrah that ensued the speaker 
dusted down his vest-front and cleared for 
the fray. 

“This here psychology business, boys, 
is jest a kind of thinkin’ gymnastics. You 
git to thinkin’ somethin’ aint so, because 
another says ye ought to think it is, or vice 
versa to suit yerself. Ye never know psychol- 
ogy is workin’ on ye till after it gits through 
and yer hide is stretched on a plank. Then 
ye wake up and see th’ tracks ofa night- 
mare trailin’ off in th’ sand, leavin’ ye jest 


where ye lit. It’s as bad fer th’ nerves as 
coffee an’ when I see it comin’ my way, I 
duck.” 

Mr. Meacham .paused, assumed an easy 
attitude and gazed at the ceiling reflectively. 

“Thar was three of th’ greenest mullet- 
heads engaged in th’ follerin’ doin’s that 
ever strayed off from th’ family corral. I 
was one of ’em an’ I know. Thar was Slim 
Elkins—he was eighteen, bony and eager 
in ’is eatin’. Th’ other individual was Mar- 
bletop Jones. We never got ’is age—that 
was kep’ shrouded in mystery. Thar never 
was anything far enough back in hist’ry that 
we spoke about but this Jones party had 
been thar’ on th’ precise spot at th’ time, direc- 
tin’ th’ movements of th’ opposin’ armies, 
etcetry. I think Jones dated from th’ stone 
age. He got his name from th’ aspect of 
*is skull, which was plain white, with little 
blue streaks runnin’ through it. 

“°Twas in July—and hot. We'd slung 
camp on th’ charmin’ banks o’ th’ Brazos 
which same wa’n’t more’n a wet streak in 
th’ dust ordinarily, but seemed ’bout a mile 
wide when we’d come in with our tongues 
wearin’ a white mould that tas’ed like alfal- 
fa and felt like fuzz. We'd been three months 
starvin’ to death in th’ Hot Rock district. 
Never’ll tell ye whar that is—can’t recall. 
But it Was strong on gold—we’d find it in th’ 
dishwater every mornin.’ 

“T should jedge our shirts weighed in th’ 
neighborhood o’ fifteen pounds apiece—they 
was quilted up with hunks an’ lumps o’ th’ 
yaller stuff. Our ribs was raw from luggin’ 
it aroun.’ We was thin but hilarious with 
subdued pleasure an’ anticipations. 

“Well, us fellers was layin’ back on our 
ha’nches back o’ th’ tent one evenin’, inhalin’ 
our pipes an’ employin’ th’ best language we 
could git hold of, when all to onct thar riz 
up a noise fit to locsen th’ fillin’ in a nigger’s 
teeth. 

“Ee —wee - ee -ee - haw-aw-weee—haw-aw- 
haw-eee! ! ” 
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Tt was most thrillin’ an’ onnervin’—like 
th’ spirit of a teetotaller lost in a brewery.. 

“That sounds ass-picious,” says Slim, 
who was allus pertendin’ he was some funny. 

“W’y, ye tarnal idgit, we’re a good three 
hunderd miles from human—” 

“‘ Yaw-aw-eee-hawee-aw ”’! 

“That last endeavor was too clost for com- 
fort an’ we rekkernoitered fer plain everyday 
live mulemeat. In a minute th’ critter am- 
bles in an’ a tall pair o’ glasses up top asks 
us if thar is a lunch-counter loose in th’ neigh- 
borhood. 

“Ye aint hungry, be ye?” says Slim, nudgin’ 
me. 

“Guilty on all counts,” says th’ feller. 

“‘Come in an’ let our specialist examine 
ye,” says Marbletop, an’ we brung him in. 

“Th’ feller gits up an’ looks hisself all 
over slow an’ careful, like a blind man bug- 
gin’ pertater vines, pats hisself ’ere an’ thar 
gentle, works his joints some an’ then says, 

“‘Ye’ll pardon my pertestin’ agin th’ ex- 
ooberance o’ yer wellcome, gents, but me 
health is some delikit an’ shocks must be 
tabooed! 

““Tabooed ?” says Slim, ‘‘What are they ?” 

Th’ critter folds up like a clotheshorse, 
takes a sort o’ mikerscopic view at Slim, an’ 
emanates as follers, 

“Its doin’ ye good, gents—I see it in yer 
faces!” 

Slim felt o’ his’n, kinder expectin’ he’d 
find somethin’ hung tharon. 

“Yes, it is—a heap,” says Slim, glancin’ 
over at me real intelligible. I grinned to 
show that I was on—like a beartrap. Th’ 
feller gives a grunt or two in a medikil voice, 
an’ focusses ’is eye onto Marbletop real con- 
spicuous. 

“T’d jest like to listen to your heart a sec- 
ont if ye don’t mind,” says he. 

Marbletop blushed like a schoolgirl and 
coughed like a fly had lit in his throat. 

“Er—how d’ye like th’ mouth-organ?” 
asks Marbletop, desperate. 

But th’ feller leaned over on Marbletop’s 
chest an’ glued his ear to ’is shirt afore he 
could put up ’is guard. Then he run a hand 
inter th’ air an’ begun wavin’ it to an’ fro. 
Poor Marbletop’s eyes rolled till we could 
see in behind ’em. Th’ feller got to countin’ 
an’ hammer’n’ time like he was directin’ a 
band of music. All of a sudden he straight- 
ens up an’ grabs Marbletop by th’ chin. 
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“Yer tongue, please!” he says. 

Marble rolled out a length of tongue that 
would have made a beef stutter. Specs 
grunted. 

“Ah—hum—I perceive!” he says, “Its 
scariosum magnasticus gin!” 

‘Eh?” says Slim, ‘Has that cuss been 
gittin’ likker?” 

Glasses merely glanced down sorter con- 
descendin’ onto Slim an’ kep’ on proddin’ 
around in Marbletop’s interior with a ten- 
inch cellerloid comb. 

“Have night sweats?” he says, sudden. 
Marbletop drawed his tongue in to answer 
an’ th’ feller thought he was noddin’ an’ 
grabbed ’is tongue afore it got clean away. 

“Exactly—jest as I thought!” says he, 
“But it aint hopeless, by no means. Lucky 
I kem along though. Ringin’ in th’ ears, 
I persoom?” 

““Er—er—er,” says the victim. 

“T see! I see! Um-hum!” 

Then he let Marbletop loose an’ turned to 
Slim an’ me. 

“Ever notice any ramblin’ aimless talk 


‘on th’ part o’ this gentleman—any loose, on- 


restrained, gar.ulous, irresponsi—” 

“Oh, yes, we’ve noticed it plenty!” says 
we, quick an’ prompt. 

“With vierlent fits o’ temper—attacks 0’ 
rage?” he says, archin’ up ’is eyewhiskers. 
“Sure, he has them often!” we says. 

Ah, sure enough, Marbletop had one of 
them. He swung around an’ pelted Slim 
in th’ tropics an’ kicked me in th’ antartics 
allat th’ same performance. It took th’ three 
of us to calm him down he was that savage. 

‘“Straordinary vitality for one in his con- 
dition!” he says, arter he’d picke dhisself 
up an’ found ’is specs. 

“Tts surprisin,’ fer a fact!” says Slim, rub- 
bin’ his ribs. 

Marbletop riz up slow an’ expanded 
is lungs. The language he made use 
of was good—it was extra good—but 
I’m not goin’ to repeat it. Th’ stranger 
was horrerfied a lot until Slim ketches ’is 
eye an’ taps ’is forehead, lettin’ on as how 
Marbletop’s weak in th’ attic. Then he 
grinned an’ seemed more calm. 

“Have you gents ever took physical cul- 
cher?” says th’ feller, arter Marbletop had 
foamed out an’ run down. 

“How much a package is it?” says Slim. 

“What is that?” says he. 
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“Tt’s a breakfast food, haint it?” 

Th’ critter looked hard at Slim for a minute 
—then snorted gentle. 

“Tts not eatable—its exercisin’ yer mus- 
cles,” says he. 

“Oh! If that’s it, we’ve been usin’ it fer 
upwards of eighteen years now,” says Slim. 

He ignored Slim an’ rounded onto Mar- 
bletop again. 

“This ’ere gent’s case imposes on me very 
deeply,” says he, I can’t understand it. Th’ 
saloobricousness of this air an’ a little phy- 
sical culcher ought to fetch him out all right, 
however.” 

He gin us one o’ them calm, sooperinduced 
smiles that perfessers use in th’ presence 0’ 
ignorance. 

“‘We must put this gent on a severe regi- 


ment,”’ he says, ‘‘ Ye kin see what it has done © 


for me. Two months ago I was a weakling 
with one foot in th’ grave. And now— 
look!” 

He stood up an’ swelled out his chest like 
a canary takin’ a sunbath. 

“Strong!” says Slim, lookin’ red an’ pain- 
ful. 

“Terrible strong!” I says. 

“Oh, fierce!” says Marbletop, in a kind 
of beller. 

Th’ critter grinned at us sociable an’ start- 
ed in to peel ’is regalyer. When he’d got 
down to bedrock he hits an attitood like ye 
see in circusses an’ works ’is muscles tryin’ 
to git em visible. I did see a couple. Then 
he tossed his shoulders back an’ stuck out 
a briskit sharp as a shoemaker’s knife. 

“Notice!” says he. 

He begun drawin’ in wind an’ purty soon 
’is chest bulges out like a wickerware baskit. 

“Huh!” he says, an’ lets ’er go. 

Slim took a look at me. 

“Ter think,” he says, ‘‘That a mere hu- 
man kin breath like that!” 

“Its easy,” says specs, “See here! One- 
huh-two-huh-one-huh—” 

It was tollerable interestin.’ I wont enu- 
merate all th’ things he did do but finally 
he stops, puts ’is hand over ’is eyes an’ peeks 
out across California. 

“‘Gul-lorious!” he says, “What air! what 
sky! What solertude!” 

“Awful, aint it?” says Slim. 

“‘When does th’ sun set out this way?” 
asks th’ critter. 

“In th’ evenin’” says Marbletop, real low 
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an’ raspy, like he was rubbin’ sandpaper 
on a blister. 

Th’ feller then skips up to th’ edge of th’ 
Brazos, puts ’is hands together an’ pops in. 
Arter a thunderin’ puffin’ he eome back 
happy as a yearlin’ an’ rosy as a bunion. 
He was enjoyin’ hisself—we could see that. 

Feller went to bed an’ snored like a fannin’ 
mill. Upin th’ mornin’ chirper’n a cricket an’ 
tearin’ off through th’ atmosphere like a white 
streak, physical culcherin’ for all he was 
worth. In an hour or so in he’d come, per- 
spirin’ free an’ eat about three bale. 

Right thar is where psychology ketched 
us three idgits by th’ slack o’ th’ garments. 
Ye can’t never tell jest when ye’ll turn fool- 
ish. Used ter know a cowman what pertend- 
ed to be a lady’s feller—he wore his hair 
plastered with taller an’ was allus wet down 
with vaniller perfume. Gal showed up in 
camp onct an’ we set back fer Spud to lug 
th’ talk to ’’er. Did he? Not much—it was 
yer old friend an’ feller slave to th’ rum de- 
mon who sets afore ye. Maybe that wa’n’t 
psychology, but I thought I’d tell ye anyhow. 

“First Marbletop begun exhibitin’ a change 
o’ heart. His symptoms was leanin’ heavy 
towards this physical culcher program. We 
’d ketch ’im out back somewheres strainin’ his- 
self this wav an’ that to toughen up his mus- 
cles on th’ quiet. Slim found him bent over 
a chair onct an’ says to him, real stern an’ 
fierce, “‘Brace up an’ act like a full-growed 
human being, boy.” 

Marbletop jest glared at him warm and 
cosy an’ wiped th’ dew from ’is skull. Then 
he got to gettin’ up mornin’s with th’ stranger 
an’ puttin’ out hellytyclatter fer th’ tall tim- 
ber. He had a gait like a wounded kanga- 
too comin’ down a circular stairs. ~ 

Time me’n Slim hitched on our duds an’ 
had breakfast throwed together, in they’d 
come, all a-lather an’ pantin’ till th’ dishes 
rattled. Then they’d eat till everything had 
an ivory polish on. 

It begun to git derned loathsome ter me’n 
Slim an’ arter surveyin’ th’ thing sorter calm 
an’ dispassionate, we voted fer culcher. We 
begun easy on th’ harmless, useless exercises 
for little girls, gradually workin’ our noble 
ways up through leg-swingin’, squattin’ an’ 
risin’, an’ heavin’ till we was eddicated enough 
for th’ regular track work. Then it was 
real humorous to see us fellers risin’ afore 
daylight, lookin’ stern, noble an’ bony an’ 
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partakin’ of them thar exercises as solemn 
as if we was buildin’ a steeple. 

Arter a few perliminaries we’d gird up our 
loins an’ pike out for our jaunt. A mile to 
wind’ard another to th’ left, whipsaw off to 
right angles fer another mile an’ then pull 
for home like a flock o’ catermounts. 

A week o’ that got us down to a wire edge 
an’ th’ stranger says we might as well begin 
lengthenin’ them trips some. 

“How far can we go?” says Marbletop, 
real anxious. 

“Some men can go a hundred miles,” he 
says, ‘‘But not in sand like we have to con- 
tend with. I reckon from ten to twenty 
miles will do here, accordin’ to your respective 
strengths an’ ignorance.” 

That evenin’ he drags out a little glass an’ 
took an observation of Marbletop’s head. 
“Tts comin’,” he says, noddin’ perfessionally. 

“What is?” says Slim, jumpin’ up an’ 
lookin’ around. 

“This gent’s hair!” says th’ feller, ‘Its 
jest below th’ surface strugglin’ to get out.” 

“Two to one it never makes it!” says Slim. 

“Ye’d lose. His head feels kind of soft 
an’ downy now,” says th’ feller, smilin’ con- 
fidentially. 

“Tt allus done that,” says Slim an’ then 
dodges th’ teakettle. 

Next mornin’ we was up an’ eager as race- 
hosses. Time we’d got our leathers on our 
hoofs we noticed th’ stranger was reclinin’ 
in bed yet. 

“Come on perfesser—stir your stakes!” 
says Slim. 

A terrible low groan was th’ answer he got 
an’ Slim went in to see what was up. Ina 
minute he came out to where we was snortin’ 
an’ pawin’ sand to be off an’ says: 


» 
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Th’ cuss is sick—has spells like this occa- 
sionally, he says—probably be all right time 
we git back.” 

So we hurled in a few consolin’ remarks 
an’ lit out. We pounded along real kittenish 
an’ in due course of time we hove inter camp 
with yells an’ kiyoodles to wake up th’ stran- 
ger, fur thar wa’n’t no sign of asmoke. Mar- 
bletop he runs ’is head inter th’ tent an’ emits 
a Piute yell. Then he hauls it out. 

“Fellers, he aint here!” 

Slim let out a piercin’ yell jest then. 

“My shirt is missin’— 

“‘So’s mine!” roared Marbletop. 

“Here too!” says I, after a hasty grab 
where I'd hung mine. 

Slim pressed his hand to his head an’ groaned. 

“Fifty pounds of dust if an ounce!” he 
said. 

Marbletop strayed off around th’ tent an’ 
yelled. Me’n Slim fell over th’ tent gettin’ 
thar. Writ in medium large characters on 
th’ tent was th’ follerin’: 


DEER FRENS:: : 


DoANT OVERDOO THIS Fissixk1t CUuL- 
CHUR Biznis. ITS BAD ON THE HART. 


YeEwrR FRIEND, 
Doc. 


Arter readin’ that a few times an’ ketchin’ 
th’ drift of it, we ripped that tent up inter 
kimonos an’ hit straight fer civilization an’ 
th’ home of th’ pianner an’ chewin’ gum. 
Only thing we had to console ourselves, was 
a satisfyin’ development in th’ limbs which 
same we laid to th’ benefits o’ physical culcher. 

Jim, pass that blue stone jug down this 
way—thar’s something in my neck—thanks!” 
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BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


By H. M. D. 


HERE are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In place of their self content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 

In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls tha’ blaze their paths 

Where highways never ran — 
But let me live by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 





Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by; 

The men who are good and the men who are bad — 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban — 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the, highway of life, 

The men who press on with the ardor of hope, 
And the men who are faint with the strife. 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan — 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by; 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish — so am I. 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban ?— 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
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By William MacLeod Raine 


ACK BELDING tossed the paper across 

tome. Round one of the advertisements 
in the “Personal” column, he had ringed 
a pencil mark. 

“T’m wondering, Tommie, if that is to 
our address. We’re awfully shy of the need- 
ful, and there seems to be bread and butter 
in it if we make good.” 

I glanced the advertisement through. ‘‘We 
might try it. He says a good reward will 
be paid upon the successful accomplishment 
of this confidential and delicate mission. 
He doesn’t say what the job is, but I vote 
we take a shot at it.” 

We did. That morning’s train carried 
a special delivery letter to Box 347, Molest, 
Colorado, and within four hours we had a 
wire telling us to come. A _black-bearded 
little man, nervous as a school boy waiting 
for a licking, met us at the depot. 

“This Mr. Belding?” he snapped, his 
beady eyes on Jack. 

Jack bowed, and introduced me. 

“Glad to meet you. Gordon my name 
is,” he went on rapidly, firing his sentences 
out like shots. ‘I’m the President and 
General Manager of the Red Raven Mining 
and Milling Company. Come along to 
the office.” 

He locked the door of the inner office 
before he said another word except “Yes,” 
and “No.” Then language effervesced from 
him like bottled soda suddenly uncorked. 

“Your references are all right. I ljked 
your letter, gentlemen, and I like your looks. 
No professional detectives for me, thank 
you. Fact is, I’m being robbed and I daren’t 
squeal till I make sure of the thief. Under- 
stand?” : 

We didn’t, and we said so. 

“Tt’s this way: I’m shipping about a car- 
load of ore a day to the smelter at Vistuena. 
The ore all comes from the same vein. It 
assays the same when it leaves us, but the 
returns from the smelter are as uneven as 
an Arkansas corduroy road. Sometimes we 


. get a big price and sometimes we have to 


send a check to pay smelting charges.” 

Jack whistled. ‘“‘There’s no possibility 
of you’re being mistaken about the original 
value of the ore being practically always 
the same?” 

Gordon frowned nervously. “TI tell you 
I’ve had samples assayed time and again 
before it left here. They’re holding me 
up. That’s the size of it, but I want to make 
sure of my ground before I holler. You 
see, the smelter trust is a big concern to 
buck -up against. They would simply re- 
fuse to handle my ore, and if I have no proofs 
of crookedness I couldn’t do a thing but 
shut down my mine. That would spell 
ruin to me, because I’m in litigation with 
a scoundrel named Hennessy who is trying 
to euchre me out of my various properties 
by means of the courts. I’ve simply got 
to have money to fight the pirate, and I‘ve 
got to have every cent the ore ought to bring. 
I’m not going to sit down and let that damned 
trust rob me. I’m an American citizen 
and I fight for my rights. See? But I realize 
I don’t stand much chance. Unless you can 
do something for me I’m down and out. 
That’s all.” 

“Who is this Hennessy you mention?” 

“‘Oh, he’s an audacious adventurer who 
owns the Mary Morrison. He got it crook- 
edly in the first place, and he uses it as a 
lever to annoy me. Now the Mary Mor- 
rison isn’t any more valuable than an ice 
plant at the North Pole. But that doesn’t 
phaze him. Claims that the Red Raven 
veins all apex in the Mary Morrison. It’s 
a damned lie, but his experts swear to it 
and the fellow is a fighter. But it’s in the 
matter of the ore steal I need you. Think 
you can help me?” 

“‘Where does Hennessy ship his ore?” 
asked Jack. 

“To a small independent smelter at Smoko. 
He really owns it.” 

“Are you mining a high grade ore?” 
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“Tt runs about five hundred to the ton. 
That means a big profit if it were not divert- 
ed. I lose thousands of dollars with every 
carload that I am robbed of. We use a 
fifteen ton closed car. You can figure for 
yourself how good a thing it is.” 

““How long does it take to make the run 
to Vistuena?” 

“About five hours.” 

“Who superintends the loading of the 
cars? Is there any possibility of the ore being 
tampered with in loading?” 

““Not the least in the world,” returned 
Gordon emphatically. “I ride down with 
every wagon load, and a foreman that I can 
trust watches the car until it is sealed. When 
it reaches the smelter the seal is intact.” 

“Of course, then, you are positive that 
your ore is loaded into the car,” mused Jack. 

“* Just as positive as I am that it is unloaded 
at the smelter. You don’t need to fool 
away any time with that ore till it reaches 
the smelter.” 

“‘Have you kepta list of the car numbers?” 
asked Jack. ‘You might be able to tell 
something from them.” 

“We always get the same car,” replied 
Gordon impatiently. ‘It goes down to 
the smelter at night and comes back up here 
in the morning. The number of the car 
is One, three, double O, seven.” 

“What is the train time here and at the 
smelter ?” 

“The down train picks up our car about 
fifteen minutes after six,” said Gordon. 
“The train arrives at Vistuena at half past 
eleven. At Vistuena, it is almost immedi- 
ately switched to the smelter side track, and 
there it is unloaded into the ore bins pre- 
pared for it. An agent of mine, absolutely 
above suspicion, superintends the unload- 
ing. So far as I can see, there is no possibility 
of a hitch anywhere. Car number One, Three, 
double O, Seven leaves here running five 
hundred dollars to the ton, or worth seven 
thousand, five hundred dollars. It runs 
direct to the smelter, is assayed, and nets 
me nothing or seven thousand dollars just 
as it happens. That’s all there is to it. I 
tell you the thing is maddening.” 

“You are quite sure of your agent at 
Vistuena?” Jack demanded, suddenly.” 

“He is my own brother, and a heavy stock- 
holder in the Red Raven,” flushed Gordon, 
angrily. 


“Excuse me, I simply wanted to make 
sure.” 

“That’s all right. Here comes a load of 
the ore ready to go down now. If you like 
you may ride with it.” 

“Certainly, I would like to look over the 
ground,” said Jack, and we left the stuffy 
little office. 

Jack picked up from the wagon a few 
pieces of the ore in his fingers. ‘Good 
stuff,” he said, after examining it. 

“Any one can see that,’ snapped Gordon. 

We climbed into the wagon and bumped 
down over the four miles of rocky road to 
the side track where car number One, three, 
double O, seven stood. 

The ore was transferred from the wagon 
to the car, while Jack was examining the car 
with a careless eye, Gordon rode back up 
the mountain road with the driver and the 
empty wagon. Jack went away with the 
excuse that he wanted to take a look about 
town. I was left alone with the car and 
the foreman. But Jack had asked a casual 
question of the station agent before he left 
that set me wondering. 

“T suppose the railroad never has two 
cars of the same number?” 

“No, sir,” returned the agent, lighting 
the cigar Jack had just given him. ‘Two 
cars with the same number would ball up 
the whole system.” I lit up and sat down 
on the end of a tile to wait for Jack’s return. 
Two hours later he put in his appearance, 
almost simultaneously with Gordon and the 
last load of ore. 

“Anybody try to steal the ore while I 
was away?” asked Jack, jokingly. 

“No, Did you find out anything?” 

“Nothing,” said Jack. But he said it with 
a cocksute irritating airof triumph and I 
knew my debonair friend thought, at least, 
that he had hit on the solution of mystery. 

The fifteen tons all loaded, Gc rdon sam- 
pled the car and put the samples in his pocket. 
His hand went up to slide the door to, but 
Jack stopped him, ‘Guess we will make 
the trip with number One, three, double O, 
seven to-night, if you have no objections.” 

Gordon’s teeth shut with an angry snap. 
“T tell you it’s no use. You're working the 
wrong end of the proposition.” 

“‘Maybe,” agreed Jack, good-humoredly. 
“But I have a fancy for commencing at the 
beginning. If I am to get any results you'll 
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have to let me work my own way, Mr. 
Gordon.” 


“All right. Go ahead, but you’re throwing 


your time away, and just now time is money, 
young man—my money, too.” ° 

“T want you to keep the foreman in sight 
for the next five hours, so that he can’t do any 
wiring in case he is in the employ of the 
enemy,” commanded Jack in a low voice. 
‘And don’t tell a soul we’re in here, especially 
the station agent.” 

We climbed into the car and Gordon 
closed and sealed the door. From the semi- 
darkened interior, we presently heard his 
footsteps fade away along the cinder path. 

‘Jack, you’ve got some notion. Out 
with it,” I ordered. 

But my chief merely told me to wait and 
be sure my gun was in working order. 

We had a long wait before us, and I put in 
some of the time trying to follow the steps of 
my companion’s reasoning. It was plain 
that his theory connected the theft of the 
ore with the period before it was received 
by the smelter. That limited the time to 
the five hours it was on the train, and the 
short time it might be on the side track in 
the smelter yards. His theory appeared to 
me absurd so far as it was connected with 
the period of transit. Suppose an active 
man clinging to the bumpers could break 
into the car and unload the ore along the 
miles of track that flashed past. It would 
be impossible for him to reload the stuff 
under any circumstances. No, Gordon was 
right. We must look to dishonesty among 
the smelter officials. 

The toot of a laboring freight engine 
came to us, and presently a long train went 
past with a clanking roar that gradually 
lessened. We judged it was switching, 
and knew this to be the fact when it bumped 
into us. Five minutes later we were off. 

The next five hours are more pleasant 
in the retrospect than in the enacting. If 
you have never spent a night in the darkness 
of a laden ore car, bumping heavily over a 
rough mountain track, you cannot guess 
our discomfort and a description of it would 
be wasted. Yet, I must have dozed a little, 
too. When, at last, the train jolted to a 
hesitating halt we were alive, and that is all 
that can be said of us 

“‘We must be in Vistuena,” whispered 
Jack. ‘Keep very quiet.” 
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Five, ten, thirty minutes, I waited breath- 
lessly. Nothing happened. Then Jack 
spoke: ‘‘What did you say the number 
of this car was?” he asked. 

“One, three, O, double seven. You 
know the car number as well as I.” 

Jack laughed. ‘See what the car number 
is now,” he said, opening the door. 

I climbed out and looked. Then I rubbed 
my eyes and looked again. The number 
was no longer 13,007 but 79,009. I was 
amazed, but Jack only laughed. 

“You'll tell me the whole business now,” 
I pleaded, ‘‘and how you found out what 
you must know. The case is as mysterious 
to me as it was at the beginning.” 

“No, my son,” smiled Jack. “I am 
not going to tell you anything. You will 
have to find out things for yourself. There 
is just one thing I will tell you, though, and 
that is that I shall have the thief by eight 
o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

“‘T don’t see what you’re driving at,” I 
grumbled. ‘You might give me a look in.” 

“Tt’s up to you to find things out for your- 
self, Tommie,” he said jauntily. “I’m 
going to stretch my legs. You had better 
stay here in the car and keep out of sight.” 

He crossed the bright patch of moonlight 
and disappeared in the shadow of a row of 
buildings. An hour passed before he slipped 
back through the darkness. ‘‘How would 
you like to take a run down to Smoko?” 

“Not me,” I answered. “I’m going to 
stay in this car till the finish.” 

“You can do both,” said Jack. ‘This 
car will be in Smoko by daylight.” 

“‘What—what—,” I spluttered. 

“Just as I said,” interrupted Jack. 
“There’s an engine backing down for us 
now, and I think, to avoid suspicion, we 
had best close the door. You might try for 
some sleep, Tommie. We'll need clear 
heads in the morning.” 

We were shunted and switched back and 
forth for half an hour, then our car rolled 
slowly away, across frogs and switches, 
to the main track. 

“How do you know this train is bound 
for Smoko?” -I asked. 

“Oh, that’s just one of the things I know. 
Better try and get some sleep,” he grinned, 
looking at the pointed rocks beneath us. 
“There won’t be a thing doing before six 
o’clock.” 
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Daylight did finally come, though I had 
almost given it up. Our car was run under 
a shed and left there. 

“We are in the smelter at Smoko — Hen- 
nessy’s smelter?” I whispered, a light break - 
ing over my bewildered brain. 

“You're certainly getting warm, Tommie.” 
The sound of footsteps came to us. 

Jack edged closer to the door. 

A startled voice exclaimed, ‘‘The seal’s 
broken.” 

I threw back the door and Jack, a revolver 
in each hand, confronted three men. ‘‘ Morn- 
ing, gentlemen,” he said pleasantly. “How’s 
everything with you?” 

Two of the men edged away, but the third 
held his ground. He was a splendidly built 
Irishman with a face as hard as hammered 
steel. 

“Mr. Hennessy, I believe,’ continued 
Jack. ‘‘Now, if you'll kindly dismiss your 
fat friend and his shadow, we’ll do business. 

The minor thieves lost no time in making 
tracks. 

An amazing revelation swept over me. 
“Jack,” I said, “Jack. Wait a minute, 
a minute. This isn’t Smoko. This is” — 
I could hardly believe it myself as yet— 
“this is Molest. We’re where we started 
from.” 

‘Right, for once, O sapient lieutenant,” said 
Jack dryly. ‘“‘That’s where we are. I 
just observed the fact a moment ago. Would 
you like to hear an_ interesting story, 
Tommie?” 

“Tf you please,” I murmured humbly. 

Jack deferred to the Irishman. ‘If you 
would prefer to tell it, Mr. Hennessy—” 

Hennessy waved his hand. He was as 
cool as a frozen phosphate. “Oh, this is 
your littlé funeral. I’m not in it.” 

‘Just as you like. Well, here goes, Tom- 
mie. After Gordon had told his story I 
guessed the game was not so clever as bold. 
Wandering about the yards here, I spotted 
seven cars whose numbers bore the signs 
of having been tampered with.. It had been 
an artistic job. An ordinary observer would 


never have noticed it, but it happens to be 
my business ,to notice things. The rest 
was easy. We simply rode with the car, 
knowing that wherever the changed fiumber 
took the car, there the thief would be. How- 
ever, I made a miscalculation. I expected 
to be in Smoko this morning. Twenty- 
four hours more with the car, however, 
and we would have been in Smoko. The 
trip up here is just a little extra mystifica- 
tion to throw the overly curious off the scent. 
Here’s the game. Gordon ships one car 
each evening. Hennessy ships two. To- 
night, this car of Gordon’s ore would have 
been shipped to the smelter at Smoko in 
Hennessy’s name. He would, also, have 
sent another car of worthless stuff to Vis- 
tuena. Now the train from Smoko arrives at 
Vistuena at the same time as the train from 
Molest. In that train there is always an 
empty for Hennessy. When the car con- 
taining the worthless stuff reaches Vistuena, 
a very clever man in Hennessy’s employ, 
changes the number to One, three, double 
O, seven. The man then changes the num- 
ber of the empty, and puts the real number 
of the empty on Gordon’s car. That brings 
the car of high grade ore up here. The man 
then applies for and receives the newly-num- 
bered empty, there being no record of such 
a number at the station. I guess that is 
clear enough. Isn’t it, Mr. Hennessy?” 

“Hennessy took the cigar out of his mouth. 
“Suits me if it does you,” he said coolly. 

“You’re a cool hand,” said Jack admir- 
ingly. To me he explained: “It was make 
or break with Mr. Hennessy. I have an 
idea his wife will be quite well to do when 
he gets out of the pen. He foresaw the 
possibility of detection, arrest, and’ even 
conviction, and put everything in his wife’s 
name.” 

Hennessy laughed. “And what do you 
get out of it?” 

“Tl think we'll leave that to Mr. Gordon. 
He can’t say less than two thousand.” 

In point of fact, Gordon’s check to Jack 
said five thousand, 




















THE SIEGE OF FOURTCEN 


By Forest Blake 


ROUBLE started soon after school 
opened that fall. It was all on account 
of Rooster. 

He came from somewhere with an eighth- 
grade diploma and a large opinion of him- 
self, and entered first year High School with 
a strut and a crow. Hence the name— 
branded in chalk across the back of his 
coat before the first day was over. 

But Scotty the Scot never scented danger 
for nearly two weeks. Even though Rooster 
bobbed up and recited at every seen and 
unseen opportunity; even though he could 
reduce the declension of ‘“‘amo” into a hum- 
ming blur and thirty-six seconds of time— 
that was all right. But when Scotty began 
to notice that, after one of these particular 
stunts, Rooster’s eyes would roam over to 
the fourth seat from the front in the second 
row, and that back from that seat he would 
receive fair speechless messages—then Scotty’s 
troubles began. 

He couldn’t help it—this failure to be 
frivolous. Thirteen years was he from his 
native heaths; but his name was still Donald 
MacLure, and life to him was, aye, a serious 
matter. And one of the most serious of 
all things in life was that fourth seat from the 
front in the second row. 


* * * 


She was a pretty little girl. Her cheeks 
had dimples and her hair was tied back 
in a mop of yellow curls. Poor Scotty! 
Poor Rooster! 

*“They just write me the softest, silliest 
letters!”” She drew a note from her algebra 
and handed it to the Latin teacher. ‘Read 
that.” 

Red ink splashed over pale green paper. 
Miss Lane read, trampling with profane 
feet into the sacred realms of Rooster’s 
heart. 

“DEAR Epna:—I want to tell you how 
much I love you. I fell in love with you at 
first site. I dident use to think they was 


such a thing as love at first site till I seen 
you and then I knowed they is love at first 
site. Edna I don’t think you ‘could find 
a better fellow than me. I maid 87 on our 
last algebra examation and I was the first 
one out. That felow they call Scooty he 
maid 98 if I staid at it long as he did I would 
of maid a roo. You ought to see me in the 
jimnashum preforming on the trapease and 
jumping and the other night I swung clear 
acrost the room on them rings. I maid 
some poertry too last night all in 10 minutes. 
I do it by inspriation. That’s the way 
Longfellow wrote his, its by inspriation.: 
Here is the verses I wrote: 

Edna I love you 

As much as can be 


I wonder o how I wonder 
If you ever will love me. 


1 think of you all day 
And I think of you (pretty near) all night 
Sometimes | lay awake and think about you 
Till the sun is shinning bright. 
There were nine more stanzas like unto 
these. The last was a revised quotation. 


“Tis sweet to love but o how bitter 
To love_a girl with all your might and then not git er. 


““Yours respt 
‘JAMES HENRY STODDARD.” 


The Latin teacher wiped her eyes. Edna 
giggled—then turned sheepishly through her 
algebra. 

Out came another note, and again the 
teacher read. (This was a copy-book model 
in black and white.) : 


“September seventeenth. 

“*EDNA:—Do you not think you are getting 
old enough to go with the boys? You always 
said your mother would not let you until 
you are sixteen but you will be fifteen next 
August. I would like to go to Endeavor 
with you next Sunday night. I would like 
to go very much. I will take good care of 
you, Edna, I have always liked you ever 
since you were a little girl and I were a little 
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boy. I cannot wait until you are sixteen. 
Please ask your mother if I may have the 
permission. 

Donatp MacLure.” 


“Donald’s a fine boy,’ remarked the 
teacher. 

“Oh, I just dee-spise him! He’s the green- 
est thing that ever happened!” 

“Edna, if you dislike the boys so much, 
why do you smile at them?” 

Edna looked like a poor little kitty that 
had been terribly ’bused. 

“Why I can’t help it ’cause I smile at 
them! I’ve tried to look sour at ’em—and 
then they smile at me—and—and—I just 
can’t help it.” 

Two minutes later her voice was heard 
in the corridor. 

“Why, here’s Mr. MacLure! 
. looking as usual!” 


* * Ms 


Grouchy- 


Something that happened at Elma Dane’s 
party was an event in the life of Scotty. 

It took him a good while to get ready 
that night. But at last his mother came in 
and with her toil-hardened hands, straight- 
ened out his tie and brushed back his hair 
nice and sleek. Then she kissed him good- 
bye, and stood looking after him with tender 
eyes. For he was her only bairn, and muckle 
help had he been, too, since Tammas died. 
A bonnie gude laddie he was, and Tammas 
had been ower proud of him. 

When Scotty arrived at the Dane home, 
a dozen of his classmates were already there, 
sitting in the parlor in a circle of misery 
Rube and Paddy and Bunce were on the 
sofa, with Clabber and Stub and Rooster 
at their right. Sooligan, encased in a cellu- 
loid collar, sat in pitiable state in the Morris 
chair. Over on the other side of the room 
sat a straight row of girls, and, surveying 
this animated scene from the doorway, stood 
the young hostess, prim and excited. She 
had wanted a party and now she was having 
= j 

When Miss Lane, with Edna Freentan 
and other girls, passed up the stairway, 
Scotty twisted around and took a nervous 


peep at himself in the mantel mirror. He ° 


wanted to see if there were any twigs stick- 
ing up in his hair. But Rooster straightened 
up in his chair and calmly folded his hands 
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across his vest. He knew he looked all right. 
And he was there the first one, too! Ran 
half the way so he’d be the first. 

Even after Miss Lane entered and started 
the game of ‘Wink ’em,” and the ice broke 
up into little chunks and finally melted in 
roars of laughter—even then, Scotty was 
deeply aware of a crisis. It was evident 
that Rooster was a star in society as well 
as in the school-room. He could laugh 
the loudest of anybody there. He could 
walk right across the room, before the whole 
crowd, and never stump his toe. When 
refreshments were brought in and Scotty 
sat looking over a huge embankment of ice 
and angel-food, with awe but -with grim 
determination to do his duty, Rooster was 
calm and untroubled. His life purpose, 
to be first in everything, was a working 
principle, good for all occasions. The 
cream was solid and the cake was sticky,. 
but that made no difference. In three 
minutes he wiped his hand across his mouth, 
stalked proudly across the room, and set 
his empty plate on the piano. 

But it was the time for departure that 
Scotty recognized as the crucial moment. 
He lingered in the lower hall, waiting and 
listening and fingering his hat. His heart 
was thumping. 

At last she came. 

Scotty started toward her. 

Another boy stepped in between them. 
He said something to her, and together they 
said good-night to the hostess, and left the 
house. 

Out in the street they walked along, keep- 
ing about three feet apart. Rooster’s hands 
were in his pockets, his head was very high. 
To offer her his arm would have been scan- 
dalous. But when they came to a puddle 
of water he would call out gallantly: 

“Watch out there, Edna! Don’t get your 
feet wet!” 

But Scotty the Scot—stumbling away 
from the jeers of his mates, out into the 
darkness! Puir laddie, ’tis a sair, sair nicht 
for thee! 


* * * 


Sissy Barker was a very industrious boy. 
The next morning after the party, when 
Miss Lane had charge of Freshman A and 
Junior B in the assembly-room, Sissy was 
buried deep in the study of Assyrian history, 
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He bent with bated breath and rapt coun- 
tenance over Meyer’s account of the reign 
of Tiglath-Pileses I. There was no doubt 
that Sissy was studying hard. He scarcely 
twitched an eyelid. 

Miss Lane stooped to look into a drawer. 

Up from Sissy’s desk something rose in 
the air. It circled over three or four heads, 
and hit Scotty MacLure’s desk with a little 
click. Miss Lane raised her head. Sissy 
was bending over the history of Shalmaneser 
II. His lips moved studiously. 

Scotty, not so deeply engrossed as Sissy, 
picked up the missile. He unfolded the 
tightly wadded piece of paper, read it, and 
turned a color bordering on darkness and 
the shades of night. Seizing his pencil, he 
wrote on the other side, bearing down with 
great heavy strokes. Then, with Miss Lane’s 
eyes directly on him, he half rose in his 
seat, and, with a big savage swing of the 
arm, he lammed the note right back at 
Sissy. : 

Freshman A and Junior B were shocked 
—then lapsed into half-audible snickers. 
At Miss Lane’s command, Scotty brought 
the noté up to her desk and received orders 
to meet her at intermission in the Latin 
room. 

Miss Lane read the two notes. 
side this: 

“Say there Scotty! got left last night, 
dident you?” 

On the other side this: 

“You ornry little fiste I'll knock your 
blamed head off I’ll smash that darned 
Rooster I’ll just wallop the whole set of 
you if you don’t quit tor—” . The pencil 
ran against the corner of the paper and had 
to stop. 

The bells sounded through the building. 
While half a thousand young feet were clat- 
tering eagerly out of open doors, Scotty, 
now limp and contrite, trudged humbly 
into the Latin-room. Here, teacher and 
pupil talked, first on the edge of things, 
finally pressing to the inwardness. 

“I’ve always wanted her for my girl,” said 
Scotty; and while they talked, Scotty had a 
revelation. 

Thus came about that episode that for 
days did not cease to be a subject of wonder. 

When Scotty came out at noon, he skipped 
whistling down the steps, and greeted Rooster 
with a knock at his hat, and a brotherly 
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punch in the side. But to her he gave not 
one single soulful glance. 


* * * 


It was understood that Rooster had the 
inside track. He helped her with her Eng- 
lish, sent her tender missives which said, 
“Amo te. Amas-ne me?” kept her sup- 
plied with chewing-gum, and sometimes 
would even bring her a red carnation that 
cost ten cents at the greenhouse. And 
the maiden smiled at him—because she 
couldn’t help it. 

And so for a few weeks Scotty was the 
under dog. A patient, well-behaved young 
cur he was; but at last he began to show 
signs of getting on top. 

Class election was drawing near. 

“‘Who for President?” Name after name 
was taken up and thrown down, until finally 
only two remained. One was a case of 
the office seeking the man; the other, the 
man seeking the office. One was Scotty 
and the other was Rooster. 

There was a pretty clear understanding 
in the class that this was a game of hearts 
as well as politics, and the fellow who won 
would get more than a chair. facing the 
crowd. But Scotty, having consented to 
let his name come before the convention, 
sternly did no electioneering. He had no 
boss, he made no speeches, he bought no 
votes. But Rooster arranged his wires, 
mapped out his campaign, and sought favor 
of the rabble. He gathered great crowds 
on the back steps at noon, discussing the 
issues of the day. He went to a crowd 
of bashful little girls from a district school, 
and with a ten-cent bag of chocolates se- 
cured the promise of their support. Paddy 
Long, his political manager, worked another 
bunch with cracker-jack. Before three 
days the class was divided into two distinct 
factions. Only one person in the whole 
ninety-one professed to be neutral. That 
was the young lady herself. When Clab- 
ber Jimson tried to coax her down from 
the fence, she said she didn’t care one cent 
who got it—not one cent. 

At last the final hour had come. The 
class met in solemn assembly in the audito- 
rium. Miss Lane occupied the chair. Edna 
Freeman was making a rabbit out of her 
handkerchief, and bestowing great care 
thereon. Rooster sat with his hands in his 
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pockets, his big blaring eyes already sweep- 
ing, President-fashion, over the assembled 
crowd. Scotty was reading a library book. 
It was very, very interesting! 

“Whom will you have for the secretary 
of the meeting?” asked Miss Lane. 

“Madam President,’ said Dewbury 
Armfield rising, with a jerk in his face, 
(Dewbury was a funny boy), “I nominate 
Miss Edna Free—” 

“Second the motion!” bawled out Rooster. 

The convention howled. After Rooster 
had been corrected by the chair, and poor 
Edna in red-faced terror had refused the 
proffered honor, another person was chosen, 
and the convention proceeded to business. 
The ballots were given out, the hats passed, 
the votes calied out and recorded on the 
board. A dark horse appeared, and there 
was no majority. The chairman called 
for a vote on the two highest candidates 
—and again the convention prepared their 
ballots. 


The neutral member voted—but nobody . 


knew how. She wrote slyly in a disguised 
hand, folded her ballot, and thrust it far 
down among the others. Mystery, thy 
name, also; is woman! 

Again the votes were called off, and the 
teller recorded them on the board. After 
Scotty’s name, a line of straight marks be- 
gan to grow. After Rooster’s another line. 
Rooster had crawled out of his seat and 
was sitting mostly on atmosphere. Scotty 
had laid down his library book and his face 
was fairly white. Edna Freeman forgot 
about her rabbit and leaned forward with 
the rest. Oh, no, she didn’t care one cent! 

The lines kept close—almost neck to 
neck. The ninetieth vote was read, and 
there were forty-five each. The ninety- 
first would decide. 

“James Stoddard,” called out the Secretary 
—and Rooster had won! 
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A mighty cheer went up from the Stoddard 
party—generously joined in by the Mac- 
Lure’s. Then Rooster puffed and swelled. 
He looked as though he would burst. 

The other offices were soon disposed of, 
and the merry convention was adjourned. 
Laughing and scuffling, the young politi- 
cians tumbled out through the dusky cor- 
ridors. The woes of defeat slipped lightly 
off the losing party. But they fell 
heavily on the young leader, and under 
the weight of them he crept out into a secluded 
corner of the hall way.. And here they 
crushed him down across the window-sill. 

Down below, Rooster was lingering near 
the door of the girls’ cloak-room, waiting 
for that which was his now as a matter of 
course. When she finally came out he 
straightened up his neck as if he was about 
to crow. 

“Ready to go, Edna?” 

She looked at him with blasting, shriv- 
elling young eyes—and said not a word. 

Upstairs she went, peeping into corners 
and peering into doors. At last she came 
to that corner of the hallway. 

“DonajJd—I’ve just been—why, are you 
here?” 

* * * 

Down on the grounds, Rooster was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of his henchmen. But, 
out from the circle of their adoration, he 
looked back with uneasy eyes toward the 
building. 

At last they came out. He was carrying 
her books and his face was that of a victor. 

In sudden silence, the crowd watched 
the two young figures fade slowly into the 
autumn dusk. Sooligan was the first to 
speak. 

“Gee, Rooster! How d’ye like that?” 

Rooster squinted his left eye at a knot 
onatree. Then, as the stone from his hand 
thumped against the knot, he answered 


Rooster plumped back into his seat and __loftily: 
rubbed his hands through his hair in ecstasy. “Don’t care. Didn’t want her, nohow.” 





——— 








THE BUNKER HILL SPOONS 


By Gertrude Robinson 


N Charlestown, at the corner of Mead and 

Main streets, stands to-day the wreck 
of an ancient colonial mansion. On the 
sixteenth day of June, 1775, this old man- 
sion was one of the most stately and elegant 
abodes in all Charlestown. At least, so 
it seemed to eighteen year old Abigail Stimp- 
son as she stood on the steps to watch her 
father coming from the camp at Cambridge. 

“Bring in the toast, Ann,’ she called, 
as the portly figure of her father, Captain 
Ebenezer Stimpson, advanced down the 
street, in company with Judge Winslow. 
There was something portentious in the 
bearing of the Charlestown patriots, and 
Abigail, athrill with the stir of the times, 
burned to learn the news. 

As the two men stopped at the gate a 
bit of their conversation reached the girl. 
“Tt is the safest way, Judge. But be sure 
to take all your valuable papers with you.” 

“Never fear that I will leave more for 
the British to loot than I can help, Captain. 
Be on time.” 

Abigail met Captain Stimpson as he 
strode up the broad path to the front door. 
“Oh, father,” she whispered, “I wish I 
were a boy. Something’s going to happen.” 

Before the Captain could answer his wife 
came to the door. “What has kept you 
so long, Ebenezer,” she cried anxiously, 
“and where is Ezra?” 

“He is at the camp in Cambridge. He 
will not be at home to-night. I have no time 
to eat supper,” continued her husband in a 
guarded voice, ‘‘but you must all eat some- 
thing and be ready to start for Father Snow’s 
at nightfall.” 

“Start for Somerville at night with the 
British in town?” expostulated Mistress 
Stimpson. 

“When the battleships in the harbor 
began firing over Charlestown at the fortifi- 
cations on Bunker Hill tomorrow, you 
will be glad you are safe in Somerville,” 


rejoined the Captain significantly. ‘But 
mind, not a word to any one. All in 
Charlestown whom it is safe to trust, have 


“been warned.” 


During the next hour the family silver 
was done up in waterproof packages and 
lowered into the well, secret papers were 
burned in the fireplace, and a few light bun- 
dles of clothing were made up to be carried 
with them, not many lest spies be met and 
the reason for the exodus be guessed. Most 
important of all, the half dozen silver spoons 
brought by Great Grandmother Brewster 
from Holland, were made into a compact 
packet and laid beside the house deed in the 
secret drawer of the desk, until they should 
be transferred to Dame Stimpson’s own 
capacious petticoat pocket. 

It was a solemn procession that started 
out at nightfall to walk the four miles to 
Father Snow’s farm house. The two stout 
horses owned by the Captain were in use 
at Cambridge, so even Dame Stimpson and 
baby Prudence must make the weary dis- 
tance the best they could. When they 
reached the cross-road below the Snow farm, 
Captain Stimpson and Judge Winslow, 
who had joined them, left the women and 
children, in their haste to reach the camp. 

Mother Snow was expecting them, for 
her husband had spent the afternoon in 
Cambridge and knew the plans of the patriots. 
She had hardly greeted her daughter before 
she asked if she had brought with her the 
Brewster spoons. The spoons had _ been 
given to Dame Stimpson on her wedding- 
day and had been handed down to genera- 
tions of brides before her. They were the 
most sacred of family heir-looms. 

- For answer Mistress Stimpson reached 
in her petticoat pocket. Then she leaned 
back white and limp in her chair. 

‘What is it, Mother,” cried Abigail, “‘are 
you sick?” 

“No, child, but I—have forgotten the 
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Brewster spoons and the deed. Your father 
will lose the house and the plot of land in 
Chelsea and you can never be married, at 
least with the family spoons as your dowry.” 

“Hush, Mother,” plead Abigail, “the 
British may not touch Charlestown, and 
if they do, General Washington will drive 
them out some day and then the Council 
will give father the house and all back—they’d 
take his word rather than any old deed grant- 
ed by King George. As for the spoons, 
they were thin and old, and I never mean 
to be married anyway.” 

“And faith, daughter,” put in Mistress 
Snow, overlooking for the time the heresy 
of Abigail, ‘“‘’tis a poor time to be lament- 
ing the loss of a deed and some spoons, when 
the country is up in arms and many good 
men may lay down‘thier lives to no purpose 
before another night comes. Now let us 
put the children to bed.” 

There was no sleep for the older people 
in the farm house that night. They watched 
fearfully for the sounds of battle that would 
show that the plans of the Americans 
had been divulged to the British. But 
all night long it was quiet. At daybreak, 
the familiar round top of Bunker Hill grew 
into view. But there was no redoubt brist- 
ling on the summit! Had the attempt failed ? 
Presently Grandfather Snow pointed toward 
Breed’s Hill. There they were, the fortifi- 
cations that had grown miraculously, noise- 
lessly in a night. At the same instant there 
was a loud cannonade from the ships. The 
artillerists on Copps’ Hill also saw and 
fired a few shells over Charlestown. Then 
all was again silent. 

Abigail slipped away from the group 
that was watching the harbor, ran into the 
pantry, snatched a few mouthfuls of bread 
and meat, took her long brown-hooded cape 
from the hall and hurried out at the back door. 
Across the yard, into the orchard, through 
the meadow, and onto the river road she 
sped. A daring thought had come to Ab- 
igail. Her father should not lose his deeds 
or her mother the Brewster spoons. So, 
through the early morning light she hastened 
down to Charlestown. An occasional shot 
sounded from the ships or a shell from the 
batteries. Once a blue-coated soldier ap- 
peared and tried to intercept her. But 
through it all she flew on, her nerves tense, 
her muscles steel. The great clock in the 
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belfrey was just striking nine when Aba- 
gail reached her father’s house. She had 
not met a person on the street, which 
stretched calm and pleasant as though un- 
rest were not in the land. 

A strange hush fell upon Abigail’s spirit 
as she entered the familiar rooms. Only 
the uncleared supper table suggested the 
hurried flight of the family. Abigail ran 
to the desk and pulled out the secret drawer. 
There lay the spoons, but the envelope which 
had held the deeds was empty. Abigail 
dropped the envelope, hurried to the fireplace 
and began searching through the charred 
fragments of the papers they had burned the 
night before. After a time she found a scrap 
of the house deed. The rest of the precious 
packet was in ashes. In their haste, her 
father and mother had seized upon the 
wrong bundle to burn. 

As she knelt there, a noise behind her 
made her start. She turned. There be- 
side her was her little white kitten. Abi- 
gail caught him up and poured out a 
saucer of milk from the pitcher standing 
on the table. ‘You shall go with me when 
I start back, Jed,” she promised. 

Presently Abigail remembered that her 
father used to keep the Chelsea deed at the 
shop. She ran down the street to the shop, 
broke in through a window, for it was locked, 
and searched fruitlessly for the deed or other 
valuable papers. As she left the shop the 
clock struck noon. She looked out over the 
water. There coming up the river were 
boatloads of men. Others were putting out 
from Boston. Abigail dashed into the house 
and hurriedly snatched up a few things her 
mother would miss most if the house were 
burned. As she passed her father’s Sunday 
suit which hung on the wall of his room she 
noticed a pouch in the pocket. She ran her 
hand in and drew out the Chelsea deed. 
There was no time to exult over the finding 
of it. She stayed only to pin it securely 
inside her pocket. Then she caught the 
packet of spoons in one hand, the kitten in 
the other and started boldly off toward Som- 
erville. 

The soldiers were almost at the landing. 
As they were near Morton’s Point they would 
probably take the Morton Hill road. So Ab- 
igail took the Town Hill road. If she could 
only get by Breed’s Hill before the firing 
began she would be safe. Before she had 
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gone far, though, the air grew heavy with 
smoke. A shot shattered the wall at her 
side. A giant tree by the walk was half blown 
down by an exploding shell. Flames burst 
forth from the roofs of several houses. The 
batteries on Copp’s Hill had fired Charles- 
town. Abigail dropped to her knees and 
crawled over the ground. She could not 
breathe, standing erect in the reek of smoke 
and flame and stifling odors. The spoons 
she was forced to hold in her mouth. There 
was no place to put them, for her pocket 
and the front of her dress were stuffed full. 
The kitten, about whose neck she had tied 
a long cord before starting, ran at her side, 
frantic with fear. Long before she was 
out of the town her hands were torn and 
bleeding and her knees stiff with the cruel 
friction. Once when she stopped to rest 
she looked back. A great wall of smoke 
shut out the British soldiers from sight. 
By the sound of distant tramping she knew 
that they must have taken the east road 
from the Point. 

Suddenly the wind changed. The smoke 
was blown away from her. With difficulty, 
Abigail rose to her feet and turned toward 
Charlestown. The town was a rolling sea 


of flame. A black cloud of smoke was surg- © 


ing over toward the columns of king’s men 
slowly marching up the redoubt on Breed’s 
Hill. Out in the river, the Somerset was 
spitting tongues of fire at the already de- 
stroyed town. Farther out the Glasgow was 
raking Charlestown Neck with a murderous 
volley. No help could-come from the men in 
camp at Cambridge. In the midst reared 
the defiant breastworks behind which the 
farmer soldiers were silently awaiting their 
first conflict with the trained fighters of old 
England. Presently there was a lull. Not 
a shot hissed or a shell burst. The quiet 
of an afternoon in summer rested for a mo- 
ment upon the land; a quiet broken only 
by the subdued roar of the fire and the steady 
tramp of the men. Then from the chaos 
of old Charlestown spoke for the last time 
a solemn voice, the town clock proclaiming 
three. Immediately after, Abigail saw the 
dark mass of the steeple go crashing down 
through the ruins of the church. 
Fascinated by the spectacle, the girl stood 
watching and forgot her danger. Some- 
times the shifting of the smoke revealed, 
sometimes concealed, the steady onward rush 
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of men. Were the gunners behind the re- 
doubt never going to fire! The red-coats 
were within eight rods of the breastworks. 


Then came the crash of the musketry. © 


The patriots on the hill were not sleeping. 
Simultaneously the whole country-side shook 
with the hoarse, malignant roar from the 
harbor and Copp’s Hill. Then in a moment 
the hill was thronged with the downward, 
surging mob of terrorized men. Abigail knew 
that the British regulars were put to flight. 

She again dropped to the ground and 
began crawling towards Somerville. She 
must get to her mother, and tell her the good 
news, that the Americans had won. In 
her excitement she got off the road. Sev- 
eral fugitives ran by her. Stray shots 
hissed over her head. Once she passed 
something that was warm and hideous to 
feel. One of the fleeing red-coats had 
dropped by the way and his comrades had not 
stopped to help him. Abigail began to 
realize that she was on the outskirts of the 
battle-field. Presently there were more quiet 
forms in the way. Abigail was thankful 
for the haze of smoke that prevented her 
seeing them. For the first time she thought 
of what might happen to her father and 
Ezra behind the fortifications. 

It seemed as though she must have been 
crawling for hours when again the ground 
shook with the regular tread of marching 
men, and again, also, the roar from the re- 
doubt, was followed by a downward rush, 
irregular, unlike the ascent. After this Ab- 
igail lost consciousness of the passage of 
time and the noise of the battle. She crept 
doggedly on, now stopping to rest, now 
picking up the spoons which kept falling 
from her mouth in which she had been 
obliged to carry them the most of the way, 
now soothing the kitten that still tagged 
feebly at her side. It was nearly twilight 
when she reached the last turn on the Neck 
and was nearing her Grandfather’s. Every 
attempt at walking had proved useless. She 
was so stiffened that it was easier to crawl 
than to rise to her feet. To her horror 
the tramp of marching men sounded in the 
rear. With a last exertion of her strength 
the tired girl crept under a little bridge and 
waited. Over it went hurriedly yet steadily 
the feet of the soldiers. Abigail, looking 
out from her covert, saw that they wore 
blue coats and not red. 
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“What have we here,” called a voice, 
“do the women of Charlestown fight as 
well as the men?” 

Abigail did not answer. Beside the man 
who spoke stood her brother Ezra, his blue 
uniform stained and torn. She _ stretched 
out her hands to him and cried exultantly, 
““O, Ezra, we’ve won!” 

Ezra only stared in bewilderment at her. 

“No, little girl,” answered the stranger, 
“only the right to fight and the respect of 
the world.” 

When Ezra and young Lieutenant Watts 
carried Abigail into the Snow farm house 
half an hour later, she still had the spoons 
carefully tucked under one arm and the 
kitten under the other. 

Abigail finally recovered from the long 
illness that followed her trip across the 
battle-field of Bunker Hill, and went back to 
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live in Charlestown in the old home, which 
was almost the only house in that part of 
the town to escape the fire. Despite the 
loss of the deed it remained in the family 
many years. But though Abigail lived 
to be an old woman of eighty-six, she bore 
on her hands and knees, to the day of her 
death, the marks of her journey across 
Charlestown neck, on the seventeenth of 
June, 1775. 

Her husband, the same Lieutenant Watts 
who helped carry her home that day, used 
to declare that had the men who fought 
behind the breastworks possessed half the 
pluck and determination of his wife, they 
would have driven the British back into 
the sea. 

He was especially wont to make such re- 
marks when he stirred his tea with one of 
the Brewster spoons, 


JUNE 


By Edward Wilbur Mason 


OW in the moon of roses, all the skies 
Are clothed in flame of splendor, as with robe 

Of living fire; the round green-mantled globe 
Spreads lovely as a dream of paradise. 
For now its woods and steepy hills arise 

All grandly wearing like a century flower, 

The beauty of magnificence an hour, 
Imperishable even while it dies. 


Now sings the nightingale, and on the breeze 
Soft the enamoured airs of romance blow, 
Fragrant with poppy and with violet. 

And in the gardens and the balconies, 
A half the world is stretched like Romeo 
Adoring, at the feet of Juliet! 














PILLS 


ON’T I know all about it? The article in 
the February number of The National, 
made something crawl up into my throat 
and stay there for an hour. It was some 
of those pills I was forced to take over fifty 
years ago. They will not stay down. We 
did not have the nice, slick, easy-swallowing, 
warranted-not-to-come-back pills in those 
days that they have now. They were little, 
brown fellows, put up in a wooden box, 
with liquorice powder. When the box was 
opened, an aroma would fill the room, which 
was cause for a glue factory to hold its breath. 
The idea of putting the pills in little balls 
of snow for me, never entered my mother’s 
head, for where I was raised, we had snow 
only every fourteen years and three months; 
and as I had to take from one to three pills 
every ten days, sick or well, it wouldn’t 
have done any good for her to have thought 
of it any way. A soft, mellow apple was the 
thing. A bit of it was scraped from the 
side, the pills concealed therein, all but the 
smell, .and I was made to swallow the dose. 
Today, after all these years, I cannot eat 
a mellow apple. 

After some years, two or three, I was 
trusted to take the pills out to the water- 
shelf at the back of the house, and take 
them with clear water. Right there mv poor 





innocent mother taught me a habit which 


has never left me: To take water after- 
wards, 

I had a brother in those days, three years 
older than I, who knew a thing or two, 
He told me to do as he did: throw the pills 
on the ground under the shelf and go 
into the house, making a horrible grimace. 
I tried this plan, and it worked all right for 
several months. Then, that brother of mine 
put a most fearful idea into my head. He 
said that I had better look out, for the pills 
would be liable to sprout and grow. On 
looking back now, I can hardly say which 
thought caused me the most terror. The 
fear that there would be a more abundant 
crop of pills for me to take, or that I would 
be found out, if they did sprout. Be that 
as it may, I tore around the house and pulled 
up every sprig of grass or weed, whether it 
looked like an embryo pill tree or not. 


F. W. Brown. 
& 
LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


For THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 


“THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You caN THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
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TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


TO REMOVE FOREIGN SUBSTANCE FROM EYE 
By Mrs. G. S. Thomas, Cody, Va. 


If baby, or one of the smaller children, gets any foreign 
substance in its eye, do not try to remove it by using a soft 
cloth, pulling one lid over the other, or any such method. 
Instead, hold the little face firmly between your hands, and 
with the tip of your tongue lick out whatever causes the 
pain. The tongue is so sensitive that you can tell the in- 
stant it touches the substance and it does not irritate the 
delicate membrane of the eye. This bit of knowledge is 
particularly useful when traveling with children, as cinders 
can be easily removed despite the motion of the train. 


DRY SHAMPOO FOR LIGHT HAIR 
By G. W. W., So. Dakota 


Provide yourself with several newspapers, a clean comb 
and brush, and about two cupfuls of corn meal. Spread 
the papers on the floor, let down the hair and rub the corn 
meal well into the scalp and through the hair, shaking the 
meal on the papers, after the scalp and hair have been 
thoroughly cleaned. Then, with the comb and brush, re- 
move all the remaining corn meal and tangles, which will 
be but few. The hair will be fluffy and easy to adjust, 
and will not be broken. There will be no danger of tak- 
ing cold. . 


SOFT FEATHERS 
By E. T. S., Washington, D. C. 


Instead of scalding and picking fowls in the usual way, 
take up a small bunch of feathers at a time, in the fingers 
(dry), and cut them off with a pair of scissors; drop them 
into a stiff paper bag (leaving the quill ends to be plucked 
out after the scalding) a large paper flour sack is good to 
keep for this purpose. By using a little more time only, 
you have nice soft, downy feathers, and the fowl just as 
easy to pick afterward. 


DELICIOUS MARSHMALLOWS 
By Mary K. Munson, Pasadena, Cal. 

Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of gelatine in two table- 
spoonfuls of water; take one tea-cup of granulated sugar 
and one-half tea-cup water, and boil it until it ‘‘hairs,” 
then pour into the gelatine, beating about fifteen minutes; 


pour into a pan well covered with cornstarch, and when cool 
cut and roll in sugar and starch well mixed. 


TO WASH WHITE SKIRTS 
By Mrs. B. A. Larwood, Buffalo, N. Y. 


When washing white skirts trimmed with embroidered 
ruffles, if a soft brush is used on the fabric, the dirt will be 
easily removed from the litle openings. 


TO PREVENT LOCKJAW 
By Mrs. Geo. B. Scrogtn, Cincinnatt, O. 


To prevent lockjaw, or to heal severe bruise or cut, apply 
hot turpentine. 
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TO DESTROY WEEDS 
By Mrs. C. W. Tilden, Los Angeles, Cal. 


To destroy weeds in walks, make a strong brine with one 
quart of rock salt and four quarts of boiling hot water. 
Pour the brine, boiling hot, on the weeds and the roots will 
be killed. Wash the salt off if your walk is brick, in the 
course of a few days. Do not let the solution reach the 
roots of trees or shrubs as it would do them permanent 
inquiry. 

TO TEST MILK 


To test the purity of milk, take a clean, well-polished 
knitting-needle; dip it into the vessel of milk; draw it 
out upright, and watch it closely. If the milk is quite 
pure, some will adhere to the needle, but if the least water 
has been added, the needle will come out perfectly clean. 


PROPER WAY TO COOK VEGETABLES 


All vegetables, with the exception of potatoes, should 
be cooked in uncovered vessels. 


TO IRON SHEETS EASILY AND QUICKLY 
By Mrs. H. E. Buell, Washington, D. C. 


Fold lengthwise through the middle—then crosswise 
through the middle—and once again—then if you have it 
on a surface sufficiently wide, iron the upper surface and 
fold half over; then iron the next surface and fold over, 
repeating until all is done. If your ironing-board is nar- 
row, fold once more before beginning to iron, and unjold 
as fast as upper surfaces are ironed, all this without remov- 
ing the folded sheet from where it lies, until done. This 
plan irons the ends and hems nicely, and the inner part is 
pressed sufficiently, and this is quicker and better than the 
long, unfolded way. 


ENAMEL FINISH FOR SHELVES 
By Mrs. G. W. H., Haverhill, Mass. 


An excellent idea for pantry shelves is to give them two 
coats of ordinary white paint, and then a third and finish- 
ing coat of white enamel, letting each coat dry well before 
applying the next. As soon as the enamel dries wash it 
over with cold water, and it will harden quickly. If the 
shelves have never been painted, give the knots (if any) 
a coat of shellac before painting, or they will show through 
the white paint. The shelves need no cover, and the enamel 
is easily wiped clean with a damp cloth. No soiled paper— 
notice the improvement. Shelves kept clean all the time. 


SAVE TIME AND STEPS 
By Mrs. W. H. Al.m, Macedon, N. Y. 


When making pickles, J] put them away in gallon crocks, 
then I keep a fruit jar filled with each kind on a shelf in 
my pantry; these jars will keep a small family supplied for 
some time, and will save a trip to the cellar each day. 


Mix well together enough flour, lard and salt to make a 
dozen pies, pack this away in a jar; eight large tablespoon- 
fuls of this, moistened with a little water, is sufficient for 
one pie. You will be sorry when the jar is empty. 


CELERY SOUP 


Parbc'l three cups of celery cut in inch pieces, in two 
cups of boiling water for ten minutes; add one cup of stock 
made from Armour’s Extract of Beef; cook until celery is 
soft J rub through sieve. Scald one slice of onion in 
two cups of milk; remove onion, add milk to stock; bind 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter and a little flour; season 
with salt and pepper. 
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A FEW TESTED RULES 
By Mariam Sheffey, Bristol, Va. 


If those who suffer with hard corns on the toes, or pain- 
ful callosities on the soles of the feet, will trim the affected 
parts very carefully with a sharp knife, and then apply 
squares of thick adhesive plaster, great relief will be experi- 
enced. 

For sores on any part of the body, apply dry boric acid 
powder, and they will heal very quickly. 

For bealings, “‘run arounds,” risings, ingrowing toenails 
etc., wrap the affected part in a cloth covered thickly with 
antiphlogistine, which can be purchased at any good drug- 
store. 

For croup, either membraneous or spasmodic, apply a 
flannel cloth spread with vaseline mixed with a little kero- 
sene to the patient’s throat and chest. Then beat into the 
white of an egg one heaping teaspoonful of granulated sugar, 
and give to the patient, a teaspoonful at a time. Keep the 
patient warm, and do not allow a draught in the room. 
Act quickly. As a last resort, give a few drops of kero- 
sene internally. 


A DELICIOUS CONSERVE 
By Mrs. H. C. Stewart, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A fine conserve, and the best of all seasonings for ices, 
puddings and creams, or used as a flavoring or sauce to 
pour over desert when serving, is made in the following 
manner: The foundation or stock is one pint of good 
brandy, ten pounds of sugar, ten pounds of fruit (fresh 
fruits added to the stock as they come in season). Stir 
every day while making. Don’t be alarmed if it “‘works;” 
it will keep for years. Four pounds of pineapple, four 
pounds of sugar; one pound of red currants, one pound of 
sugar; two pounds of cherries, two pounds of sugar; two 
pounds of strawberries, two pounds of sugar; one pound 
red raspberries, one pound of sugar; one pound of green 
damson plums, one pound of sugar. 


TO RID YOUR GARDEN OF ANTS 
By Margaret Etherton, Mosca, Colo. 

Dig a hole in the middle of the ant-hill and place an empty 
pint bottle in it. The bottle must be placed so that the 
mouth will be just level with the top of the ground. Every 
few days take a hoe or spade and dig up the ant-hill, tak- 
ing care not to fill the bottle with earth. At the end of two 
weeks dig up the bottle and note results. 


TRY THIS FOR A BURN 
By Ada Crandall, Union City, Mich. 
Take the white of an egg and lard, and stir together till 
it is a salve (the quantity of lard to be regulated by the size 


of the egg)—spread on soft cloth, and apply. The effect 
will be immediate, and it heals readily, leaving no scars. 


NEW WRINKLE IN IRONING 
By Mrs. T. E. Welch, Emporia, Kan. 
To smooth and clean flatirons when ironing, and to im- 


part a sweet odor to the clothes, rub the irons on a sprig 
of evergreen. 


CURE FOR NEURALGIA 
By Addie Whipple, New Hampshire 
After having been afflicted with neuralgia for two years, 


I cured myself by drinking lemonade every day for some 
time. 
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WHEN YOU SCORCH YOUR WAIST 
By Lois Dolamore, Akron, Ohio 


If you should happen to scorch the front of your shirt- 
waist when ironing it, the marks can be removed by apply- 
ing borax (dry). 


SAVES THE BABY’S STOCKINGS 


Facing baby’s stockings with ribbon or cloth will prevent 
the garters or pins from tearing them. 


The offensive smel! of water in vases of flowers may be 
avoided by putting a few small nails in the bottom of the 
vases. 

Cranberries, rhubarb, etc., will not require nearly as 
much sugar if sweetened just a few moments before remov- 
ing from the fire. 

In peeling onions, peel from the root upward, and they 
will affect the eyes very little. 

lf your cake rises in a heap in the middle, it is baking too 
fast. 


HOW TO KEEP EGGS FRESH 
By Maud Mair, Mukwonago, Wis. 


For people who keep hens, there are many ways of pre- 
serving eggs, while cheap, to be used when eggs are high. 
One of the simplest and best is to get fresh bran, pack the 
eggs carefully in this, so that they do not touch, and they 
will keep perfectly fresh for nine months or a year, if fresh 
when packed. This is a good thing to know when eggs 
only bring ten cents per dozen, as at some seasons of the 
year they are forty cents per dozen. 


HINT ON EYELET EMBROIDERY 
By E. J. K., Brogueville, Pa. 

In working eyelet embroidery, so fashionable now, before 
piercing the eyelet, with small scissors, cut a thread or two 
each way, and the hole will be smooth and no danger of 
having threads drawn, even in the thinnest material, as is 
often the case when the hole is punched without the cut- 
ting. 

A SIMPLE EGG TESTER 
By E. M. Darrington, Yazoo City, Mich. 

A simple egg tester can be made by rolling a paper to 
form a cylinder that will just hold an egg in the end with- 
out admitting any light. Hold up to the sun or bright 
light, and look through egg from the other end of cylinder. 
lf the egg has no dark spots in it, it is fresh. 


REMOVES ALL FRUIT STAINS 
By Mrs. L. S. Axtell, Wardsboro, Vt. 


Whiskey will remove all-fruit stains. 


PREVENTS NAUSEA 


A linen towel heated as hot as the flesh can bear, and 
held close to the throat, will stop the worst case of nausea. 


TO VENTILATE A BEDROOM 
By Mrs. Elva Yarnell, Canastota, N. Y. 


To ventilate a bedroom, make a frame to fit the lower 
half of window, or use an old wire screen frame. aud cover 
it with unbleached factory cloth. With this in, you can 
sleep with window up all night, even in coldest weather. 
and not feel the wind unless it is blowing very hard di 
rectly into the window. 
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TIMELY HINTS FOR TIRED TOILERS 
By Mrs. Peter Berry, Madisonville, Ky. 


Starch and iron wide lamp-wicks, or wicks for oil stoves; 
they will not then cause trouble in fitting them into the 
burners, and will give a clear flame. 

Do not wash woodenware in hot water, and it will not 
turn black; wash with soap and lukewarm water, and rinse 
in clear cold water. 

Always wash off the top of the milk bottle before remov- 
ing the little paper cap, since it is by the top that the de- 
livery man always lifts the bottle. 

Use a few drops of disinfectant on the damp cloth with 
which you wipe off the mouth-piece of the telephone. The 
reason is obvious in this germ age. 

The disagreeable smell caused when cooking greens or 
cabbage may be prevented if a small piece of bread is thrown 
into the water while boiling. 

If custards or sauces are stirred for five minutes after 
being made, it will prevent the skim, which is so objec- 
tionable, from forming on the top. 


CLEANING WALL PAPER 
By Willametta Preston, Danville, Vt. 


Soiled wall paper can be cleaned upon the walls without 
injuring the most delicate or the highly-colored. Dip a 
whitewash brush in hot vinegar and brush all over it very 
quickly, but thoroughly. You will be surprised to see how 
dirty the vinegar becomes. When dry, the paper will be 
fresh and clean as if newly laid. 


REMOVING PAINT FROM WINDOWS 


With a sponge or bit of cloth, put on hot vinegar two or 
three times in quick succession; then scrape with a putty- 
knife, and it will all come off. 


TOOTHSOME SANDWICHES 
By Mary T. Jenkins, Peter’s Creek, Penn. 


Grind together a cup of English walnut meats, the whites 
of six hard-boiled eggs, and three tablespoonfuls of chopped 
sweet pickles. Mash the yolks, add one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half teaspoonful of pepper, one of prepared mus- 
tard, one tablespoonful of melted butter, and thin with one- 
half cupful of vinegar. Mix all together and spread on 
thin slices of bread. 


SQUASH PICKLES 
By C. M. C., So. Dakota 


Small green squash are as good or better than cucumbers 
for either sweet or sour pickles. Soak them in brine for 
a few days, freshen, and put in vinegar the same as cucum- 
bers. ‘ 


A FINE LINIMENT 
By B. T. Jinkins, Pleasantville, Ohio 


A fine liniment for man or beast, internal or external use, 
is made of equal parts of turpentine and sweet oil; put into 
this all the camphor-gum it will cut. The camphor-gum 
should be put into the turpentine before the oil is mixed 
with it, or it will cut more gum than is needed. 


FOR CUT OR WOUND 


Put into the wound and on it plenty of finely pulverized 
rosin. This has a tendency to stop the bleeding, and it 
keeps out all poisons and heals up the wound immediately. 
Wrap the wound well, and do not remove the bandage for 
several days. 
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HOME-MADE POTATO CHOPPER 
By L. W. R., Jericho, Vermont 


I have a home-made potato chopper which I find a great 
convenience in “‘warming over” potatoes. Take a half- 
pound baking powder can, punch several holes in bottom 
(discarding the cover) and you are ready for work. Simply 
pare your potatoes and place in dish, chop with the inverted 
can, and you will be surprised at the celerity of the opera- 
tion. Does not leave potatoes mushy, as is the case of 
food choppers, and also it is much easier to clean. 


KEEP THE BREAD SWEET 


An apple kept in the bread can will keep the bread in 
much better condition. 


KEEP YOUR HANDS WHITE 


To keep your hands in good condition when doing house- 
work, use a little cider vinegar rubbed into skin after hav- 
ing the hands in water. I keep a bottle setting by wash- 
basin in my kitchen and never take my hands out of water 
without using it. The result is that my hands keep as 
white as one would wish, and I can do any kind of work 
without staining them. 


AN APPETIZER 
By Emily H. Pontius, Louisville, O. 


Three quarts of ripe cucumbers, four quarts of green to- 
matoes, three quarts of onions, four green peppers, chopped; 
one quart of celery, two quarts of vinegar, two quarts of 
brown sugar, one cup of white mustard seed, two table- 
spoonfuls whole cloves, four tablespoonfuls of salt, four 
tablespoonfuls of mustard, one tablespoonful of turmeric, 
one tablespoonful of horse radisk. Cut the cucumbers in 
small pieces, onions and tomatoes in thin slices; chop the 
celery and peppers and cook each separately. This is 
delicious. 


TO RENEW JET PASSEMENTERIE 
By Clara Douglas, Livonia Center, N. Y. 


Rub the passementerie with a cloth dipped in equal parts 
of alcohol and water. Dry it afterward with a clean cloth. 


UTILIZE OLD BLANKETS 


When old blankets become thin and unsightly from long 
use, have them washed, put two or three together, and cover 
them with pretty satteen to make quilts. Button down the 
quilts here and there, mattress fashion, to keep them in 
proper shape, and finish off with a nice frill of satteen. 


HOW TO LACQUER BRASS 
By L. M. S., South Portland, Me. 


Brass work, such as the trimmings of iron bedsteads and 
other ornamental pieces, if left exposed to the atmosphere 
will gradually blacken from corrosion. Any housewife can 
make a perfectly transparent lacquer which, being applied 
with a brush, will form a complete protection, by dissolving 
a few cents’ worth of gum shellac in a small quantity of 
alcohol. 


TO FACILITATE BREATHING 
By Mrs. W. H. Fairchild, Gladbrook, Ta. 
A child not accustomed to breathing through the mouth 


cannot sleep soundly when the nostrils are obstructed by 
reason of a cold. I find a kerchief, damp with camphor, 


waved over the face of the sleeper, brings quick relief, and 
if it is placed near the face, the child will sleep comfortably. 


























HAPPY HABIT IN GRADUATION DAYS 
By the Editor 


AVE you ever observed the high average of happiness noticeable in June? 

It was a happy thought that assigned school graduations to the rare days of 

this rare month, for what month can better bespeak the joys of budding life? 

In the morning to raise the curtain and let in a flood of June sunlight, the 

breath of sweet air from green fields and blossoms, still unscorched by the hot 

blasts of July—to see all Nature smile, arrayed in her best, to all of us each 

recurring June brings back the memories of those other June days and especially 
that June day when we graduated at “our school.” 

There is no more important event in youth than one’s graduation at high 
school; an event packed full of memorable interest. What preparations were 
made for that oration, which was to startle the world! The pressure of those 
final exam.nations, and if the knowledge is really assimilated and not learned by 
rote, the realization, ‘I have really learned something—I now understand this.” 
What delight to find that the laws and rules of physics, amid which we have 
blindly groped for months, may be applied to life itself —the dawning perception 
that the laws of reflection and refraction apply to our own vision, and that the 
laws of physics have an actual application to all humankind! 

The possibility of original thought, is grasped. Instead of “what teacher 
says,” the belief in his power to create ideas in an oration comes slowly but is one 
of the most delightful of human e-notions, making light the long evenings of work 
after school, when the dear, patient teacher labors to see that those struggling ideas 
and straggling sentences are at least put into cohesive form. Every sentence, every 
paragraph is carefully considered, rounded out and polished, before being sub- 
mitted even for the consideration of the teacher, and though the young student may 
be mortified at the flaws pointed out, there is always a realization that flaws indi- 
cate the possibility of improvement. 

Walking to school in the morning, coming from school in the evening,—how 
our thoughts are filled with the sentences of that oration, that rings out over the 
grassy fields, and across the meditative heads of the browsing cows—who can for- 
get that first essay prepared for the platform to be delivered from amid that little 
group of classmates with whom so many tender years have been spent? Perhaps 
there are even some bashful thoughts of how it will impress the young lady who 
has accepted the apples and the flowers for months past, and who sometimes was 
so considerate as to allow the budding hero to assist her with her problems. 

How curious were the exhilarating prophecies regarding the future of our class- 
mates. There was Amos, who was to be a doctor, partly because we did not con- 
sider him physically strong enough for any kind of manual work. 

There was the belle of the school, with her wonderful violet eyes,—and her 

way of tossing back that saucy head of hair when she said: 
2 “Do you suppose—do you suppose that J would marry a farmer?” 

We felt crushed of course, and did no more supposing,—for she was certainly 
the leading lady. 

Then the little soubrette of our school stage, with dark hazel eyes. She kept 
the class gallants busy hunting up the answers to problems that she failed to solve. 

There was Artie, that dainty little man who emulated the famous George 
Washington and never had a stain on his copy book, never an imperfect lesson, 
and I am sure up to that time was never known to tell a lie, or look upon cherries 
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when they were red. We had the idea that he would die young, but he is still liv- 
ing; so the proverb, ‘“‘Whom the gods love die young” didn’t hold good in his case, 
—or else he was so small that he was overlooked. 

In contrast to Artie, Ricker was our stalwart ideal of manly beauty, the 
Beau Brummel of the class. We all felt a reflected glory in Ricker’s appearance, 
being in some sense our property—the leading man. 

There was another member of the class, whose name it will not be difficult to 
guess, to whom it was given to deliver the valedictory: to let loose, so to speak, the 
final pyrotechnic display of oratory. He elected to speak upon “ John Chinaman,” 
and, with the peryersity of youth, he chose a point of view contrary to the very pro- 
nounced popular speeches of that day. His oration was a plea for John China- 
man’s admission into the country; this “‘land of liberty:” for the schoolboy takes 
his ideas of liberty from those inspiring expressions in political and philosophical 
literature, literally as spoken or written, and as undeniable and basic facts. In 
later years, we grow too much into a habit of elastic belief, whose opinions con- 
veniently expand or contract as pleasure and profit dictate. 

That day of graduation—who could forget it! There was a baccalaureate 
sermon from the distinguished Doctor of Divinity—who had a very bald head and 
a very white necktie. We got enough mental philosophy in that sermon, which 
was delivered to us page after page, to sum up those deep-based thoughts suggested 
in Carpenter’s Mental Philosophy. 


* * * * 


AE pine class was like a family, for to us our teacher had been more than an in- 
structor who inspired us to assimilate knowledge. She stimulated us to high 
ideals and noble purposes. She gave us something more than mere dessicated facts 
from antiquated chronicles, for she created in us a desire of knowledge for its 
own sake, and encouraged us to read good books and the acquisition of information 
that would be useful. She awoke our ambition to go to college, and the career and 
work of each one of us seemed to be her special charge, for no mother could have 
been more concerned as to the growth and training of her children, and through 
all the after years she followed their paths in life with keenest interest. 

In view of these facts, I am impressed with the force of the suggestion made 
by Mr. O. D. Baker, president of the G. & C. Merriam Company, who prepare the 
big Webster’s Dictionaries for the schools and home. He believes that high schools 
and teachers ought to hold reunions from time to time, and assemble together in 
later years to bring back those memories of the rare days in June when they grad- 
uated at the old school. 

This brings to mind the thought—why not have high school alumni reunions 
—why not have the various classes meet—it would mean more than even the meet- 
ing of men who have been to the same college? For when the days of the high 
school are over for the boys and girls, and they go out into the world, for good or 
evil their tastes are formed, and to a certain extent will always remain what they 
are then. The foundation has been laid, and the destiny of the individual is to a 
large extent fixed. 

But to go back to the story: There was a suit of clothes to be bought; though 
it was not at all like “‘ Jane’s Graduation,” when ‘They brought the hull town out,” 
and the house was “upside down:” for I did not get time to think about my suit 
until the eventful day, and then I bought it in haste and repented at leisure, for it 
was a “bright check” sure enough, right out of the store and purchased so late that 
there was not time to make the necessary amendments to the trousers before attend- 
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ing the exercises, held in ‘Union Hall,” where sundry ‘‘barn-storming” theatri- 
cal and Iccal amateur companies held enthralled our village audiences. 

There had been rehearsals with the orchestra, which played the ‘“‘San Souci” 
Overture, “‘Poet and Peasant,” and “William Tell,” to say nothing of the supreme 
choral effort of ‘Rolling Ocean,” wherein Doctor Shepherd hit the strong roll in 
the bass at rehearsal, we somehow discovered that a stranger who came to play the 
first violin in the orchestra was our teacher’s old friend, and after that came the 
still more important discovery that he was a pretty attentive ‘‘old friend.” We 
felt somewhat aggrieved to think that one whose life we-thought was to be devoted 
to school work, was to be taken away by this ‘man who played the fiddle” to a far 
off home. We never became quite reconciled to him, and at best he was looked 
upon as a sort of kidnapper, for it hardly seemed possible that a reasonable person 
like our teacher could prefer one strange man to so many devoted scholars, and 
indeed some of us doubted the truth of the mysterious tale whispered among us, 
-—but the secret was verified in June when the wedding came off. 


* * * * 


ARLY that June-evening the hall was filled, and in the front row of course 

were the younger brothers, while everywhere about sat those nearer and dearer 
who came to ‘‘see ’em graduate.” The dear teacher never looked sweeter than 
that night, and yet how dignified she seemed; ay, the very essence of greatness as 
she directed our movements with little motions, scarcely visible off the platform. 
There was just a slight tremor in her voice as she spoke to us that night—feeling 
it would be the last time we should be all together. 

The opening oration passed off as well as could be demanded by the most ex- 
acting audience. The girls, in white, beribboned with blue and pink, naturally 
attracted more attention than their confreres who sat in the semi-circle. Never 
shall I forget what a time I had trying to mak up my mind where to keep my legs— 
whether they ought to be crossed in a careless stage-like attitude, or set straight down 
in military fashion, and as to my hands, I knew not how to dispose of them, and 
secretly envied the girls their superior composure, which I still believe was partly 
due to the firm clasp of their essays, beautifully written and elegantly tied with Iong 
streamers of ribbon, afterwards read with every inflection and comma distinctly 
marked. 

I had just had an Adam Kellar hair-cut and in that check suit must have 
looked like a convict; but fortunately that view of my appearance did not occur to 
me then, or I should have lost the little courage I had. 

The situation was not made easier for me by my knowledge of the fact that 
an inch or two of superfluous length ought to have been eliminated from my trousers 
and that a less remarkable check would have set off the charms of figure to greater 
advantage. As I looked over that sea of faces and saw many familiar friends, I felt 
my heart going “bump, bump” at an appalling rate. 

The coolness with which Amos and Artie held to their subjects without a flaw 
in pronunciation or a single tremor of voice, giving full weight to every semi-colon 
and period made me more nervous than ever, and when at last ‘“‘ John Chinaman” 
was called, my knees almost refused to do their duty, though I managed to approach 
the footlights. I,could remember those gestures so well—‘‘all in curves”—the 
ponderous fortissimo, the dainty pianissimo, and that I must throw my shoulders 
back and keep them so—so I began but for the moment felt that I was lost—and 
forsooth, I was. Before my horrified mental vision floated a blind paragraph, 
without beginning and without end, the connecting link in the most important part 
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of my oration. I could see just how the neatly written ‘“‘as” looked and the inde- 
cisive “Perhaps” and the paragraphs which succeeded that elusive one came clearly 
up before me, but those missing words refused to come at my call. After a few 
vain mumblings I was stung by a titter down in front, and I suddenly caught the 
next paragraph with a death grip and dashed on to the last, putting extra emphasis 
on every word, and reaching out for that last sentence which I considered the cap- 
sheaf of the effort, 

‘*And let the listening world around, remember—that this is a land of liberty.” 
A long breath. 

No sooner had my final “liberty” rolled off my tongue than I knew that, how- 
ever I had fared during the on peroration, I had at last landed square on 
my feet in the final round-up. 

How sweet the applause apie as I sat down, drenched with perspiration, 
short of breath, and trembling in every limb. There had been plenty of applause 
before, but that was for the others, this was my very own. And then the books and 
bouquets were handed up, and we a-l sat back to listen to a sentiment from Judge 
Trainor, as he looked us in the eye and gave us stately words of advice as he handed 
us parchments—real diplomas, ribbon-tied. 

After the graduation that night we had to discuss everything and make com- 
parisons—of course the girls had the most flowers and the most congratulations, 
but when it was all over, how fine it was down at Jarvis’s cigar store, to hear the 
village philosophers holding forth in their nightly “council of the elders,” and to 
have them turn around and congratulate me on my speech. At the store they 
talked it all over and decreed who did well, and who not quite so well, and I was 
consoled by the assurance, that, while I forgot part of my piece, “‘you were on the 
program.” 


* * * * 


HIS is but the simple experience of thousands—aye, millions—of young Amer- . 
icans of yesterday, today and tomorrow. Look back on those days and lin- 
ger among memories of long ago. Could we only maintain that old-time school 
spirit—that clearer vision of ‘‘unstained youth,” when the empty baubles of a more 
artificial life, have no control of lusty, fearless, hearts, and a sunshiny day or a 
hearty laugh disperses the worst of ills! All honor to the school graduates with 
their eager ambition, and poignant sense of the rights and wrongs of life; the fearless 
hopeful youths and maidens who must recruit the Happy Habiters; for if they start 
out on the path to cheerfulness now, there will be no fear of mental dyspepsia by- 
and-by. 

At no time of life do practise and preaching differ so much as in our teens, at 
least in regard to cheerfulness. Young people are nearly always impressed with 
the belief that all that is great in literature must have tears or tragedy in it—there 
must be wails and sobs—musical of course, but still wails and sobs—or it is 
not “literature, for these, verily, be the earmarks of genius.” But while our high- 
school girls and boys conscientiously admire mournful verses and tales, they do 
not practise gloom—the ghost of a joke will call up a laugh. 

It was considered, in those old school days, quite a distinction to have a real 
“fit of the blues.” ‘To say the truth, however, these “fits” might not always be 
quite genuine. I used to think if I became real blue it would win sympathy and 
words of encouragement, which would be worth the moments of despondency. I 
fancied that if I could discern in myself the dyspeptic gloom of Carlyle, I should soon 
find the “ budding earmarks of genius” — quite forgetting the prosaic fact that the 
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poor man’s dyspepsia was brought on by unsuitable food in his younger days. I 
don’t know how it was with the girls, but we boys got melancholy when the girls 
were around, to test their sweet smiles of sympathy. How nice it was when the 
belle of the class, Miss Violet-Eyes, would come around to cheer me up with the 
assurance, : 

“You don’t need to feel discouraged; you’re a real, bright boy, you know. 
You'll drive the bus some day.” 

Looking back now, it seems to me that the one thing that was not included in 
that curriculum for the high school was the happy habit,—which was not preached 
but unconsciously practised. 

After boys and girls get out in the world, and prove its adversities and successes, 
getting up and falling down again a few times; they discover that true success con- 
sists in having absolute control of oneself, and there are no more “‘fits of the blues,” 
but a constant striving after at least a semblance of cheerfulness and courage. The 
sympathy that comes in the low-spoken word, the swift glance, or the close hand- 
clasp are always welcome, but they are not sought for as in past days; for boys and 
girls have learned to meet conditions bravely; to hold the chin well up, and to realize 
that the happy habit is largely a matter of training and acquirement, rather than 
of temperament. 

If I had the opportunity of delivering another high school oration, I think 
the subject this time would be the Happy Habit. 


* * * * 


HO does not desire to return to the scenes of childhood? One favorite dream 

of my life is to see the old mill pond once again a lake, and dotted around by 
the homes in which all the old school friends live joyously, so that we may meet 
again in the little brick school house. We hear again the school bell calling us, as 
the London chimes called Whittington when he was returning discorsolate and 
unsuccessful from ‘‘the city of the big smoke!” ‘Turn again, Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London—Turn again, Whittington! Lord Mayor of London!” and Dick 
cheered up and “turned” to renewed effort, and greater success. 

So, again and again, after we have grown sad and weary with the endless fight, 
that old bell of the village school house or academy, rings out for us a new inspira- 
- tion, calling up bright memories of the home of our childhood, for: 

“There are no friends like the old friends, we loved when we were young.” 

Today the memory of the school bells of America ring out the same message 
to the boys and girls: 

“Turn again—turn again—be up and doing—always happy, turn again, turn 
again, be up and doing—‘never nappy.’” 


* * * * 
What memories the clang of the old school bell awakens—to me there can 


be no more stirring call to Happy Habiters in these rare, sweet days of June- 
time. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED MILK 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ESPITE the many good bills that never 
become laws, the American people can 
be congratulated on getting everything from 
their government that they really desire. 
However much the politicians may dislike 
a measure they have never yet flatly defied 
a people really aroused; and the depth of 
feeling, the earnestness of desire, the irre- 
sistible force of public will has brought from 
our Congress one of the most radical meas- 
ures ever passed—the Pure Food Law. Great 
power was behind the opposition—all the 
profits of the adulterations that were well- 
nigh universal in manufactured foods were 
at stake—and no effort to obtain a great pub- 
lic benefit was ever more bitterly opposed by 
those who wished to continue their evil prac- 
tices undisturbed. 

The American people were positive, as 
never before, that they must be protected 
against every form of slow poisoning; and 
that protection is now a recognized govern- 
mental obligation. 


On no part of the pure food question is the 
public so deeply aroused as on milk; the 
foundation food of the nation, and the only 
sustenance of the babies. Cereals, univer- 
sally used, are incomplete without milk to 
supply the proteids, the elements that 
build bone, muscle and brain. These 
properties are found of the right quality and 
in sufficient quantities in milk only. While 
it is realized that infant mortality in great 
cities (running as high as one in every three 
born into the world) is chiefly due to impure 
milk supply, threatening the very develop- 
ment of our population, and the necessity of 
milk for adults is dimly appreciated, nothing 
appears in the new law about milk ex- 
cept regarding the essentially imperfect con- 
densed milk which is often lacking in butter- 
fat, yet was before this law often labeled 
“cream.” This, the new law forbids. 

Though the agitation was thorough and 
the new law commendable in the highest de-. 
gree, the greatest food problem was left un- 
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solved, even unmentioned; for no law can 
give pure milk to cities. Here the 
laws of man must give way to the laws of 
nature, for milk is as perishable as the flower 
of. the field, and even under the most favor- 
able conditions, unless consumed within forty 
hours, it becomes an insidious poison. 
Setting aside deliberate adulteration 
prompted by the spirit of greed, the fact 
remains that, even under ideal conditions 
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LABORATORY AND TESTING ROOM 


rarely met with, the time consumed in trans- 
.portation from the dairy farms has made it 
impossible to deliver sweet, fresh, healthful 
milk to the congested portions of a great city. 
The necessity of meeting the demand in some 
way has made it a case of ‘‘deliver sweet milk 
if you can, but deliver something,” thereby 
saving the babies from starvation, only to 
make them victims of disease, until the in- 
fant mortality is almost beyond belief; and 
with this the public has had to be content. 

With New York City, Chicago, Boston 
and a hundred others growing in population 
at a rate that is bewildering, this problem of 


pure milk is the one greates pure food issues; 
for it may safely be said that the spread of 
contagious or infectious diseases, such as ty- 
phoid, tuberculosis, scarletina and other dread 
maladies common in American cities, is caused 
more by impure and contaminated milk than 
by any other one thing. 

This extraordinary situation has engaged 
the attention of scientists, statesmen and phil- 
anthropists. Much has been done to relieve 





this curse through the generosity of such men 
as Mr. Nathan Strauss, who is considered 
to have saved the lives of 10,000 babies an- 
nually in New York City alone, by establish- 
ing free pasteurized milk stations. Such acts 
as these not only emphasize the vital impor- 
tance of pure milk, but give a humanitarian 
aspect to the whole milk question. 

But this benefaction has reached only a 
small fraction of those in need. Literally 
millions must be supplied, and pasteuriza- 
tion, which is simply well-regulated cooking 
of the milk at 170 degrees fahrenheit, cannot 
fill the need. It changes the taste so that 
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only babies will regularly accept it. It is 
more difficult to digest —a danger in itself 
—so cannot accomplish what sweet pure 
milk could. If attempted on a large scale, 
the difficulties and expense would be enor- 
mous (estimated at over $7,000,000 for 
New York each year) and the same care- 
lessness and deliberate “‘money saving” by 
producers would make the product more 
dangerous than now, for the label “ pas- 
teurized”’ would inspire misplaced confidence 
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in an inferior and dangerous product, while 
pasteurized milk, even when properly treated, 
is more likely to absorb and propagate dis- 
ease germs than the fresh article. 

It is knowledge of this fact that has made 
city health boards hesitate before demand- 
ing a law that all city milk shall be pasteur- 
ized. No other question has been more hon- 
estly considered, nor more carefully thought 
out. Prominent scientists have given years 
of study to the subject. Among them the 
late Dr. Joseph H. Campbell, who with his sons 
Messrs. Charles H. Campbell and Pearl T. 
Campbell, conducted experiments covering a 
period of over twenty years; and the result 
of their labor is now the main topic of discus- 


sion at meetings of health boards. It is be- 
cause I came in contact with these men, 
and learned of their work, that I have 
given the preceding resumé of facts already 
quite generally known, though not often set 
forth, in order that the meaning of what is 
to follow may be more readily under- 
stood. 

Through Mr. Walter B. Pelton, a friend of 
years ago, who has been identified with the 
work, I met Mr. C. H. Campbell, and from 
him learned that the ‘solution of this great 
milk problem which has been baffling scien- 
tists for years was simple concentration— 
concentrated milk. 

Quite innocently, I said, ‘Oh yes, con- 
densed milk.” 

And right there I learned the first principle; 
for with the peculiar easy grace of a man who 
knows, and who is patient enough to explain, 
Mr. Campbell showed that condensed milk 
is not milk, but a product of milk, with many 
vital elements necessarily changed or left out 
in its manufacture, whereas concentrated milk 
is whole, unchanged milk with simply the 
animal water taken out. 

The removal of the water from milk with- 
out changing its nature has been always 
sought. But how? Heat enough, causes 
cooking, that is, changing the very nature of 
the milk, as in condensing and in pasteur- 
ization. Less heat, permits the milk to sour 
before the water can be evaporated. 

Dr. Campbell’s experiments determined 
that a temperature of 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit had no effect whatever on the nature of 
the milk, and to hasten the evaporation he 
turned on a blast of filtered air through the 
warm milk in the tank. 

And there nature revealed to man her most 
valuable secret—a life work was crowned— 
for no other discovery of the ages has had 
such power to preserve human life and pro- 
mote human happiness as this simple ex- 
pedient. 

This was not all realized at first. The facts 
were too great to grasp, and only years of 
testing and trying (a process that has cost 
over $300,000) could bring out all that this 
meant to humanity. 

It worked, that was all. The air blast 
took away the water and left the milk other- 
wise unchanged. The first step on the new 
road had been taken. Without following 
Dr. Campbell and his devoted sons through 
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their years of toil in detail, we can sum up 
their accomplishments rapidly. 

The first and greatest advantage of this 
new process—originally unsuspecte !—is that 
it eliminates disease germs, stable dirt and 
all results of contamination. The second, 
that concentrated milk will keep, because 
the process arrests the activity of the natural 
bacterid that cause the souring of milk. 

It is a well-known fact that a contaminated 
brook rushing, bubbling over the stones will 
purify itself by aeration in a few miles. That 
the combination of aeration (the bubbling 
air blast) and heat (140 degrees) will eradi- 
cate all disease germs and impurity while 
removing the water is therefore readily under- 
stood. That it does so, even when disease 


germs have been purposely placed in the milk . 


by bacteriologists, is attested by the most 
famous men known in the science, over their 
own signatures. And these men represent 
health boards whose burden of millions of 
lives is not lightly borne. Their tests were 
made to see if this great thing could be true. 
They state that their astonishment is only 
equalled by their conviction of its effective- 
ness, and their enthusiasm at the prospect 
it presents; for here we have pure, sweet, 
wholesome, healthful, digestible, germ-free, 
unchanged milk that will keep—that can be 
carried a thousand miles—yet when delivered 
in a great city will duplicate in freshness, 
healthfulness and taste the fresh product of 
a healthy cow. A milk that has the natural 
flavor of new milk, that will raise cream, churn 
butter and make cheese after the addition of 
the missing water. 

When Mr. Campbell had covered the hun- 
dred odd features, of which I have selected 
only the most important and most readily 
understood for the above description, I asked 
“How does the cost of this process compare 
with the expense of pasteurizing?” Judge 
my astonishment at the reply ‘‘It costs noth- 
ing. That is, it costs the public nothing extra, 
for the saving in transportation and waste 
saves far more than the cost of the process. 
It may even cheapen the cost of milk at re- 
tail.” 

Here was a surprise as great as that felt 
at the first realization of the marvelous im- 
port of the discovery itself. I cannot recall 
the figures in detail, but here is the general 
outline as I now remember it, which I trust 
will make this striking feature plain. 


The farmer gets less than two and ore-half 
cents a quart for his milk. The public pays 
eight cents or more. While the dealer makes 
a profit, most of this six cents a quart goes to 
the railroad that brings in the milk (charging 
for milk and cans alike as so much weight), 
the dray-man who carts it, and the men, 
horses and wagons that deliver it, besides the 
loss by souring and that thrown out by the 
authorities as not up to standard (though the 
standards are low enough, goodness knows) 
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for all of which the consumer must pay be- 
fore the dealer can balance his books. And 
this does not take in the waste in the home 
through souring, which is a chapter in itself. 
Thus over half the cost of milk is due in one 
way or another to éransportation, which is 
also the cause of its deterioration—the great 
bugbear in the whole question of ‘city milk.” 

Concentrated milk is almost exactly one- 
fourth the bulk of whole milk. The difference 
in water is added after the consumer receives 
it. ‘Three-quarters of the freight is cut off. 
The dray-man handles one-fourth the weight 
for the same amount of actual milk. The 
driver delivers four times as much on a single 
trip, and makes his trip only perhaps twice 
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a week, so one driver can now cover four 
drivers’ routes, because the milk will keep 
practically until used. There is 70 waste ; 
for it is absolutely free from souring, free from 
disease germs, absolutely up to the standard 
the cow sets, and waste in the household stops 
also, for it is mixed with water only as used, 








ciency without risk. The grocer’s milk is 
to be the purest and best milk known. How 
different it is today, any housewife can tell. 
The grocer’s part is another whole chapter, 
including as it does a great reduction in the 
dealer’s cost of delivery. In the final de- 
velopment, the grocer will be the principal 
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and the last drop is as fresh as the first, 
so none is wasted at home. Further— 
and this article will not approach the end 
—the grocer can now handle this concentrated 
milk, for its ‘‘life” in the store is several times 
that of bread, vegetables or even eggs, and 
should the family supply run short at any 
time, a trip to the grocer’s will fill the defi- 


distributor, buying from the dealer in single 
large cart-loads, at increased economy of 
transportation costs. 

Milk that has reached the city in market- 
able condition is often unsold, and to prolong 
its salability many devices for ‘“ preserving” 
it, and even poisonous chemical treatments 
to destroy the unmistakable taste after sour- 
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ing, have been resorted to. These tricks are 
little short of murder, yet the extent of the 


’ practice is not limited by the boundaries of 


the nation. Even the temptation to such 
deviltry is removed by concentrated milk. 

There are at present delivered in New York 
City some 1,600,000 quarts of miik per day, 
and the. demand is increasing at the rate 
of 219 additional quarts every day. I 
figured a bit on the saving possible in New 
York alone, but the figures soon became too 
big for quick comprehension of their mean- 
ing. You will understand them better if you 
figure it out yourself. 

The district from which a city’s supply is 
now derived is limited by the speed of the 
milk train. Concentrated milk can be brought 
from anywhere in the country, to any city 
you have in mind, for it will keep. Mill- 
1ons of acres now too far off to be available, 
will become important sources of supply when 
the concentrator gets to work. That is a side 
issue, and I mention it principally to give you 
an idea of the many side issues that are revo- 
lutionary in themselves, but are dwarfed into 
comparative insignificance by the greatness 
of this discovery. 

The commercial side of the whole propo- 
sition will be only secondary to its humani- 
tarian value, for the United States Patent 
Office, after refusing a patent on the ground 
that it was ‘‘only condensed milk,” were per- 
suaded to examine the plant, whereupon they 
not only granted patents on the process and 
on the machine, but called attention to the 
fact that the product itself was patentable, 
so that no one else could legally make it by 
any other. process, and have issued that pa- 
tent also; the broadest possible patent, in- 
suring to the inventors of concentrated milk 
and their associates their full material re- 
ward. Soon every section of the country will 
have its machine for the concentration of milk. 
The first plants are located at Jersey City 
and. Augusta, New Jersey; Amenia, New 
York; Omaha, Nebraska, and Los Angeles, 
California. From this modest beginning 
companies are being organized to supply all 
parts of the country; from Vermont, which 
has nearly one cow for every inhabitant, to 
the District of Columbia, with only four 
lonely cows to every twenty-five inhabitants. 

The impossibility of arranging for a single 
company to supply the nation struck me, and 
on asking about it, I found that question also 


had been solved by those who have worked 
so long and so hard to prepare this great boon 
for the public. The company in charge will 
lease machines and take a royalty on the pro- 
duct—(this charge also saved by the solution 
of transportation problems), so each com- 
munity can form its own companies for its 
own district, and thus arrange to obtain a 


‘supply of concentrated milk quickly. 


While yet enthused over the possibilities of 
concentrated miik, I journeyed to the Amenia 
factory, located eighty-five miles north of 
New York City, in the heart of the finest 
dairy lands, a tract of country which supplies 
the great metropolis with many trains of milk 
a day. Amenia is a little old-fashioned town, 
so old indeed that the trees which line its 
crookéd streets have grown ponderous and 
gray with their years. Coming from a city 
where the “‘noise habit” has its permanent 
Jocation, into this sequestered village, one is 
suddenly transported into another world, as 
it were, 

“Couched at ease the white kine glimmer 

And the trees lay their dark arms about the fields.” 
And there is an atmosphere c f peace and plenty 
which impresses the visitor with the thought 
that the town is most appropriately named; 
for Amenia means “Peaceful Valley.” 

Located amid such ideal surroundings for 
hygienic dairying, the concentrated milk “‘fac- 
tory” at Amenia draws the best quality of 
raw product from the neighborhood farms 
each morning. Along the winding roads that 
thread the valleys come the teams with their 
heavy loads, following each other into the 
great circular driveway that leads past the 
platform for unloading. Alert hands swing 
the cans out of the wagons and into the tanks 
rea‘ly for weighing, and as each can is emptied 
it is thoroughly steamed, sterilized and re- 
placed in the wagon, ready for the next sup- 
ply. With no “lost motion,” the wagons 
pass by in a constant stream, the driver of each 
taking its weight from the tally sheet beside the 
weighing tank, and heading homeward, rat- 
tling a merry tune that tells of relief for the 
overworked farmer’s wife, from whose tired 
hands the care of the milk has now been taken. 

From these tanks, the milk is strained into 
another reservoir, to be heated to the right 
temperature for skimming, and thence into 
the séparators, which divide the cream from 
the milk by centrifugal force; the same power 
acting as an additional strainer in that it re- 
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moves particles of dirt too minute to be taken 
out by the usual method. This reduces the 
raw product to skimmed milk and cream, 
each of which is put separately through the 
concentrating tanks before they meet again 
in their “‘concentrated” form. 

Following the skimmed milk through the 
process, we find it pouring into a large tank 
holding several hundred gallons, with coils 
of steam pipes in the bottoms and sides, ar- 
ranged to maintain the heat of the contents 
at the required temperature. In addition to 
this, pipes are arranged to carry a strong fil- 
tered air blast underneath the milk, pumped 
through a blower at the rate of 450 cubic feet 
per minute. The result is a lively bubbling 
and agitation of the entire contents of the 
tank, a fountain-like process called aeration, 
whereby the milk is purified by air on the same 
principle as the stream of flowing water, yet 
which leaves the elements in their original 
form as to taste and food properties, minus 
any germs that may have been present, and 
the water that has passed off in vapor. 

The cream is treated in the same way, with 
the exception that it is not given such a vig- 
orous aeration, which might have a tendency 
to churn the globules into butter. 

When the concentration process is com- 
plete, portions of both milk and cream are 
taken to the laboratory, and by scientific cal- 
culation the two ingredients are once more 
united in exactly the correct proportions as 
in the original milk. ‘This process is also 
patented. In this form it is bottled, sealed 
and shipped to the city for distribution. In 
all, a process as simple as it is wonderful. 

The successful concentration ‘of milk has 
made it possible to separate the different parts 
of the milk and treat each as a new product, 
Continuing this process brings new surprises. 
The milk without cream can be so far aerated 
under heat as to lose all the water, leaving a 
heavy paste readily dried and ground until 
it resembles flour. This product is called 
Nutrium, and is of wider usefulness in many 
ways than the concentrated milk itself, for 
it keeps indefinitely. Not that milk powder 
is new, but that this is the first and only milk 
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powder which has not been cooked, and which 
with water will produce milk anywhere at any 
time, that tastes and acts just like the fresh 
skimmed milk which went into the concentra- 
tor. Do not confound this uncooked skimmed 
milk powder with other milk powders; all of 
which are truly skimmed milk, but all of 
which have been cooked and the nature of 
the milk completely changed. 

Cream contains the heat-producing elements 
chiefly. Skimmed milk holds the properties 
most often lacking in other foods in common 
use. Thus the milk powder, Nutrium, creates 
a portable form of the most desirable food, 
and makes it available for use at distant 
points, on long voyages, by armies, campers- 
out, travelers, and in the home where bread 
and cake are vastly improved by its use, mixed 
with the flour. This powdered Nutrium 
will be used to mix with all cereals, supply- 
ing the proteids that are lacking and making 
them a balanced food. In the future the 
best baking powders will contain this Nu- 
trium in place of starch that is now univer- 
sally used. The chemical reaction being a 
food for the body, this Nutrium Baking 
Powder is made to do the work of several 
times the amount of ordinary baking powder, 
much of which is harmful as well. 

In looking back over these facts, and very 
naturally “summing them up”, my mind 
first reverts to the humanitarian side of the 
subject—the giving to thousands, yes mil- 
lions of children a germ-free milk, a guaran- 
teed milk, its purity beyond the reach of sus- 
picion. The greatest blessing from this milk 
will be in the life and health of the little babes 
in the tenements, for whom there will now be 
good milk, the flavor of which seems to call 
up the very invigorating scent of the green 
pastures and the flowering clover. “More- 
over, it gives to every American his inherent 
rights as a citizen,to say how much water 
shall be in his milk, for with concentrated 
milk he will be at liberty to add ‘water to 
taste,” after the milk has crossed the thresh- 
old of his own home. The consumer and 


not the milkman will “turn on the tap” in 
future. 
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ILION, NEW YORK 


By the Board of Trade 


N the midst of that necklace of thriving 
towns and cities strung along the line of 
the Erie Canal from Albany to Buffalo, mid- 
way between the cities of Utica and Little 
Falls, is the village bearing the classical title 
of Ilion. 

Although small in size and unassuming in 
its tendencies, this village has created a recog- 
nition for itself far beyond the average village 
of its class. 

In general, it is not unlike the average town 
of its size in Central New York. Its popu- 
lation is upwards of 7000. It is situated on 
the Mohawk River at a point where the river 
is joined by a tributary known as Steele’s 
Creek. The village extends along the river 
flats, up the line of this creek and covers the 
steep hills to the East and West, which form 
the confines of the stream. 

It has the advantages of transportation in 
common with the other Mohawk Valle, towns, 
the Erie Canal, the New York Central Rail- 
road, the West Shore Railroad and the Utica, 
& Mohawk Vailey Trolley System. 

The Utica and Mohawk Valley Railway 
provides a very desirable way to reach Ilion. 
Coming to Utica, one can take as luxurious 


interurban cars as can be found in the State, 
and after a thirty-five minute ride, along the 
Mohawk river, will reach Ilion, the home of 
the Remington typewriter. The railway runs 
a main line from Rome, New York, to Little 
Falls, New York, with tributary lines reach- 
ing smaller towns. No trip to this section 
is complete without a ride to Ilion in these 
electric palace cars. 

Its development and growth have been more 
sudden than that of the neighboring villages. 
Not even was its charter obtained till the 
Mohawk Valley had been settled a century. 

The origin of its name may be interesting. 
At first it was known as London. Later, 
when the Erie Canal had been constructed, 
it was called Morgan’s Landing, and then 
again, Steele’s Creek. After Eliphalet Rem- 
ington purchased some land within the present 
limits of the village, it began to be called 
Remington’s Corners and the name of Rem- 
ington has been associated with it ever since. 
Due to the request of Mr. Remington and to 
the fact that the name was so similar to that 
of many other places and produced confusion 
in the mails; at the suggestion of a Mr. Devoe, 
a man of classical tendencies; it finally as- 
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sumed the name so prominent in the litera- 
ture of ancient Greece and Rome. It became 
Ilion. 

But the Ilion of the present will most 
interest the reader. Her ‘people are public- 
spirited and are justly proud of the advance- 
ment they have made in village improvement. 
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The water system is unusual and by far 
the exception. The soil being sandy and 
gravelly, the water percolating from the higher 
to the lower sections of the town made un- 
sanitary conditions. The only remedy was 
a system of water supply that would be inde- 
pendent of local conditions. The people have 
installed a system that, up to date, has cost 
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them over $216,000. By this system, the wa- 
ter is taken from a stream some miles away; 
turned into two great reservoirs; filtered 
through the filter beds by what is known as 
the “slow sand” process by which every drop 
of water used has passed through four feet 
of sand and coarse gravel; distributed through 


the 13 miles of cast iron piping and brought 
to the homes at the lowest possible expense 
to the consumer. The capacity of the system 
is 1,200,000 gallons per day. The maximum 
demand at presenit is 900,000 gallons per day. 


_ All the municipal departments, schools, sewer 


system and hydrant service are supplied with- 
out cost. Regardless of this fact, the revenue 
from the system is such that the interest is 
paid and the bonded indebtedness annually 
decreased without resorting to direct taxa- 
tion. The water at 115 lbs. pressure to the 
Square inch is piped to 113 fire hydrants 
throughout the place. Thus the citizens of 
[lion are rendered secure from the encroach- 
ments of disease and calamity from fire by 
the efficiency of their water supply. In con- 
nection with the water supply, a very complete 
‘“‘ Sanitary ” sewer system, automatically 
flushed each day has been installed. 

The church societies are as follows: Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Roman Catholic, 
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Episcopalian and Free Methodist. Each de- 
nomination has its own church edifice and 
the church work is well sustained by loyal 
and generous congregations.” 

The schools are well cared for. They re- 
ceive the support of the community and, as 
a result, they stand high. The school regis- 
tration is nearly 1200 pupils, accommodated 
in three modern school buildings. Over 200 
of these pupils are registered in the high 
school. But very few of the high school 
students are non-residents. The majority of 
the graduates pursue the higher work in the 
colleges, normal and technical schools. 


* * * 


The town has a modern library building, 
erected in 1892 at a cost of over $30,000. 
This building was the gift of Mr. Clarence 
W. Seamans. It is Romanesque in style, 
built of rock-faced pressed brick trimmed 
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with red Lake Superior sandstone, elaborately 
carved. The interior is finished with quartered 
oak panel work. It contains 15,000 volumes. 
In addition, Ilion is soon to have a hospital 
within its own limits. $30,000 has already 
been donated for the purpose. The site has 
been selected and the plans well under way. 
An article of this nature would not be com. 
plete without making mention of two or three 
organizations, the existence of which proves 
the public-spirited nature of the citizens. 
The Board of Trade is an organization of 
the business men of the village for the purpose 
of promoting the business interests of the town. 
They hold regular meetings at which all 
questions concerning the welfare of the com- 
munity are discussed. Through its efforts 
$3000 and half a car of goods were sent to 
the San Francisco sufferers. 
The Cemetery Association has as its object 
to care for and beautify the cemetery of the 
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village. Through the generosity of friends 
of this organization a $10,000 chapel has 
lately been erected at the entrance of the 
grounds. 

There is a Building and Loan Association 
which offers an opportunity not only for sav- 


- ing and sound investment, but also furnishes, 


on easy terms, the means for those who de- 
sire help in building and owning their own 
homes. 

The village has a national bank, two weekly 
newspapers, five hotels, a well equipped fire 
department and an efficient mail delivery. 
It is also the distributing point for several 
rural delivery routes. 

Tlion is essentially a manufacturing town, 


and the history of its growth is the history of: 


the growth of the great manufacturing plants 
that have made it famous. The story of the 
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gun, from the first hand-forged gun-barrels 
made by the senior Remington, to the modern 
auto-loading shotgun and rifle of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, is too long a story 
for a magazine article of this character; so is 
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the story of the development of the typewriter, 
from the first crude idea of a machine on which 
to write a letter, to the perfected modern 
Remington. It is sufficient to say that Ilion 
has grown as its industries have grown, from 
a little hamlet on the Erie Canal to a thriving 
village of seven thousand people and the cen- 
ter of an immediate district with a population 
of twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

The principle manufacturing industries are 
the Remington Arms Company, making the 
celebrated Remington gun—sporting and mil- 
itary; Wyckoff, Seamans & Penedict, produc- 
ing the Remington Typewriter; Clarke & 
Baker Company, manufacturers of filing de- 
vices, office and library furnishings; the 
Sterling Mills, makers of sweaters; A. N. 
Russell & Sons Company, manufacturers of 
store fittings and fixtures, and The F. Cole- 
man Carriage & Harness Company, builders 
of high grade carriages. 

The Remington Typewriter plant has the 


distinction of being the largest of its kind 
in the world. The Remington Arms plant 
is the foremost in the manufacture of military 
arms in this country and is the second largest 
producer of high grade shotguns and rifles for 
sporting purposes. ‘The Clarke & Baker 
factory, while it is yet a comparatively new 
industry, has furnished among many other li- 
braries the fittings for one-half the Carnegie 
libraries of New York and Brooklyn, and the 
Mercantile Library and the public libraries of 
Utica and Syracuse. These industries em- 
ploy over 3000 skilled laborers. 

In closing, we make these special claims for 
Ilion: For its size, it has the greatest number 
of skilled laborers, the largest circulation of 
daily papers, and the largest number of people 
owning their own homes. The feature which 
is most noticeable as well as most important, 
is the high class of operatives required by the 
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accuracy of the work in all Ilion manufac- 
tures. This has resulted in developing a vil- 
lage of mechanics of exceptional ability, whose 
average pay is probably in excess of ‘any 
other industrial center in the world, and whése 
standard of living is one unknown in most 
factory towns, 


























WAUKESHA, 


WISCONSIN 


By W. C. Jenkins 


EW counties in Wisconsin present such 
an exceedingly rich and rare field for 
general study to the geologist and archzolo- 
gist as Waukesha; and for the more particular 
examination of the details of that wondrous 
period during which the different strata of 
limestone were given to man, no other county 
is its equal. Peculiar features of the not less 
peculiar lacustrine system for which Wiscon- 
sin is famous, are quickly discernable in this 
county, as well as of springs and the unmis- 
takable evidences of the glacial period’s 
stupendous work. The evidences of this 
power and work can never be effaced from 
Waukesha County by the energies of man- 
kind. 

Geologically speaking, the vicinity of Wau- 
kesha is the oldest in Wisconsin, that is, 
it was covered by the ocean for ages after 
later formations began to come into existence 
in other localities. It was for unknown cen- 
turies the bed of an ocean teeming with 
invertebrate, or back-boneless life, while the 
earth’s crust in other localities was under- 
going various changes and receiving additions. 
Waukesha, geologically belongs to the first 
or oldest period of the Paleozoic age—the 
Silurian, or age of invertebrates. The back- 
boneless fossils of this age are visible almost 
everywhere in the county. 

The most interesting feature of Waukesha, 
and regarding which this article is intended to 
be an analysis, is its many mineral springs. 
Nothing ever gave this section of the United 
States so great a notoriety as the famous 
Waukesha mineral springs. The providential 
discovery of the virtues of these springs, at 
once gave Waukesha a reputation world- 
wide in extent, but only a few compared to 
the number known to exist, have been im- 
proved, advertised and their waters sent 
abroad. These springs are nearly all of aston- 
ishing size and their waters are giving health 
and vigor in every country where ¢iviliza- 
tion may be found; in fact, nature has gratu- 
itously furnished, a free and delicious remedy 
so unlimited that every person afflicted may 


have an abundance of this wonderful specific. 
The curative properties of these springs were 
unknown to the whites prior to 1834, although 
the Indians had one of their oldest and largest 
trails leading to these springs. Their medi- 
cine man told the first settlers of the wonderful 
curative properties of the springs, and it 


_may be judged from these facts that the 


aborigines fully understood the health-giving 
of the famous waters, and drank of them with 
that understanding. 

In 1834,a party was sent out by the Topo- 
graphical Bureau to survey and fix a road 
from Port Lawrence to Fort Armstrong. The 
survey was delayed at the confluence of the 
Fox and the Illinois River by the illness of 
the men. At this time the whole region 
from Portage City to Chicago was purely 
an Indian territory, and the Indians outnum- 
bered the whites by immense odds. A half- 
breed guide informed the commanding officer 
that at the head of the Fox River were springs 
of great virtue, well known to the Indians, 
and a small party was detailed to follow the 
river and endeavor to find these healing 
waters. When the party arrived at a point 
where the city of Waukesha is now located 
they found not less than a hundred Indians 
drinking the waters and using them as external 
applications,and pouring them into rude ves- 
sels for transportation. 

The source of the curative properties of 
these waters has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The use, by the most skillful physi- 
cians, of the substances found in Waukesha 
water, would have very little effect in curing 
diseases for which these springs are a specific. 
When all other remedies failed in the attempt 
to overcome certain troubles among the vic- 
tims of yellow fever in the South in 1878 and 
1879, Waukesha water proved a blessing, 
and some of the leading Southern physicians 
asserted that numerous cases of recovery were 
attributed alone to its use. The flow of 
these springs has no peculiarities. Their tem- 
perature remains the same throughout the 
year and the water loses none of its curative 








properties by transportation, when shipped 
in sealed glass vessels. 

It is impossible to trace the course of the 
subterranean channels through which the 
Waukesha waters receive the exact qualities 
they possess, but the analysis renders it highly 
probable that months, and perhaps years, 
are consumed by its slow but sure percola- 
tion through millions of pores in the lower 
geological formations before it appears at the 
outlets, perfected in the laboratory of nature, 
for the cure of some of the most distressing 
diseases that affect mankind. These waters 
possess marvelous curative properties in dis- 
eases of the liver and kidneys. Chronic con- 
stipation yields to its mild but potent influence 


when all other known remedies have failed. . 


Many valuable lives have been prolonged, for 
those doomed to die from Brights disease 
and diabetes, whose only hope of a reprieve 
was found in Waukesha water. 

Analysis of Waukesha waters show that 
they are of wonderful transcendent purity, 
free from those animal and vegetable contam- 
inations with which mineral waters are so 
frequently impregnated, and which greatly 
reduce or destroy their remedial value. That 
mineral waters are among the most powerful 
agents ever brought to the relief of human 
maladies, is now fully acknowledged by emi- 
nent physicians the world over. Common 
consent, which is after all one of the best testi- 
monials to the value of any theory whatever, 
has conclusively substantiated the extraor- 
dinary advantages to be derived from the 
proper use of such waters. This theory is 
no novelty; it is as ancient almost as civiliza- 
tion itself. It was entertained and put in 
practice by the Greeks and Romans alike in 
their palmiest days; and in the earliest tradi- 
tions of Great Britain, France and Germany 
we find ample traces of the medicinal effect 
of certain springs, which were believed to be 
either endowed with some magical power or to 
be under the special protection of one or other 
of the national deities. As time went on and 
knowledge increased, the belief in mineral 
waters became stronger, because it received 
the support of scientific demonstration as 
well as that of the oft-repeated tales of the 
wonders they had wrought. Henceforth, that 
which was supposed to be supernatural be- 
came natural and intelligible; the learned 
and the ignorant, without distinction, had 
sufficient basis for the faith which was in them, 
and the specific qualities of nearly all the re- 
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nowned old European springs are now as 
thoroughly known as is the commonest article 
in the oldest pharmacopoia. 

According to renowned scientists, mineral 
waters are absorbed and enter into the circu- 
lation, and change the consistence as well as 
the composition of the fluids; they course 
through the system and apply the medical ma- 
terials which they hold in solution in the most 
minute form of sub-division that can be im- 
agined, to the diseased surfaces and tissue. 
They search the most minute ramifications 
of the capillaries and remove the morbid 
condition of those vessels which are so com- 
monly the primary seat of disease. It is thus 
that they relieve the chronic discordant action 
and impart natural energy and elasticity to 
vessels that have been disturbed either by 
inflammation or congestion, while they com- 
municate an energy to the muscular fiber and 
to the animal tissues generally which is not 
experienced from the administration of ordi- 
nary remedies. 

How many sick persons, abandoned by 
their physicians, have found health from 
drinking the Waukesha mineral waters? How 
many individuals, exhausted by violent dis- 
ease, have recovered by a journey to, or a 
simple use of these renowned waters? 

The wonderful development of the Wauke- 
sha mineral water industry during recent 
years way be attributed to two causes: The 
curative properties of the water have been 
demonstrated in thousands of cases, and the 
industry has been in the hands of men of 
energy and ability. The waters have been 
advertised and sold where mineral waters 
had never before been introduced. In every 
civilized land, the sales during recent years 
have been enormous. This condition has 
been attained through judicious and careful 
advertising. It is certain that the new Clys- 
mic Spring Company, a corporation recently 
organized, with large capital behind it, will 
prove to be an important factor in further 
introducing these celebrated waters. The 
Clysmic Springs are among the oldest and 


best known in Waukesha—their waters have: 


brought welcome relief in distressing illness 
to thousands. Thirty years ago Clysmic 
waters were sold in immense quantities in 
New York. They were found in all the 
leading homes and principal hotels. In those 
days their health-giving qualities were dis- 
tributing happiness and contentment, and 
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hundreds of testimonials which told of grati- 
fying results were sent to Waukesha by appre- 
ciative patrons. 

Many people have wondered why such a 
meritorious article should have fallen into 
obscurity during the last decade. It was no 
fault of the waters, as today their health- 
giving properties exist in the same proportions 
as they did twenty-five years ago when Henry 
Ward Beecher was one of hundreds who sent 
unsolicited testimonials expressing gratifica- 
tion for benefits received from Clysmic waters. 
Its use was discontinued because of litigation 
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great mineral water industry, and as a result 
the plant, which has recently been installed, 
is, undoubtedly, one of the most modern in 
the country. Few people realize the absolute 
necessity for system and cleanliness in pre- 
paring for use a mineral water. Unless the 
bottling process is conducted with intelli- 
gence the product becomes laden with im- 
purities and is but little better than ordinary 
waters. With these facts in mind, the Clysmic 
Springs have thrown every safeguard around 
their process, and patrons may be assured 
that absolutely no change has taken place 
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over a lease and. injunction proceedings 
brought by the owner against Mr. J. L. Lock- 
wood who had introduced the waters so effec- 
tively in the East. Through these disagree- 
ments, the property was tied up in the courts 
for years. Frequent attempts were made to 
straighten out affairs, but the sale of the 
waters was practically discontinued until Mr. 
Earle E. Carley and associates of New York, 
bought the property and organized the Clys- 
mic Spring Company. 

A visit to the Clysmic Springs’ new plant by 
the writer showed that the owners are men 
who have been educated in that industrial 
school where the motto, ‘‘The best is none 
too good,” is strictly observed. They began 
at once to obtain the experience of the most 
successful men who were prominent in the 


* from the time the Clyzmic waters gush forth 


from the rocks at Waukesha until the bottle 
is opened in the home. It is a well known 
scientific fact that water undergoes a chemi- 
cal change when it comes in contact with the 
atmosphere, but by an ingenious arrangement 
the Company has succeeded in equipping the 
plant so that the waters may be bottled with- 
out coming in contact with the air, and thus 
the consumer gets the product with the same 
degree of purity as if he drank it from the 
spring. 

Mr. J. H. Ahern of New York it.president 
of the corporation, and he will have charge 
of the Eastern market, while Mr. Carley will 
give his personal supervision to the work of 
bottling the waters at the plant. Mr. Carley 
attaches the utmost importance to cleanliness 
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and absolute purity, and he announces at the 
outset of the career of his corporation, that 
these principles will govern the bottling and 
shipping of the product of the Clysmic 
Springs. 

The Clysmic Springs have a capacity of 
2,000 gallons per hour. The location of the 
springs is at such an elevation that there 
is never any danger of contamination. 

In the present age of substitution and de- 
ception, when men seek to enrich themselves 
by playing upon the credulity of the public, 
it is perhaps not generally known that in the 
manufacture of ginger ale, soda water and 
other soft drinks, unprincipled operators 
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find abundant opportunity for their nefarious 
work. What is characterized as ginger ale 
oftentimes bears no resemblance to this well 
known drink. Cheap extracts are used, and 
ingredients are employed that do not blend 
and which are positively harmful to the human 
system. After the liquid has stood in the bot- 
tle for a few days a cloudy sediment begins 
to appear—a condition which never occurs 
when the article is pure. 

It is not perhaps generally known that 
the Waukesha Arcadian Company has reached 
the highest degree of perfection in the manu- 
facture of ginger ale. The Company has 
obtained this distinction by constant experi- 
ment and enormous expense. Through a 
secret process, whereby nothing but the best 
ingredients are used, the Waukesha Arcadian 
Company is manufacturing ginger ale that 
will keep for twenty years, and still be as pure 
and delicious as the day it was bottled, and 
this without any preservatives whatever. 

A visit by the writer to the bottling works 
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of the Arcadian Company compels the un- 
qualified statement that absolute cleanliness 
and perfection in every detail are the factors 
that give this well known drink its national 
popularity. The water used is from the 
well known Waukesha Arcadian Springs. 
The user of Arcadian Spring ginger ale en- 
joys all the health-giving properties of this 
celebrated mineral water, and at the same 
time knows that the ingredients used in the 
manufacture possess no impurity. The com- 
pany caters only to the discriminating public. 
It seeks to establish itself through merit, and 
judging by the enormous shipments from 
the Arcadian Spring, its efforts are successful. 

The carbonated and plain waters of the 
Arcadian Spring are sold in large quantities, 
and considerable of the product is exported. 
The spring is among the oldest in Waukesha, 
and the chemical analysis of the water, with 
the additional evidence furnished by hun- 
dreds of grateful patrons, who have sent in 
testimonials, impels the conclusion that Arca- 
dian waters are among the very best. 





The White Rock Springs, are now owned by 
the National Water Company of New York, 
whichis undoubtedly the largest shipper of the 
celebrated Waukesha waters. Through an 
ingenious system of advertising, combined 
with ample capital and unquestioned business 
ability, the White Rock waters have been 
introduced into every civilized part of the 
globe. The spring is among the very best 
in Waukesha, and the bottling plant is second 
to none in the world. White Rock waters 
are used by more people than any other 
mineral water, and the spring, with its im- 
mense trade is considered a very valuable 
one. 

Waukesha, before the discovery of the 
valuable medical properties of the Bethesda 
Spring, was a dull and unimportant place. 
Whether Richard Dunbar’s discovery was 
providential or not, it certainly was fortunate 
for himself, and for countless thousands who 
since that time have been rescued from 
graves that seemed already yawning to 
receive them. 

Colonel Dunbar was rapidly failing in 
health, being afflicted with diabetes, and his 
family physician advised a trip to some of the 
European watering places as a possible means 
of relief. This journey, however, produced 
no beneficial results, and when, in 1868, the 
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sick man came to Wisconsin on account of 
the death of Mrs. Dunbar’s mother, the real 
history of Bethesda Springs began. 

When taking outdoor exercise at Waukesha, 
Mr. Dunbar’s insatiable thirst led him to 
the spring which has since become so famous, 
and in his eagerness he drank six tum- 
blers full of the grateful water. His thirst 
was fully satisfied, and a strange refresh- 
ing sensation went coursing through his 
system. After resting under the. old gar- 
den oak, near the spring, which is now pre- 
served as a relic, he again drank freely of 
the water, the result being a profuse perspira- 
tion and restful relief, followed by the first 
night’s sleep he had enjoyed for years. 

After returning to the East, he suffered a 
relapse and was again brought to Waukesha, 
where he experienced rapid and permanent 
benefit. He purchased the property and 
called it Bethesda, in memory of the healing 
pool at Jerusalem. 

Colonel Dunbar proclaimed to the world 
the fagts regarding his wonderful discovery 
and in a short time, hundreds similarly affect- 
ed, drank of the waters and were cured. 
Since that time Bethesda has been a house- 
hold word. Its fame has followed civiliza- 
tion’s flag into every land. 

The Bethesda Mineral Spring Company is 
shipping Bethesda water to every part of 
the country, and a considerable quantity is 
exported. These waters are recommended 
by physicians, and it is chiefly through their 
knowledge of their curative properties that 
the waters have become so popular. Their 
action on the system is mildly laxative and 
diuretic. They have a useful application in 
abdominal engorgement, Bright’s disease, dia- 
betes and bladder troubles generally. 





Nestling beneath shady trees, on the brow 
of a beautiful hill overlooking the Fox River, 
is located the wonderful Almanaris Mineral 
Spring. The spot where this health-giving 
water gushes forth from the limestone rocks 
is about a mile above the town proper, and 
at an elevation of two hundred feet above 
the river. Thus, it will be seen that there 
is no possibility of contamination by seepage 
from the river or by city sewage. 

The Almanaris Mineral Spring began its 
commercial history when Mathias Schock, 
who came to the United States from Ger- 
many, conceived the idea that at this spring he 
could manufacture a beer of a character sim- 
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ilar to the German article, but second to none 
in purity. After constructing his brewery and 
getting his beer introduced in the local market, 
Mr. Schock died and the brewery was closed 
down. In later years, the property was pur- 
chased by the Almanaris Mineral Spring Com- 
pany, and the brewery turned into a bottling 
plant. 

With its. famous cellars built in solid rock, 
the brewery was admirably adapted for re- 
construction into a first-class bottling works. 
The waters from the spring are conveyed 
through pure block tin pipes to the several 
departments of the bottling works, and abso- 
lute cleanliness prevails everywhere. The 
product of the Almanaris Springs is being 
shipped to all parts of the country. The 
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carbonated waters are in great demand, while 
the Almanaris Ginger Ale is becoming one 
of the most popular drinks wherever it has 
been introduced. 

Nature has been particularly kind in fur- 
nishing mankind a water that shows an ex- 
cellent analysis as Almanaris. It is as free 
from organic matter as any known water, 
and its chemical ingredients are among the 
very best for disease of the kidneys and 
bladder. 

Its absolute purity commends its use not 
alone to those who are in poor health, but 
also to those who believe that one of the 
necessities for maintaining perfect health is 
the use of drinking water free from impurities. 
Almanaris is crystal white and its temperature 
never varies; neither does the flow increase 
or diminish. It is always the same, thus 
demonstrating that its source is not affected 
by drought or excessive rains, and therefore 
must originate in some subterranean region 
far beneath the earth’s surface. It is used 
extensively all over the country as a table 
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water, with the trademark “Almanaris, The 
Nation’s Favorite Table Water,” and is en- 
dorsed by a great many people. 





“The most beautiful spring I ever anal- 
yzed,” is what Professor Haines, of Rush Med- 
ical College, says of the Waukesha Roxo Min- 
eral Spring. 
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This praise is deserved. The Roxo Spring 
is, without question, a beautiful one, situated 
amid beautiful surroundings in the very heart 
of Waukesha. Its natural beauty pleases 
the eye as its water pleases the taste. 

The location of the Roxo Spring is unusually 
good. It is-almost 100 feet above the level 
of the Fox River and consequently has one of 
the highest locations among the Waukesha 
Springs. Its water, evidently, comes from 
deep strata, as is shown by the fact that it is 
colder than many of the Waukesha Springs. 
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It is, moreover, one of the few “bottom 
boilers” to be found among these world- 
famous springs. ‘The Roxo water comes from 
deep within the earth and is sparklingly 
brilliant and refreshingly rich in quality. 
Particular pains have been taken by the 
Waukesha Roxo Company to protect the 
spring and to preserve the unsurpassed purity 
of its water. An 18-inch wall, laid in cement 
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to the depth of 15 feet, makes it impossible 
for surface water to find its way into the 
spring. Careful tests show that the water of 
the Roxo Spring is as pure as water can be. 
It is the kind of water that means health, 
as well as pleasure, for those who use it. 

Roxo water is a mineral water with peculiar 
curative properties, as many people have come 
to know. Its use has been proven to be 
highly beneficial. From the days of the pio- 
neers down to the present, people have found 
relief in its health-giving qualities. It is a 
source of strength to mind and body. 

Roxo water, however, is not alone to be 
praised for its medicinal qualities. Asa water 
for table use or for ordinary purposes, it is 
unsurpassed. Waukesha has a number os 
far-famed springs, but none more deserving 
of unqualified commendation than the Wau- 
kesha Roxo Mineral Spring. 





Twenty-five years ago, A. C. Henk of Mil- 
waukee began the shipment of waters from 
one of the leading springs in Waukesha. 
Following the early shipments came testi- 
monials expressing gratification over the re- 
sults obtained and Mr. Henk proceeded to 
extend his business and build complete bot- 
tling works. A line of customers was se- 
cured, some of whom have used the Henk 
mineral waters for the past twenty years. 
‘When the writer visited the Henk Mineral 
Springs he was shown unsolicited testimo- 
nials from several appreciative persons, who 
within the past few months, have been bene- 
fitted by the use of these mineral waters. 
One southern firm used sixteen carloads of 
water from the Henk Mineral Springs during 
the past year. The Company employs no 
traveling salesmen, as business comes from 
customers who have been using the water 
for several years and are satisfied with the 
results. The Henk Mineral Springs ship 
their product to all parts of the United Staies. 
Their principal shipments are the carbonated 
waters, although their ginger ale trade has 
grown rapidly during recent years. 

The springs have an excellent natural flow 
and the temperature never varies. The an- 
alysis show that these waters possess those 
curative properties so helpful in many dis- 
tressing diseases. 

One of the most imposing buildings in 
Southern Wisconsin, is the Waukesha Springs 
Sanitarium, situated upon an eminence over- 
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looking the picturesque valley of the Fox 
River. 

This institution was opened for the recep- 
tion of patients early in the year, 1898, 
since that time has grown steadily, and about 
four years ago the present building was erected 
in order to accommodate its patients. 

The design of the Sanitarium is the grace- 
ful Italian Renaissance with a suggestion of 
the Colonial period in its broad porticos; 


an essential feature of the outdoor life of. 


the patients. The spacious building contains 
fifty sleeping rooms; is absolutely fire-proof, 
with various departments perfectly equipped 
for the care of nervous invalids. ¢ 

There is a solarium at the south, a neces- 
sary provision in this northern climate. The 
view is extensive and patients find this retreat 
a very pleasant feature of sanitarium life. 
In the basement is one of the most perfectly 
arranged bathing departments in the country. 
Turkish, Russian, electric and many other 
kinds of baths are provided for and form an 
important feature in the therapeutic treat- 
ments recognized as so great a factor in ner- 
vous ailments. There is a gymnasium spe- 
cially enjoyed by the convalescents. A beau- 
tiful park of twelve acres surrounds the build- 
ing, with a broad stretch of amply shaded 
lawn, and a tennis court and croquet grounds 
afford delightful recreation during the pleasant 
season, varied with driving and motoring in 
the adjacent picturesque country. 

The institution has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful in its treatment of the special line of 
cases received here, and those who are in need 
of sanitarium care and treatment are constant- 
ly under the personal observation of those 
experienced in institutional work and who are 
accustomed to meeting their daily require- 
ments. 





The history of the Glenn Rock Mineral 
Springs shows that this famous water has 
been placed upon the market, not merely 
to enrich the owner of the property but to 
extend a helping hand to the afflicted. 

Colonel M. W. Glenn, a well known man- 
ufacturer and capitalist, recently of Seattle, 
but formerly of Minneapolis, was taken seri- 
ously ill some years ago. His ailment was 
such that fourteen physicians pronounced his 
case hopeless; and in the same issue that the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press published the news 
that Cleveland was elected in November 1884, 
the paper contained an announcement of Mr. 
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Glenn’s death. This was a mistake, how- 
ever, and Mr. Glenn was ordered by his 
physicians to leave for Mexico as the only 
possible means by which relief might be 
obtained. When the patient reached Mil- 
waukee he could go no further. In a few 
days he was taken to Waukesha and after 
drinking this mineral water for five weeks 
he was entirely cured. 

When Mrs. Glenn became ill, three years 
ago, after three physicians had abandoned 
hope, she was brought to Waukesha and be- 
gan the use of water from what is now the’ 
Glenn Mineral Springs. In a short time 


she, too, was entirely cured and Mr. Glenn 
purchased the property. 

The Glenn Mineral waters are not placed 
upon the market with a commercial object 
in view alone; they are offered to suffering 


a 
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humanity by the owner, because he firmly 
believes that great benefits may be obtained. 
Mr. Glenn is wealthy and does not need the 
financial returns from an investment in min- 
eral springs, but he believes he is lending a 
helping hand to the afflicted when he points 
out the paths which brought renewed health 
to himself and wife. 

There are three springs on the property, 
the waters from each being a wonderful 
specific for Bright’s disease, stomach trouble, 
derangement of the liver and dropsy. 

The Glenn Springs were known and ap- 
preciated by the various tribes of Indians 
of the Northwest long before the coming of 
the white man. When civilization reached 
the little hamlet of Waukesha, the early set- 
lers conducted the waters from these springs 
in hollow logs for three-fourth of a mile to 
Waukesha’s first house, which was then the 
home of General Barstow, Wisconsin’s terri- 
torial pioneer governor. 
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The following analysis of the Arcadian 
spring water shows the general character of 
the Waukesha waters: 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS.......... EXPLANATION 


(IN COMMON LANGUAGE) 
One gallon of 231 cubic inches. 


Grs. 
Chloride of Sodium ....... o.3070 Common Salt. 


Sulphate of Potassium ..... 0.4568 Laxative; acts on 
lower bowel. 
Sulphate of Sodium ....... ©.9083 Laxative; used in 


gouty conditions. 
Bicarbonate of Calcium ...16.2000 Flushes the kidneys. 
Bicarbonate of Magnesium.10.9070 Prescribed for kidney 
trouble and rheuma- 
tism. 


. Bicarbonate of Iron ....... 0.0647 Enriches the blood. 


Bicarbonate of Sodium .... 
Phosphate of Sodium.,.... 


o.9089 Common baking soda 
a trace Prescribed for rheu- 
matism and gall stone. 


PN cence otewaspecas 0.0874 A natural ingredient 
of spring water. 
1. Ee peaeeeda See era 0.6713 A natural ingredient 


of spring -water. 


PU 2 csbeweee 30.5114 Grains. 
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Waukesha is an ideal city of about 8,000 
inhabitants and a more picturesque spot 
would be difficult to find. It is situated 
eighteen miles west of Milwaukee and three 
prominent railroads enter the city. It is also 
connected with Milwaukee by a street rail- 
way. The city has well-paved streets and 
many beautiful homes. Its parks, with their 
abundance of shade trees, give the city an 
aspect that is truly delightful and make it an 
ideal place to live. Several thousand visitors 
spend the summer months in Waukesha. 
Many come for rest and recreation, while a 
large number come to take advantage of 
the health-giving quality of the pure mineral 
spring waters. 

All the leading religious denominations are 
presided over by talented ministry, and the 
public schools are in charge of a competent 
corps of teachers. There are two banks in 
Waukesha,—the Waukesha National and the 
National Exchange. The latter bank has 
made remarkable gains in its deposits dur- 
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ing the last few years. Its officers are men 
in whom the public have absolute confidence 
and are among the most progressive men 
in the city. Its resources amount to three 
quarters of a million dollars. The officers 
are W. P. Sawyer, president; W. H. Sleep, 
vice president; and R. P. Breese, cashier. 
The institution stands among the foremost 
banks of the state. 

The Waukesha Gas & Electric Company 
stands unique among corporations of this 
character, inasmuch as its relations with the 
municipality are the most cordial, its history 
being free from that contention and litigation 
which seem to be a prominent feature of 
most public service corporations. The gas 
franchise was granted February 10, 1886, 
while the electric light franchise was granted 
a year later. The original gas rate was $2.50 
per thousand cubic feet but several reduc 
tions have been made, the price now being 
$1.20 for both illuminating and fuel gas. 
The rate for street lighting is $85.00 for all 
night and every night schedule. The com 
pany has 1350 patrons. 

The corporation is in charge of local busi- 
ness men, but the majority of the stock is 
owned by the American Ges Company, of 
Philadelphia. It is capitaiized at $100,000, 
and stockholders are well satisfied with their’ 
investment. The officers are F. H. Putney, 
president; Morris W. Stroud, vice president; 
T. W. Haight, secretary and H. M. Buck, 
manager. The management has been suc- 
cessful in building up an excellent business 
fora city of this size, and its relationship 
with the citizens are the most cordial. 





The largest and most important manufac- 
turing plant is the Waukesha Malleable Iron 
Company, a corporation composed of local 
business men and enjoying a large trade 
throughout the country. The firm employs 
360 men and could give employment to many 
more if competent moulders could be ob- 
tained. The Waukesha Malleable Iron Com- 
pany makes a specialty of castings of every 
nature. The corporation began business in 
a small way in 1895 and has grown to be one 
of the largest institutions of its kind in the 
West. The following are the officers of the 


Corporation: F. H. Putney, president; E. R. 
Estberg, vice president; A. S. Putney, secre- 
tary, and C. A. Haertel, treasurer and man- 
ager. 











THE ‘HALL MARK” OF STAGELAND 


By Bennett Chapple 


HEN one learns that a show is pro- 

duced by Henry W. Savage, it is under- 
stood that, like the sterling ‘‘hall mark” on 
silver plate, it is a guarantee that there is no 
base metal in the production—and this repu- 
tation is as jealously guarded by Mr. Savage 
as it would be by a merchant who had built 
up his business by selling only thoroughly 
reliable goods to appreciative patrons. 

I was enjoying the performance of ‘The 
Student King” one night recently, when Mr. 
H. L. Gilmore, secretary to the Press Bureau 
of the Savage productions, came up and 
leaned over my chair. 

“Would you like to go behind the scenes 
and see how a show is run from the other side 
of the curtain; and perhaps interview Mme. 
Lina Abarbanell?” 

Would you go behind the scenes—would 
you not—especially if the opportunity came 
when you were under the spell of one of 
Henry W. Savage’s great produciions like 
“The Student King,” with its wonderful 
chorus of forty male voices and as many 
charming chorus girls—all incidental to an 
interview with a celebrated prima donna? 

During the preceding act, the spell of Mme. 
Abarbanell’s exquisite voice and wonderful 
acting had been growing on me with the 
rapidity of Iowa corn in a hot sun—so fast 
as to make my ears fairly tingle—and she 
had just left the stage after singing her fam- 
ous “Rat Song,” in which she hypnotized 
almost everyone in the audience, until most 
of us were sitting on the edge of our seats, 
to give room to the great fat rat, which she 
had so cleverly evolved out of nothing, with 
extended arms and labored ‘‘pouff, pouff, 
pouff.” It was amusing to see old ladies 
puffing in sympathy with’that old fat rat— 
the Falstaffian spectre or scin-laeca the Bahr- 
Geist, of Mme. Abarbanell’s imagination. 

I am glad of an opportunity to “‘go behind 
the scenes” in most of the affairs of life, and 
decided to open the door to this ‘‘knock of 
opportunity,” so we went to the little side 
door entrance, where the man who stands 


guard to see that none except those who have 
business are admitted, allowed us to enter. 
We passed up to a great area of flooring, 
walled on three sides, but which seemed ceil- 
ingless. A few rough benches were near the 
walls, and all about us hung stage scenery 
and paraphernalia of all kinds, the chief 
features of course being the great painted 
screens on rollers, high overhead, with the 
“flies,” or shorter screens, which give the 
sky, ceiling and other effects. Side scenes, 
or “‘wings,” for several acts were there, ready 
to be pushed into view when needed. 

We ascended a narrow stairway with gas- 
pipe railings, leading to the main dressing 
rooms, and on this stairway and all about, 
the fantasticaily costumed members of the 
great chorus were gathered in groups, chat- 
ting merrily, while waiting for their cue. 
The principal artists are favored with little 
rooms on the main floor, just off the stage, in 
size not unlike staterooms on ship-board, 
although not so luxuriously furnished. It 
would seem that the artistic temperament 
prefers a kind of work-shop atmosphere in 
the dressing room. 

I was introduced to Mme. Abarbanell, 
who received me with a pleasant smile, and 
offered me the only extra chair in her room. 
Over in one corner was Madam’s maid, sew- 
ing away as if she were quite at home beside 
the old Dutch fireplace; the only picture in 
the room was that of a little girl five years 
old, Mme. Abarbanell’s daughter, who is 
at present with her grandmother in Europe. 

“It’s hard to have her so far away,” said 
Madam, as she read the inquiry in my eyes, 
“‘but I go home to see her every summer.” 

Then she told me of her struggle for suc- 
cess in Berlin, Germany, her home city, and 
her later triumph—her engagement with Herr 
Conried to sing in grand opera last year, 
which brought her to America—and then of 
Mr. Savage’s generous inducement to change 
from grand opera to comic opera. 

“It’s more in my line,” she said, and I 
could believe it; for while she can sing and 








WAUKESHA, 


The following analysis of the Arcadian 
spring water shows the general character of 
the Waukesha waters: 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS.......... EXPLANATION 
(IN COMMON LANGUAGE) 
One gallon of 231 cubic inches. 


Grs. 
Chloride of Sodium ....... o©.3070 Common Salt. 
Sulphate of Potassium ..... 0.4568 Laxative; acts on 
lower bowel. 
Sulphate of Sodium ....... 0.9083 Laxative; used in 


gouty conditions. 
Bicarbonate of Calcium ...16.2000 Flushes the kidneys. 
Bicarbonate of Magnesium.10.9070 Prescribed for kidney 

trouble and rheuma- 


tism. 
Bicarbonate of Iron ....... 0.0647 Enriches the blood. 
Bicarbonate of Sodium .... 0.9089 Common baking soda 
Phosphate of Sodium.,.... a trace Prescribed for rheu- 
matism and gall stone. 
PR Son seysssnsccukes 0.0874 A natural ingredient 
of spring water. 
BENE cvossvoncakansusete 0.6713 A natural ingredient 


of spring water. 


pS ee ee 30.5114 Grains. 








ARCADIAN SPRING, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Waukesha is an ideal city of about 8,000 
inhabitants and a more picturesque spot 
would be difficult to find. It is situated 
eighteen miles west of Milwaukee and three 
prominent railroads enter the city. It is also 
connected with Milwaukee by a street rail- 
way. The city has well-paved streets and 
many beautiful homes. Its parks, with their 
abundance of shade trees, give the city an 
aspect that is truly delightful and make it an 
ideal place to live. Several thousand visitors 
spend the summer months in Waukesha. 
Many come for rest and recreation, while a 
large number come to take advantage of 
the health-giving quality of the pure mineral 
spring waters. 

All the leading religious denominations are 
presided over by talented ministry, and the 
public schools are in charge of a competent 
corps of teachers. There are two banks in 
Waukesha,—the Waukesha National and the 
National Exchange. The: latter bank has 


made remarkable gains in its deposits dur- 


WISCONSIN 


ing the last few years. Its officers are men 
in whom the public have absolute confidence 
and are among the most progressive men 
in the city. Its resources amount to three 
quarters of a million dollars. The officers 
are W. P. Sawyer, president; W. H. Sleep, 
vice president; and R. P. Breese, cashier. 
The institution stands among the foremost 
banks of the state. 

The Waukesha Gas & Electric Company 
stands unique among corporations of this 
character, inasmuch as its relations with the 
municipality are the most cordial, its history 
being free from that contention and litigation 
which seem to be a prominent feature of 
most public service corporations. The gas 
franchise was granted February 10, 1886, 
while the electric light franchise was granted 
a year later. The original gas rate was $2.50 
per thousand cubic feet but several reduc 
tions have been made, the price now being 
$1.20 for both illuminating and fuel gas. 
The rate for street lighting is $85.00 for all 
night and every night schedule. The com 
pany has 1350 patrons. 

The corporation is in charge of local busi- 
ness men, but the majority of the stock is 
owned by the American Ges Company, of 
Philadelphia. It is capitaiized at $100,000, 
and stockholders are well satisfied with their’ 
investment. The officers are F. H. Putney, 
president; Morris W. Stroud, vice president; 
T. W. Haight, secretary and H. M. Buck, 
manager. The management has been suc- 
cessful in building up an excellent business 
fora city of this size, and its relationship 
with the citizens are the most cordial. 





The largest and most important manufac- 
turing plant is the Waukesha Malleable: Iron 
Company, a corporation composed of local 
business men and enjoying a large trade 
throughout the country. The firm employs 
360 men and could give employment to many 
more if competent moulders could be ob- 
tained. The Waukesha Malleable Iron Com- 
pany makes a specialty of castings of every 
nature. The corporation began business in 
a small way in 1895 and has grown to be one 
of the largest institutions of its kind in the 
West. The following are the officers of the 
Corporation: F. H. Putney, president; E. R. 
Estberg, vice president; A. S. Putney, secre- 
tary, and C. A. Haertel, treasurer and man- 
ager. 














THE ‘SHALL MARK’ OF STAGELAND 


By Bennett Chapple 


HEN one learns that a show is pro- 
duced by Henry W. Savage, it is under- 
stood that, like the sterling ‘“‘hall mark” on 
silver plate, it is a guarantee that there is no 
base metal in the production—and this repu- 
tation is as jealously guarded by Mr. Savage 
as it would be by a merchant who had built 
up his business by selling only thoroughly 
reliable goods to appreciative patrons. 

I was enjoying the performance of ‘The 
Student King” one night recently, when Mr. 
H. L. Gilmore, secretary to the Press Bureau 
of the Savage productions, came up and 
leaned over my chair. 

“Would you like to go behind the scenes 
and see how a show is run from the other side 
of the curtain; and perhaps interview Mme. 
Lina Abarbanell ?” 

Would you go behind the scenes—would 
you not—especially if the opportunity came 
when you were under the spell of one of 
Henry W. Savage’s great productions like 
“The Student King,” with its wonderful 
chorus of forty male voices and as many 
charming chorus girls—all incidental to an 
interview with a celebrated prima donna? 

During the preceding act, the spell of Mme. 
Abarbanell’s exquisite voice and wonderful 
acting had been growing on me with the 
rapidity of Iowa corn in a hot sun—so fast 
as to make my ears fairly tingle—and she 
had just left the stage after singing her fam- 
ous ‘Rat Song,” in which she hypnotized 
almost everyone in the audience, until most 
of us were sitting on the edge of our seats, 
to give room to the great fat rat, which she 
had so cleverly evolved out of nothing, with 
extended arms and labored ‘“‘pouff, pouff, 
pouff.” It was amusing to see old ladies 
puffing in sympathy with’that old fat rat— 
the Falstaffian spectre or scin-laeca the Bahr- 
Geist, of Mme. Abarbanell’s imagination. 

I am glad of an opportunity to “go behind 
the scenes” in most of the affairs of life, and 
decided to open the door to this ‘‘knock of 
opportunity,” so we went to the little side 
door entrance, where the man who stands 


guard to see that none except those who have 
business are admitted, allowed us to enter. 
We passed up to a great area of flooring, 
walled on three sides, but which seemed ceil- 
ingless. A few rough benches were near the 
walls, and all about us hung stage scenery 
and paraphernalia of all kinds, the chief 
features of course being the great painted 
screens on rollers, high overhead, with the 
“flies,” or shorter screens, which give the 
sky, ceiling and other effects. Side scenes, 
or ‘‘wings,” for several acts were there, ready 
to be pushed into view when needed. 

We ascended a narrow stairway with gas- 
pipe railings, leading to the main dressing 
rooms, and on this stairway and all about, 
the fantasticaily costumed members of the 
great chorus were gathered in groups, chat- 
ting merrily, while waiting for their cue. 
The principal artists are favored with little 
rooms on the main floor, just off the stage, in 
size not unlike staterooms on ship-board, 
although not so luxuriously furnished. It 
would seem that the artistic temperament 
prefers a kind of work-shop atmosphere in 
the dressing room. 

I was introduced to Mme. Abarbanell, 
who received me with a pleasant smile, and 
offered me the only extra chair in her room. 
Over in one corner was Madam’s maid, sew- 
ing away as if she were quite at home beside 
the old Dutch fireplace; the only picture in 
the room was that of a little girl five years 
old, Mme. Abarbanell’s daughter, who is 
at present with her grandmother in Europe. 

“Tt’s hard to have her so far away,” said 
Madam, as she read the inquiry in my eyes, 
“but I go home to see her every summer.” 

Then she told me of her struggle for suc- 
cess in Berlin, Germany, her home city, and 
her later triumph—her engagement with Herr 
Conried to sing in grand opera last year, 
which brought her to America—and then of 
Mr. Savage’s generous inducement to change 
from grand opera to comic opera. 

“It’s more in my line,” she said, and I 
could believe it; for while she can sing and 








THE 


act tragedy until the shivers run down the 
backs of her audience, yet her eyes and action 
are the soul of comedy—speaking of whole- 
some fun and the joy of living. 

Mme. Abarbanell took her part in ‘‘ The 
Student King” on such short notice that the 
costumer had to pin her gowns for the first 
performance. To a man who has lived 
through an experience of having his sus- 
penders hitched to his trousers by a shingle- 
nail at a church social, this statement of Mme. 
Abarbanell’s was accepted without hesita- 
tion. It is needless to say that her taste in 





MME. LENA ARBABANELL, IN HENRY W. SAVAGE’S “THE 
STUDENT KING,” A ROMANTIC LIGHT OPERA 
BY REGINALD DE KOVEN 


costumes is perfect, and that those now worn 
in “The Student King” are no longer un- 
finished ‘‘creations.” 

Later, as I stood behind the scenes watch- 
ing Mme. Abarbanell and the well-known 
tenor, Mr. Henry Coote, sing ‘“‘Ring Around 
the Rosey,”—I recognized that a great part 
of her success is due to the delight which 
she takes in acting; her every movement 
is instinct with life and animation, and be- 
speak the true artist that she is. A kindly 
old man beside me, who has been opera- 
ting the “spot” lights at theaters for over 


“HALL MARK” 


OF STAGELAND 


fifty years, noted my interest, and he finally 
said: 

“She is an actress clear to the tips of her 
fingers”—an exceedingly graceful compli- 
ment from one who might be supposed to be 
surfeited with such things, but I found the 
same opinion expressed by members of the 
chorus and other parts of the cast, for all her 
supporters seem to know and recognize her 
worth, even as the great audiences before the 
footlights. 


* * * 


N scenic productions, the stage manager 
is the “god of the machine.”” When he 
wants a forest, he gets it by the roots, so to 
speak, and literally pulls it down out of the 
sky. It did seem uncanny to see a couple of 
sturdy oaks flapping their massive trunks in 
a giddy manner, as they slowly dropped to 
earth. When the time came to shift the © 
scenes for a new act, I was invited into the 
“crow’s nest,” a little iron platform from 
which the electrician directs his lights, whence 
I could see, and yet be out of the way of the 
hurly-burly of the stage. No sooner had 
the curtain descended, and while the applause 
was yet ringing, the stage manager clapped 
his hands, and a score of husky young fellows, 
‘> their shirt sleeves, appeared, as if by magic. 
'ach man had been carefully trained in his 
particular branch of the work, and the painted 
walls and frescoed ceilings disappeared to be 
be replaced by something else as wonderful. - 
Baron Von Seyffertitz, the stage manager, 
stood in the very center of the stage, with his 
back to the curtain, calmly fanning himself 
with his Derby hat, but while I could see that, 
despite his composed demeanor, he was in 
“quite a sweat,” to get the change made in 
short order.- He had so well trained his 
forces, that he had few instructions to give, 
as each scene was destroyed and a new one 
arose. His eagle eyes were everywhere, and 
he evidently was on the watch to see that no 
smallest detail was lacking or faulty. The 
toy wheelbarrow and the wagon-load of dolls 
were placed in a handy position for the use 
of the ten little boys and girls who help Miss 
Eva Fallon make a hit with her song, “‘Would 
You Like a Little Girl Like Me?” I don’t 
know how people felt out in front, but from 
the ‘“‘crow’s nest” I should answer a decided 
“Vea’’ 
But the grandest scenery and side plays 
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would avail little without the magnificent 
lighting effects now securable. Electricity 
has greatly enlarged the possibilities in this 
direction, and has become a very important 
and responsible part of the modern stage 
outfit. Mr. Joe Wilson, the electrical expert, 
who has been with Mr. Savage in his most 
important productions for several years, is 
probably the best-known artist in his line. 
He arranged all the lighting scheme in Par- 
sifal, and when the play was touring the coun- 
try, he had so perfected it, that all they needed 
at any opera house was the electrical connec- 
tions—all the rest was carried in their “bag 
and baggage.” He has invented an electrical 
indicator, by which the director in front of 
the stage can indicate to the waiting chorus 
behind the scenes the time beat of their en- 
trance song, as clearly as if he stood in front 
of them, instead of out of their sight. 

Mr. Savage seems to have a magnetic at- 
traction which draws toward him all that is 
needed to make his productions perfect. If 
he needs a first-class electrician, ‘Hey, 
presto!”? he arrives. If he is preparing a 
play that requires an artist who can both 
sing and act—a rare talent, for many can 
sing who cannot act, and vice versa—he dis- 
covers a “‘new star.” Other men might make 
such a discovery, and not succeed in obtain- 
ing their desires, but Mr. Savage reminds one 
of Kipling’s description of classic times, 


““When Homer smote his bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d heard men sing by land and sea, 
And what he thought he might require 
He went and took—” 
for, if ‘‘music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast,” ‘Savage hath charms to woo 
music,” and his work in musical comedies, as 
well as his English grand opera, marks a dis- 


“HALL MARK” 
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tinct epoch in American opera. The suc- 
cess of the ‘‘Old Heidelberg” song in ‘‘The 
Prince of Pilsen” induced Mr. Savage to 
feature in “The Student King” the largest 
chorus of trained male voices ever heard in 
comic opera, and te artists are fortunate to 
get off w:th four or five encores. Mr. Coote 
as the ‘Student King” carries his songs with 
the dashing, reckless manner of student life, 





MISS EVA FALLON, A DAINTY LITTLE SOUBRETTE IN HENRY 
W. SAVAGE’S “THE STUDENT KING” 


in a clear voice that has given him a great 
vogue, despite his youth; for he is the youngest 
leading tenor on the stage. 














E have never made a direct appeal 
to our readers for any charity, but the 
horrors of famine in China, and the situa- 
tion there, certainly should enlist the gener- 


ous sympathy of everyone. Some two months 
ago an appeal was published in The National, 
requesting funds, and we believe that many 
responses were received, but we feel sure 
that there are thousands of readers who would 
like to contribute to one of the most deserving 
of all benefactions. 

In the month of April telegrams received 
from various points of the famine district 
showed that the conditions there are growing 
worse, and though the Chinese government 
and people have contributed over $4,000,000 
for famine relief, in addition to about $500,000 
from outside aid, the need is still great. 
Those who contribute may rest assured that 
the money is promptly applied to the relief 
of the sufferers, the work of dispensing these 
relief funds being managed in the broadest 
possible manner; Confucianists, Catholics and 
Protestants all working amicably together, 
aided by the telegraph and steamship com- 
panies, who transmit messages and supplies 
of food, free of charge to the famine-stricken 
districts. Incidentally it seems that the assist- 
ance thus rendered, is doing much to lessen 
the popular dislike to “‘the foreign devils,” 
which has always been strongly marked 
among the masses of the Chinese population. 

The terrible estimate comes in that some- 
thing like 5,000 persons are dying daily from 
lack of food, and the committee at the front 
report that they find bodies, with faces turned 
green or black, due to death by starvation; 
in some cases whole families have been found 





dead in their houses and corpses are fre- - 
quently seen by the roadside, while the sur- 
vivors are beginning to pull up the growing 
crops for food, which will, naturally, lead to 
a still more serious condition in the follow- 
ing season. 

The relief committee send in the astonishing 
information that $1 will save a life until the 
harvest, which is expected about June 25, 
but though the sum for the support of a single 
individual seems absurdly small to us, in 
the thickly settled populated China these sin- 
gle dollars soon mount up, and $10,000,000 
is needed, a sum which cannot be raised in 
that already depleted country. The situa- 
tion is certainly desperate, being considered 
even worse than the well-remembered famine 
in India. It is hoped that during the next 
month, Americans will contribute $3,000,000 
for this life-rescue work. 

The committee, led on by the wide-spread 
suffering, have done all that could possibly 
be done with the funds entrusted to them; but 
must now decrease this relief work in several 
places unless more funds can be sent in. At 
the present time hundreds of women and 
children may be seen searching for roots and 
scanty blades of grass in the fields, and 
thousands of the people are subsisting on wild 
roots and other substances unsuitable for 
food, which are causing disease. 

The Christian Herald, under the efficient 
management of Dr. Louis Klopsch, has 
raised a considerable fund, to be sent to 
China in aid of the starving people, which 
now aggregates $400,000, the first instalment 
of $5,000 having been sent on Christmas 
Eve, 1906. The latest instalment of this 
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FROM THE 
C. ALLAN GILBERT DESIGN 
PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1006 CALENDAR 




















FROM THE 
KARL ANDERSON DESIGN 
PUBL'SHED 'N 
ARMOUR'S 1807 CALENDAR 























FROM THE 
WARRIGON FISHER DESIGN 
PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1907 CALENDAR 














FREE 


AMERICAN GIRL 
POSTAL CARDS 


consisting of reproductions from the popular Armour 
Calendar Girls—the Christy Girl, the Hutt Girl, the 
Gilbert Girl, the Peirce Girl, the Anderson Girl and 
the Fisher Girl—the complete set of ‘six will be sent 
in exchange for 25 cents or metal cap (accompanied 
by 2 cents return postage), from jar of 


ANrmours 
EXTRACT 
of 


BEEF 


the best extract of the best beef. Rich, meaty, whole- 
some, and palate-tempting soups—soups that nourish 
and delight, without overheating—are best made with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. It imparts a tempting aroma 











and flavor—gives zest and snap to every soup creation. ” 


Armour’s Extract supplies that flavory, savory quality, 
without which soups are weak, watery, tasteless and 
insipid, because it is the best extract of the best beef— 
a pure, wholesome concentrated stock packed in con- 
venient jars for household use. It is invaluable to the 
housewife not only as a rich and appetizing addition to 
soups, sauces and gravies, but in restoring the original 
juices and flavor to recooked meats, and giving vegeta- 
bles a snap and flavor obtained in no other way. 

It makes a splendid cold weather drink too—a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water; properly seasoned—a 
drink that warms, stimulates and nourishes. There’s 
no substitute for Armour’s Extract of Beef. It stands 
alone—‘‘the best extract of the best beef.”” Every jar is 
sealed with the U. S. inspection stamp that guarantees 
it to be extract of beef. 

“CULINARY WRINKLES,” our little cook book 
written by Mrs. Ida M. Palmer, tells of scores of 
appetizing ways in which Armour’s Extract may be 


used. It will be mailed free on request. 
DESIGNS COPYRIGHTED BY 


ARMOUR sin’o COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














FROM THE 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHASTY 
DESIGN, PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1902 CALENDAR 




















FROM THE 
THOMAS MITCHELL P‘ERCE 
DESIGN, PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1903 CALENDAR 




















FROM THE 
HENRY HUTT DESIGN 
PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1906 CALENDAR 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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fund was forwarded on April 30th, in the 
shape of $50,000 in cash and 28,000 barrels 
of American flour, as the committee consid- 
ered that the most advantageous manner of 
expending part of the money, the prices of 
provisions in China having advanced as they 
gbecame scarcer, until they now have touched 
“veritable “famine prices.” In response toa 
“request for some means of transporting this 
enormous cargo of flour to the famine stricken 


DEPARTMENT 


Famine Relief Work, under the auspices of 
The Christian Herald, No. 338 to 350 Bible 
House, New York City, and it will be im- 
mediately cabled to the famine field, free of 
all expense. 


* * * 


T may be because I know him so well, 
but everything that Colonel William C. 
Hunter writes is of keen interest to me. His 














FAMINE CHILDREN BEGGING FOR RICE 


Cocountery, the government promptly turned over 
Se Army transport Buford, so that the 
‘\ argo was sent free of expense to Chinkiang, 
; the most central port in the famine district. 
\ Now what we all want to do is to burnish 
‘up our philanthropy and send in a contribution 
‘to the fund, and we shall feel all the better 
for having done something to help. When 
the urgency and worthiness of the appeal is un- 
derstqod, there won’t be a moment’s hesitation 
but all contributions will be sent in at once. 
Send your remittances today to the China 


last little “‘red book”, called “Dollars and 
Sense,” has in it a legion of good practical 
suggestions—more than a man usually comes 
across between the two covers of one volume. 

The little book is written in his own inimita- 
ble style and directlv to the purpose for “the 
Officer, the Office Boy and all Intermediates. 
It is ull of things that everybody ought to 
know, and that some people do know. We 
all have a portion of the information given, 
but how few of these things are thought of 
just at the right time—when they are of prac- 
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The Victor Company 
presents to the public this 
new and wonderful instrument. 


For large residences, ball-rooms, hotels, theatres, 

halls, piazzas and lawns—no space is too large 

for a perfect rendering of Grand Opera, Concert or a Dance Pro- 
gramme, on the Victor Aux-e-to-phone. 


PNEUMATIC AUXILIARY POWER 


The well-known pneumatic principle used in the finest organs, 
from power developed by special electric mechanism. Compressed 
air is sent through a new and ingenious sound-box, magnifying the 
beautiful Victor tone into a glorious volume of melodious sound. 

As easy to operate (with any Victor Record) as any other form 
of Victor. 


The Aux-e-to-phone may be heard at principal Victor dealers, Write for descriptive book. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. Camden, N.J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Company, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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tical use. The book is a sort of signal light, 
and there is in it a lot of ‘‘horse sense,” which 
will make it very popular for wide distribu- 
tion. 

The closing symphony in verse leads right 
up to the heights of Parnassus. It is not 
to be wondered at that Colonel Hunter is pop- 
ular, especially with the boys, in whom he 
takes a warm-hearted interest—for he 
always maintains a buoyant point of view. 
This little book is certain to add lustre to his 


“There has been much new legislation 
upon the subject of life insurance and many 
important measures have been passed, while 
many others are still pending. While it is 
too early to forecast the future effect of the 
new laws, The Prudential may be relied 
upon to meet the situation in a spirit of the 
utmost fairness. Not only has the Company 


always done what it was legally required to 
do, but it has gone far beyond fhe mere letter 
of the law, and in the most liberal spirit, has 











already established fame—and also to his 
store of “Dollars and Cents.”. 


* * * 


ORMER U.S. Senator John F. Dryden 

has returned to Newark fully recovered 
from the illness which prompted him to with- 
draw from the Senatorial contest and has 
actively resumed business relations. When 
he was asked for an expression of opinion as 
to the effect of radical insurance legislation 
enacted by the different States during the 
past few months, Senator Dryden said: 





CROWDS AT RELIEF A STATION 





extended to the policy holders the privileges 
and advantages of one concession after an 
other. In other words, the Company has 
always tried to do more than the law required 
and it may be relied upon to continue so to do. 
In its final analysis, statutory requirements at 
the best are a declaration of a broad and gen- 
eral principle of administration, and in the 
execution of details a successful company must 
necessarily be governed by a higher law than 
a statute—a moral obligation which calls for 
the most liberal treatment of the insured, com 
patible with safety. 
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It is second nature 
when thinking of 
watches to think of 
ELGIN. Accuracy, 
reliability, durability 
—all these attributes 
of a perfect watch 
are expressed by this 
one word—ELGIN. 


The name ELGIN 
stands for various 
grades of watches— 
varying according to 
the number of jewels, 
character of mate- 
rials and workman- 
ship entering into 
the construction. 


The ELGIN in 
particular that we 
mention is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade 
Movement. This 
designatesan ELGIN 
of popular price— 
“The Watch That’s 





a } Made for the Major- 
ln ity.” A 17-jewel, 
finely adjusted move- 


ment which can be 

s had in the various 
Particular sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in 

the models now so 

popular. . Ask your 


®*The Watch That’s jeweler to show it 


Made for the to you. 
Majority.” ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 


Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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t pe newly inaugurated Republican gov- 
ernor of the Golden State, James Norris 
Gillett, was born at Viroqua, Wisconsin, forty- 
six yearsago. His mother’s family name was 
Norris, and both the Gillett and Norris 
families were of sturdy New England colon- 
ial stock. His great-grandfather, Rufus Gil- 
lett, fought the British in the War of the Revo- 
lution, and his son, Thomas Gillett, bore a 


. musket for the new republic in the War. of. 


1812, removing from Connecticut to easter 
New York soon after the close of that conflict. 





GOVERNOR JAMES N. GILLET OF CALIFORNIA _ 


In this newly established home, the father 
of the subject of this sketch was born, and 
when he was still a child the family removed 
to Vernon County, Wisconsin. Here he 
married, and his family was blessed with 
seven children, of whom James Norris is the 
oldest. When the infant James was five years 
old, the family removed to Sparta, Wiscon- 
sin, in the adjoining county of Monroe. 

In his boyhood days in Wisconsin, the out- 
look was not as broad as that of most young 
folks of the present time. Hard work and 
plenty of it was the rule during the summer 
months, and in the winter the boys and girls 
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trudged through the snow-drifts to the dis- 
trict school. At that time-hallowed institu- 
tion young Gillett was never a profound stu- 
dnt to the extent of being called a bookworm; 
his keener relish for outdoor life, with its 
boyish games and sports, divorcing him sorne- 
what from the regular routine of study. 

But he had quick perceptions and a tena- 
cious memory, and always managed to stand 
well in his classes. In due time, he passed 


“through the grammar and high schools in 


Sparta, and at the age of eighteen years began ~ 
the study of law. In 1881, he was admitted 
to practice, and in the spring of 1883 he started 
for the Pacific coast, locating at Eureka, 
Humboldt County, California. Here he soon 
found that lumbermen were in much greater 
demand than lawyers, so he procured an axe, 
struck out into the thick redwood forests, 
and was soon busily at work as a logger; 
and there are yet many of his camp com- 
panions in the redwoods who enthusiastically 
affirm that ‘‘Jim Gillett was a good one.” 

When his labors in the lumber camps had 
brought him a modest sum of money, he 
bought a few of the most needed, and, to him, 
precious books, and began the practice of law 
in Eureka, where he was successful from the 
outset, and where he has ever since made his 
home. In 1889, he became city attorney, and 
held the office six years; in 1896, he was 
elected state senator for a term of four years; 
in 1902, he was elected to Congress from the 
great First District of California, composed of 
nineteen counties, and was re-elected in 1904. 
In both the state senate and in Congress, he 
was a member of important committees, and 
was noted as a tireless worker. He was deeply 
engrossed in his congressional duties when 
the call came to him to become the standard- 
bearer of his party in the campaign of 1906. 

Governor Gillett is six feet tall, has sandy 
hair, kindly blue eyes, and stands as straight 
as a Sierra pine. He has become a Cali- , 
fornian of Californians, and knows his state 
thoroughly. At his comfortable home in 
Eureka, all the appointments are in quiet 
good taste. Mrs. Gillett, his handsome and 
gracious helpmate, and a sturdy little son, 
James N. Gillett, Jr., complete the present 
family circle, two daughters, Effie, aged eight- 
een, and Ethel, aged sixteen, being away at 
college, although they occasionally add to 
the hospitable attractions of the executive 
mansion in Sacramento. 








